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The Novelette, ** A Himdred Pounds" has already 
appeared in weekly mstalments m th^ colvmns of the 
^* Queenslander " ne^uspaper. It is now reprmted, with 
the sanction of the Author, in deference to an often ex- 
pressed vnsh that it should he issued in a more compact 
and permanent shape than the columns of a newspaper 
can afford. The story, ^^ Bailed up with a Whitewash 
Brush," has been added (page 184) ^ gratify those 
numerous readers who deUght m tales of hush life m 
Australia, 
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A HUNDEED POUNDS. 



CHAPTER I. 
He and She. 



Sandie Scott — he was one of the Scotts of Scotland — sat 
at the receipt of custom. It was a custom which he con- 
sidered much more honoured in the observance than in the 
breach. It was a custom of which each due observance 
put the sum of exactly one penny into his till. The 
making up of a pound sterling was a slow process with 
Sandie. Two hundred and forty human beings had to 
cross the river by way of his ferry before their accumu- 
lated contributions amounted to that satisfactory sum, and 
even then the pound sterling was far from being all his 
own. Sandie had three ferrymen to pay weekly, and an 
enormous array of sundries connected with boats, which 
subtracted largely from his penny profits. Nevertheless, 
he managed to get along pretty well ; sufficiently well to 
keep up, without conscious effort, the stock of cheerful- 
ness with which nature had liberally endowed him. 

Through dint of constant confinement to the pence table, 
his mind had become subdued to what it wrought in, and 
a penny had become his unit of progress. Every pound 
gained had been ^^a linked sweetness long drawn out ;" 
for he had known the contact of every component part of 
it, each with its individual relish. Wholesale merchants 
tying up their gains in bundles of "fivers" were joyless 
dyspeptics compared with Sandie among his pennies. 
They, as it were "bolted" their pecuniary pabulum, 
wholly ignorant of the pleasure of minute, and ivkfil^- 
gradated mastication which he enjoyed 8^ Wid ^^ Vs'c^ 
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It was a fine moral training, too, this inch-by-inch advance. 
It taught him to possess his soul in patience, and turned 
his thoughts from that dangerous hope of sudden leaps to 
fortune, which, in the case of so many, leads only to 
frequent change of purpose, and ends generally in a settled 
consciousness of ill-luck. 

And Sandie had not been beyond the need of this 
training. He had come to Queensland filled with the 
notion of making his fortune. He had gone to the Gym- 
penswood diggings, and in six weeks had found himself in 
possession of two hundred pounds. Just half that time 
spent in the town of Brisborough sufficed to reduce his 
entire possessions to his wearing apparel, a red blanket, 
and a tin pot. Not that Sandie was dominated by any 
inherent vice : the all but sudden command of what seemed 
boundless wealth had simply upset the equilibrium of a 
very young man, and had produced that temporary insanity 
which is neither of the heart nor of the brain, but merely 
of the pocket. 

Inflammatory irritation of that pendent membrane, 
while it is yet unseasoned, is almost infallibly the result 
of sudden contact with gold. The entire disgorgement 
of the stimulant, or the enforced substitution of a mild 
course of copper, is generally found to be a sufficiently 
efficacious remedy. Under the influence of the former 
method of treatment, Sandie, with the above-mentioned 
remnant of his property, had once more betaken himself, 
as good a man as ever, to the work of digging and washing. 
He was again fortunate, and in a few wee^s had much 
more than replaced his former gains, when his career as a 
digger was cut short by a fly. 

At first sight this simple circumstance might seem to be 
an imputation on Sandie's strength of character, mental, 
moral, and physical ; and at the same time, to derogate 
from the dignity of history. With regard to the latter, 
it would be an insult to the cause of Free Education even 
to appear to think it otherwise than superfluous to remind 
the reader that the case is not without a great his- 
torical parallel Pope Adr — , ... no ; I won't. Is it not 
written in the books sanctioned by the Board ? (If it isn't, 
it ought to be.) On the other hand, the seeming impoia- 
tdon on Sandie'a firmness oi statua m t\v^ iscLoral and 
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ical order of the universe is easily disposed of by 
ling to the metaphysical distinction between occasion 
^ttse. The fly was the occasion, but 6ould not with 
legree of scientific exactness be called tiie cause, of the 
ng short of Sandie's career of diggerhood. 
fell on this wise. Sandie had adopted as a mate a' 
ig man whose innate and ineradicable new-chtunism 
caused him to be despised and rejected of universal 
jrdom. It was sheer good nature and compassion 
had led to this choice on Sandie's part. His mate 
been bom a new chum, and no extent of longevity 
prevent him from dying one. Perhaps the most 
fically ohairacteristio mark of such animals is to be 
d in the fact that, in the matter of mosquito-bites,' 
brings them no seasoning and no amelioration. Mos- 
)es never seem to recognise them as naturalised sub- 
, but always as aliens and lawful prey — ^'feed on them 
gind night like lips of fire," — ** and where the kisd 
led, the flower-like blood leaps red to the kissed 
)" (with compts. to Mr. Swinburne) ; which is aU very 
when the effect of such kisses does not remain en per- 
ifice. Poetically, a flower or a rose may be a very 
. term of comparison for a human face ; but >nrhen 
face is like, not one rose, but a whole rose-bush, 
multitudinous flowers in every stage of bloom, from 
pointed bud to the full yellow heart, the simile ceases 
e flattering. Such is always specifically the face of 
bom new chum ; such was the face of Sandie's mate 
ig the bronze- visaged diggers ; to some a provocative^ 
Dutempt ; to others a positive casus belli; to all an 
X of inexperience and unsaf ety. 

» the good-natured Sandie, however, as we have seen, 
universal rejection was the very cause of his choice of 
adjutor; as this choice, coupled with that irritabW 
was to turn out the cause of his fall — from a height 
sarly twenty feet. For one day while Dolly — ^which, 
matter of course, was the name of his mate — was 
ing i;he windlass from which depended the rope to^ 
h was attached the bucket on which was perched the 
iy-ascending Sandie,"^— while Dolly, I say, was thua' 
loyed^ thinking', pensively the ^YiAe, "^ot wyoX, <jJI\ca, 
er and bis pretty cousin, and to^a\\."j xmBOTsawsv^s^ ^^ 
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Sandie save as an undefined dead weight upon his ia.u\^ 
and body, it came to pass that a fly lit upon one of the 
blossoms. The sudden uplifting of Dolly's hands to the- 
part affected was the signal of the termination of Sandie's 
Gympenswood vocation. Sixteen feet to the first second 
is allowed by impartial Science to falling bodies, and it 
could not have been much more than that time after tho 
uplifting of hands when Sandie's career was arrested by 
the bottom of the shaft, and a compound fracture of the 
left leg. 

After six weeks in a hospital tent, six protracted hori- 
zontal weeks, Sandie's first efforts at locomotion brought 
the sad conviction of lameness for life. With convalescence 
came the desire for some quiet, easy, perhaps sedentary, 
occupation ; and to look out for this, as well as for some 
safe mode of investing his savings, he, as soon as he was 
able to travel, set out once more for the town of Bris- 
borough. 

One valedictory word about poor Dolly. At date of 
latest intelligence he was still lingering about Gympens- 
wood, applying in vain to one and another for a mateship. 
Unfortunately for him, the diggers are, to a man, too well 
versed in biography to care for his assistance. 

Arrived in the town, Sandie's first care was to consult 
the Brishorough Cowner, to see what might at that time be 
offering itself as an eligible investment. The first thing 
of the kind which he saw struck his fancy as peculiarly in 
his way. ' When he read a certain advertisement he was 
not altogether without the feeling that Providence had 
brought him there at that particular time. Twenty-foiu: 
hours longer on the road, and he would have missed the 
chance. The year of lease of the various ferries at Bris- 
horough was about to terminate, and the leases for the 
ensuing year were to be put up for sale on the very 
morrow of his arrival. Here was the. very thing for a 
man with a little money, a lame leg, and the consciousness 
of diminished strength. It would do famously, for a time 
at least ; for in spite of the shock which his whole system 
had sustained, Sandie had by no means given up the idea 
of getting strong again some time or other, and of going 
back^ leg and all, to his former auriferous sphere of life. 
-Bbwever, the pocket-membrane \>euig iio^\>^\>\AT «ii^«s^Q»TL<^d. 
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«id leas irritable than of yore, he was too prudent to in- 
vest hiB all even in what seemed to him so very safe a 
•j^culation ; and it was with the proud consciousness of 
haying done both wisely and well that he found himself , 
twenty-four hours after his arrival, the prospective lessee 
of one of the Brisborough ferries, having had to part with 
little more than half his fortune in exchange for that title. 
Then it was that the course of penny-moral training, 
4ibove alluded to, commenced ; though it is far from my 
intention to insinuate that his new mode of life, and hu 
livelong-day contact with coppers, had in any degree con- 
tracted his naturally kind hea3rt, or made him less sensible 
<to the generous emotions. It needs no great knowledge 
of the world to teach us that a strong sense of the value 
of money is not at all incompatible with ready, though 
discriminating, liberality. 

For the first two months Sandie's rate of progress 
pecuniarily was rather discouraging. His ferry had a for- 
midable rival in the shape of a neighbouring bridge, 
which was decidedly the popular medium of traverse. 
This also was a penny-a-head institution ; involved no 
waiting ; no awkward cUsposing of the knees; no treading 
•on corns ; no enforced shoulder-rubbing of noblesse and 
^coma/UU ; and was consequently preferable to all ferry- 
boats, however trim, and all ferry-men, however civQ. 
-Sandie had all but reached the conclusion that bridges 
were an invention of the evil one, when a flood came, 
-and swept the greater part of the huge impediment down 
the river. 

What is said of ill winds may as well apply to ill floods ; 
•and Sandie shrank from the wickedness of his own heart 
when he caught himself smiling at the fragments waltzing 
clumsily towards Muchton Bay. He pulled in his smile 
as well as he could ; but when he looked at the place 
where the bridge, had been, he could not help thinking 
that the view of the river was much . improved. The 
.sesthetical faculty, you know, finds food even in ruin ; 
and all Scots, whether they be Scots wha hae, or Scots 
wha haen't, have a keen eye for eflect, both present and 
adterior. From that day, Sandie's ferry became a source 
of gain, and his till quit-e a little BxiXT^k-'Evxtt^ ^iRi.\a.^"«^ 
foVA what it had been before the calajaXxo^"^ "^"^ ^^ 
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ef iducoaragement was overy and iie f eit that, for t^n 
months at leasts he was sure of a satisfactory interest on 
the money he had invested. And so we come back to 
what we began with :>r->Sandie sat at Jbhe receipt of custom. 

I wish it to be understood that Sandie was usually a 
Tery cheerful*looking, as well as a <^erf ul man ; and yet 
I am obliged to introduce him at a time when no one see- 
iBghim could have failed to notice on his face an expres- 
sion of extreme disappointment. It could not have been 
owing, to the weather, for ii was one of those glorious 
early sprii^ mornings when Brisborough is steeped in 
happy light ; when every breath is a conscious pleasure ; 
w^en the sense of life is strong, and there is an under- 
current, of < thanksgiving in the soul even of the most 
worldly. . At that moment the trimmest and best-brushed 
of civil servants, closely wedged in. one of Sandie*s ferry- 
boats,, was smiling unrebukingly on a collateral baker, who 
had already defloiired him of his chief est charm ; and all 
by reason, of ^e beautiful light, and iftie keen inspiriting 
air, and the tranquiUising magic of the river. • A morning 
of isuch gospel injfiuence could. hardly be the< cause of the 
shade of disqinetude so unmistakably visible on Sandie'a 
face. 

-vNor ooMild a dull. morning in->1^e penny sense account 
for it, for even more than his usual cUeniMe^ had dropped 
in their contributions and their '^ good mornings" at his 
little witidow, and a single half -hour had produced copper 
enough to float a company ; — a, figure^of speech^ however, 
which in these days may run the risk of being . deemed 
somewhat less thsui ^hyperbolical. Neither* could it be 
aooounted f or by the faob that a whole boat-load of human 
beings had just gone over without a single • copper of 
acknowledgment, for they were all children navigating 
aohoolwards in the p^iniless privileges of municipal exemp- 
tion ; and what Scotchman is not loyal tov the cause of 
education? Neither. cotdd it- be — r-well, for shortness* 
sake, let me say it could not be this, nor that, nor the 
other. I may as well out with it at once. SHE hadn't 
oome. 

She hadn't come : «nd therefore to Sandie the brave 
o^eiitanging Armament had become the merest blue look- 
out. Bud the bright flowing rivextVio exiQ!£^«!&SxQAj^i6 oil ^\a.V 
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Batum. He. had watched her day after day for seyeral 
ireeksy and every week with increasing interest ; — a tall, 
handsome girl, with a pretty rustic face, which, however, 
▼ore such a daily deepening expression of anxiety as re- 
deemed it from mere rusticity, and even raised it to the 
rank ol things classic, by .reason of its slowly settling 
despair. Morning after morning, at a fixed hour and 
miaute, she had laid her coin on his window-board, had 
asked for his Cowriery had scanned the *^ Wanted" column 
— ^that pillar of destiny, to too many baseless, and too 
often urgent for a little capital, — ^had thanked him with a 
very broad Doric sound of a that was a thousand times 
dearer to Sandie's ear than the mincingest ^HherM* of 
Civil Servicedom, had turned away, sometimes with a 
fault light of hope in her melancholy eyes, and had repassed 
his window on her evening return, invariably with that 
little light utterly quenched, and the echo of disappoint- 
ment in her faltering steps. 

Sandie had noted, too, many little evidences of sad 
biography in the gradual changes of her outward appear* 
anoe. A little gold watch that had peeped from her girdle 
had somehow daily attracted his notice, perhaps from the 
fact that her slight word of thanks uniformly caused the 
abashed thankee to lower his gaze from her face to her. 
waist. . But there came an evening when the watch did 
not return from town along with the owner. 

With similar mystery a smart brooch of Scotch pebbles 
and silver had one day crossed the river, observed of all 
observers, and had returned in the evening metamor- 
phosed in shape and material to unmistakable Brummagem. 
As exquisite a silk jacket as ever graced Madame Manta- 
Ivni'a ahowroom came back from Brisborough without a 
redeeming feature in substance or make. A violet 
faye skirt, trimmed with a flounce composed of a series 
of— and so on d ^^La Mode lUustrie;" and a polo- 
naise trimmed with a lattice fringe ; the corsage (ah me 1) 
with basques and reverses opening over a chemisette {ok 
Helicon 1) : these and such as these (and it was no laughing 
matter to her or Sandie) had gradually disappeared ; and 
fr^mjfc handsomely dressed girl, whom he had at first noted 
ofaftefly on account 'Oi the . elegaaco oi. \i«c ^V\>\£^^ ^^ ^^t!i3^ 
become aunply—sh&hhy. 
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Lowest, most fatal;, and, at the same time, most conclu- 
sively expressive evidence of increasing shabbiness, she 
had taken of late to carrying across the river occasional 
Httle bundles. Not such portables as could be classed under 
tiie euphemisms of caskets, packets, reticules, saccules, or 
even parcels ; but as unmistakable btmdUa as ever stamped 
the genus of a Paisley weaver on his travels^ and as in the 
ease of watch, brooch, jacket, faye skirt, polonaise, basques, 
and all the rest, the story of the bundles too was nulla 
'Besiigia retrorsv/m. 

Sandie had never eyed anything so wistfully as he eyed 
those bundles. For hours after they had disappeared he 
would sit wondering what was in them, wondering where 
she went with them, wondering what she did with the pro- 
ceeds ; but little doubtful that the ornamental heading 
for each chapter of the now almost daily story was three 
brazen balls. In the early days, too, of their (if I may 
call it) acquaintance, she had been wont now and again 
tb ask him for change of a half-crown, a crown, or even a 
sovereign. For some time now no such prodigious com- 
mercial transaction had been found necessary. Her 
currency had become of a uniform brown ; no vein of 
white visible even when she opened her little porte-monnaie 
to its widest gasp. On the morning before that on 
which I have introduced them, she had passed him by, 
saying, with half -averted face, that she had no change, but 
would pay him on her return. She had kept her word, 
and had paid him not only with commercial exactness,* but 
with the infinite overplus of so grateful an expression as 
would have finished poor Sandie, if he had not been 
already finished over and over again. 

For the truth is, Sandie was deep in love ; head and ears ; 
a thousand fathoms down ; and yet, with love's strange 
paradox, uplifted to a pitch of unwonted exaltation ; now 
struggling in deep waters, with a choking sensation of 
being in an element not his own ; now high m an atmo- 
sphere, his own indeed, but enriched to the point of ecstasy. 
And it was in this turbulent state of heart, all the more 
fiercely violent because unvented in expression, that 
he had to watch day by day her deepening anxiety, 
J^er untmstakable disappointments, «and — and, oh, those 
oundlea ! Could there be invented a mor^ VxdenwiX. ^\i^gaL<^ 
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^f devilry wherewithal to batter down a fantastic edifice of 
ethereal romance than a thirteen-inch-or-so shell composed 
of a cotton pockethand-kerchief pinned round a quantity 
of unequivocal ^* soft goods"? 

And yet these very bundles sharpened his sympathies 
to the edge of madness, and made his romance all the 
more substantially real by making it painful. The very 
mystery that shrouded her had made him more intently 
watchful of her movements, and his vigilance carried him 
on to that accumulated compound interest which men and 
women call love. And now his whole life had become a 
constant struggle between, on the one hand, the consuming 
desire to find out her story and to help her as far as lay in 
his power, and on the other a dominating bashfulness 
and enervating sense of unworthiness which prevented 
him from taking a single step in the direction of his aspira- 
tion. To such a state of weakness had the strong man 
descended that he had actually taken of late to lay aside 
the coppers that had been consecrated by her touch, till 
they had become a pain and a concern to him by reason of 
their very bulk. To spend them, or to give tiiem in ex- 
change for the less precious silver of others, would have 
appeared to him sacrilege of the deepest dye. And yet to 
such a pitch of calculation had his penny-wisdom brought - 
him, that he could not help counting them over now and 
again, to estimate how much he was as it were losing for 
her sake : and then, with the contradiction to which the 
erotic distemper reduces the dearest-headed of men, he 
would actually revel in the indulgence of self-reproach for 
the small extent and futility of the sacrifice. 

!E>om all this it will be seen that Sandie was veiy far 
gone indeed. And this morning her hour was past, and 
^he hadn't come. "May I look at the Courier ?"^-ot, 
" Thank you ;" — or, ** Can you change me half-a-crown V* 
are far from being in themselves stimulating observations ; 
and yet he felt now that to hear them, or any one of them, 
he was . prepared to dare all, do all, endure' all. So long 
as he knew that he would see her again in the evening, 
and the next morning and so on, he had felt, in spite of 
his much suffering and dire inward struggle, that he mi%lLt 
go on for an hide&nite period living upon, tlie wk^\> olV^t 
twice &-day, rouaiaghia hopea and cniBbing tYveia) coxolXasx^ 
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her pence and repcoaoihuig himBell alternately and simnlta^ 
neonaly, dreaming, in the delicious languor and indolence, 
oastlea of half-formed projects^ watching for signs and 
tokens that migl^t help him to solve the mystery of her 
life, and aU the while breathing this rich atmosphere 
which had so completely altered the complexion of his 
own. 

; )Bnt if she did not come — ^that was quite another afiEair ! 
If she did not come, she was simply gone. She had 
escaped out of his power. His power ! What power ? 
He had no power whatever over her ; and this was pre- 
cisely where he found himself brought up short. There 
was no tie of any kind between them, hardly even that of 
what could be called acquaintance. While he had gazed 
and dreamed, and dreamed and gazed, he had said nothing, 
done nothing. If she came no more, his fabric of a vision 
wxMild prove baseless indeed, and would dissolve, leaving 
not a rap behind, save that miserable four-and-sevenpence 
of hers which had just been promoted from his spare tea- 
cap to his unused slop-basin ! Certainly the fact of his 
not having spent her money could form no very close bond 
betwixt them. If that was any tie, hewas.similarly bound 
to: almost every woman living, and, enamoured as he was, 
he-was scarcely prepared to tackle femininity in the lump. 
Had this not been the morning succeeding that on which 
dift had crossed the river on credity he migli^ perhaps have 
been disposed to view the matter less serioudy. But the 
credit of the. day before, and the non-appearance of thia 
morning, had for him sig^uficant coherence of melancholy 
import. Had she come indeed, not only to her last 
penny^ but to her last bundle ? Had she— oh horror ! — 
anything to eat 1 Had she even where to lay her head ? 
And Sandie, in his sad reverie, turned his eyes wistfully 
toward his narrow stretcher, and thought strange wild 
things about enlargement of premises, and possible utili- 
ties for that' spare teacup. But the very facing of the 
pimetical disturbed him more than he had ever been dis- 
turbed before. Dreaming is so easy, but chairs and tables 
w«nt some real basis to stand on. The mere mirage will 
not; bear the test of ccockenr. Though Hecuba might be 
ail in all to bim, what was ne to Hecuba ? What hetd he ., 
Maid or done thai ehonld bring it m\i\mi Y^ ^totrvsL^ssft^ V^ 
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apdciilate on her domesticities 1 And even if: witfadiii ids 
provineey was it mthin his scope to help her? if • she 
came not again, how was he to find her f ' How. was he 
even to inquire after her, ignorant^ as he was of her Tery 
name? Of i^ the incidental pains of love, and it may 
have many, the helplessness to help is the mosir acutOj; and 
the. most keenly accompanied by a staggering sense of 
humiliation. Sandie had no long words or tumid- cianses 
at eommand, through which to Tdnt the violence of his 
internal commotions. He simply confessed to himself-^ 
and* the confession signified whirlwind, earthquake^ and 
general cataclysm — that his ^^ wnts were jwhnmmled fair 
upside doon !" 

* Sandie thought he had got to his Tory lowest/ when 
down he went to a depth compared with which hw former 
position was pure superficies. All of a sudden a new idea 
had taken possession of him. It had taken the .shape* of a^. 
long steel probe, red hot and icy cold at the same, .time, 
and intruding itself just at the nape of the ^ neck, ikad 
tfaarast itself down the whole lengthofhi» spinal manmw. 
It (Was horrible ! It must be a suggestion of 3atan, Sandie 
thought. When ? a * suggestion wooes us by unwonted 
pieasantness, we are tai:^t to trace: it to Satan. When 
a.-BUggestion startles us- by peculiao unpleasantness^;! we 
exense ourselves for stifling it by the counter^suggestifon 
thai it is from Satan. Poor Satan! *'PuirDe*iir 

In Sandie's case, whether Satan was concerned in it or 
no^^e suggestion was immediately occasioned by a Jtand, 
with « wedding-ringed finger, deposilang a penny on his^ 
window-board. It was not: the hand of Hecuba,' but of a 
very eommonplace elderly person^ ; . perhaps, though^ with 
a- story as mteresting a&Sandie's own, if one <mly knew it« 
It was the wedding ring that had attracted his attention, 
and.in his then state of mind had fired a terrible train of 
conjecture. 

vWhst if the unknown lady of his thoughts were already 
a^married woman ! That: was a point he had never enter* 
tai&ed liJl now. He had never seen her hands, unloved. 
Who could tell if , imdes' one of tiiose gloves of hers, there ^ 
nuj^ not be that whieh made all . his dreamsr inuj^oasihle^ 
and all his wishes sisfal ?< '■ Surely it iraa moxe^^^ ^>^aBacL 
noi tbatao &dr a face and so elegant a fiy^ft id:k.Q>i3^dk. Vas^^ 
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met with an earlier appreciation than his. If so, had the 
brute inyolved in such a supposition abandoned her ? Or 
had she .,. no: Sandie would allow no thought of misde- 
meanour to blur his mental image of a face that was so 
^eloquent of goodness and purity. 

Here was fresh complexity and fresh agony enough to 
drive him across a ferry more celebrated than his own. 
How was he to get a sight of her left hand ? This was 
the problem before him now. Should he opportunely 
upset his kerosene on his window-sill while she should be 
in the act of depositing her denarius, and then ask her in 
•to wash her hands ? Clumsy and barbarous ! Should he 
•improvise a splinter, and ask her to pick it out 1 Bold, 
■and far too familiar ! Should he get up a petition in favour 
of female suffrage, and ask her to sign it ? Even if she 
did she would pull off the wrong glove. He revolved a 
hundred such contrivances, each one clumsier and weaker 
than the other, when he suddenly remembered, with a 
ifresh access of despondency, that the real immediate pro- 
blem was, how to get a sight of her at all. And remem- 
bering this, he lifted up his eyes, and, behold, there she 
4stood, distant from him about the space of a school-girl's 
stone-throw, stock-still, gazing straight at his window, but 
evidently altogether unconscious of his presence thereat. 
•Sandie drew back that he might see wiUiout being seen, 
and all his courage and all his plans went down into his 
boots. 

What he saw was well worth a touch of description. 
'The figure was more than commonly tall, and pre-emi- 
nently handsome, despite the meanness of the attire. 
Yet there was about it a pliant curvature and drooping 
•elegance that was far more beautiful and more lovable than 
4my stately dignity. There is a beauty both of face and 
figure which appears to possess a total self-dependence ; 
which seems to court nothing, to ask for nothing ; to be its 
«own end and its own fulfilment. There is another beauty 
both of face and figure, whose winning charm consists in a 
-constant mute appeal from itself, as if to something 
jsitronger ; a tender grace that seems to feel itself incom- 
j)lete without sympathy, and that gives the idea of a fain- 
jaesa to lean and to cling. This appealing beauty was pecu- 
Jiarly hera, and never more bo fhan ivo\t, -v'VieQ.V^c ^VOia 
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attitude said, as plainly as could have been told in words, 
"Brought to bay." 

The face was correspondingly beautiful ; the features, 
if anything, too small to be in unison with her stature, 
but redeemed from mere miniature by her large hazel 
eyes. The whole head, indeed, would have been of too 
mignon a type for so taJl a figure, had i\ not been for a 
wonderful mass of brown hair, that needed no artifice to 
swell ^ts abundance. The ruddy rustic colour that Sandie 
had loved to gaze on was not yet entirely gone, in spite of 
a certain thinness which, along with her weary expression, 
told of sorrow and disappointment and struggle, and 
perhaps even want. It was just such a first faint step in 
the direction of emaciation as an artistic observer might 
have grugded to see exchanged for a plumpness that 
would, have deprived the face of much of the spiritual 
meaning on which its beauty now in a great measure 
depended. 

She appeared to be about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, though one would not have found it hard to 
believe that her stature and her worn look belied her 
youth to the extent of several years. Indeed, there was 
a certain immaturity in her expression, as of a child sud- 
denly and prematurely called upon to face evils of which 
her young dreams had projected no premonitory token. 
There was a certain look of amazement mingled with the 
shade of trouble, that spoke of a tender inexperience 
younger than womanhood. I am not of those who can 
extract a whole biography from a look. ^ There are writers 
— ^I wish their receipt were communicable — who appear to 
be able to tell, from the very way in which a girl's head is 
set on her shoulders, that she lost both her parents in 
early childhood, and has been brought up by a religious 
aunt. I profess no such gift of analytical back-sight. But 
it would have been difficult for any one, gazing as Sandie 
did, and knbwing like him what had been the routine of 
the previous weeks, not to have seen all and a great deal 
more that I have thus faintly set down. 

How long she would have remained on the spot and in 
the attitude on and in which he had caught sight of her 
if no extraneous in^uence had recalled Yiei to Ykisti^^^'ccA^ 
noi be conjectured. But being utterly mnoceinXi cli ^ 
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•crime and misdemeanour, and free of any illegal inteoit 
whatever, it followed in the necessary order of things ih&t 
A policeman had his eye on her ; and a sudden flank move- 
ment on the part of that functionary, as if with intent to 
interrogate, seemed to have the affect of awakening her to 
a sense of the peculiarity of her position. She started and 
walked rapidly towards the ferry-house. Sandie Bcott 
seized his newspaper, and read the Impoundings upside 
down with the miost engrossing interest. 

What happened, however, was not what he expected. 
When she was within a few steps of the ferry-house, he 
became aware, in spite of the Impoundings, that she had 
again paused ; and looking up from his paper, he saw her 
turn away with a blush of confusion, and hurry off in ihe 
opposite; direction^ To describe the agonised helplessness 
of Sandie's mind at that moment would be an impossible 
task. His keenly awakened sympathies revealed to him 
at once the whole pitiful story. His better feelings, the 
restraining feelings of natural gentlemanhood, could 
hardly keep him from nuhing after her to tell her that a 
penny more or less was nothing to him. At length, as he 
fancied she was about to disappear from his sight, perhaps 
never to come his way again, his best feelings got the 
better even of his better ones, and, seizing, the slop-basii. 
that contained the sacred four-and-sevenpence, he would 
actually have used his utmost speed with a view to attempt 
the restoration of the inviolate contributions, had he not 
seen her again pause, again turn and once more bend her 
steps in his direction. 

This time she 4}ame straight to his window. But there 
was no "good morning;", no reqimst for the newspaper; 
no word whatever. She merely op^ed her porte-monnaie, 
with averted face laid something on his window-board, and 
hurried down to the boat. Sandie watdi^ her, with 
tears in his eyes, till she disappeared on the opposite side 
of the river ; and not till then did he look at the deposit 
she had left behind. 

It was a penny postage-stamp ! 

Poor Hecuba ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

A ErESFECTABLE Man's THOUGHTS. 

E.ESFECTABILITY is a TOTy diffi4Bult thing to define. Taking 
it n^atively, it is easy enough to point out a vast number 
of things whidi it is not. Glancing at Carlyle's overridden 
quotation from Thurtell's trial, I think we may take for 
granted that it does not consist in keeping a gig. It is 
equally evident that it does not consist in purloining 
poeket-handkerdiiefs. That it does not e^^en consist in 
the regidar observance of family worship is too ofteli 
proved by disclosures not unconnected with fraudiileiiA 
bankruptcy. And yet,«paradoxioal as it may appear, the 
more closely we look into it, the more it appears to consist 
in what it isn't. A respectable man is one who does not 
do this, that, and the other. In some cases it has shades 
of meaning that almost amount to disparagement. When 
we use it in regard to intellectual power or attainment, 
and also in regard to social position, we mean something 
less than flattery. When we speak of a man's intellect as 
respectable, we are distinctly understood to mean that 
from him at least the Thames is in no peril of conflagration. 
When a squatter speaks of a very respectable man, he 
means a man whom he might ask in to the house to have 
a glass of grog, but whom he would forthwith relegate to 
*' the hut " for his supper and his night's quarters. 

But such considerations bring us no whit nearer to find- 
ing out what it really is. Let us take for granted, in 
order to avoid long-winded disquisition, that, as in the 
case of mind, matter, force, happiness, and falling in love, 
we know what it is, and can speak of it with a common 
understanding, even in default of definition. And let us 
take for granted also that it is a very good thing in itself, 
not to be laughed at, or sneezed at, or treated in any 
other derogatorily convulsive style ; and that just as there 
is nothing so successful as success, so, in like manner, 
there is nothing so respectable as respectability. 

If you observe, I have used the words " in. \\«eAi "5^ «pi^ 
I hare done so not merely for the aakd oi v^'^^OAsraa;^ 
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metaphysically accurate. I say advisedly that respecta- 
bility is a good thing in itself ; per se ; respectability quoad 
respectability. Bat when we come to inquire into the 
various motives of or for respectability, that is another 
affiebir ; a steed of another hue ; or, as the French sublimely^ 
express it, '' another pair of gloves." Immediately on 
entering this new field of consideration, we find ourselves 
in command of a wide choice between, on the one hand, 
every form of admiration, and on the other, laughter^ 
sneezing, elevation of nose, shoulder-shrugging, and all 
possible indications of contempt. 

One man is respectable from the love of what is right \ 
because it is ^' his' nature to ;" because his own soul har- 
monises with and assimilates whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good report. Another man (who is just as likely 
to be a woman) 4s respectable because he is nervously 
afraid to be anything else. There are those again who, 
originally endowed with perhaps even more than the usual 
share of natural depravity, have to thank a rigorous and 
virtuous upbringing for the fact that respectability now 
abides with them, and grows with them as a second and 
engrafted nature. Some there are whom a companion- 
ship dearer than themselves has won over from reckless 
Bohemianism to permanent fireside innocuousness. Again, 
there are negative and imenterprising natures who are 
respectable — ^really and truly because they don't know any 
better. There is a conservative respectability, which 
consists in mere tenacity of family tradition. There are 
men who are respectable because it is '' the thing ;" and 
when a thing is the thing, it means that which is in vogue 
amongst those whom one wishes to (or to be thought to) 
resemble. There are men with whom respectability is a 
mere matter of adoption as an indispensable ticket of 
entrance into ^ * society. " And there are men (we all know 
it) who are respectable becavse it poAfs. 

And lastly, though the classification is not half filled 
up, there are the various combinations of which the above, 
motive quantities are susceptible : for in that strange 
invention called human nature, the combinations of 
motive power are as elaborately complex as the result- 
iz^ phenomena ; and it may be further remarked, apropos 
of this, tb&t most of the mistakQi^ ^\d.c;VL «c« <^Qmmitted 
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in the estimates of character, or of courses of action, 
arise from forgetfulness of the fact that motives, like 
men, are generally connubial and gregarious. 

I regret to say that the respectability of Shiress Braith- 
waite owed its origin to a combination of the two motivea 
last mentioned. It was a mere garb, adopted in sub-' 
servience to a strenuous desire to secure a good social 
^standing, and as the safest road to high salary. He was 
not without a sense of duty, but it was as duty owed to 
himself. He was not unworthy of trust, but it was 
because a breach of trust on his part might spoU his 
^ame. He was honest, inasmuch as honesty seemed to 
be his best policy. He looked upon dishonesty as a 
blunder, and though he had a sneaking regard for suc- 
cessful blackguardism, he had a wholesome horror of the 
-risk attending its preUminary stages. He might conde- 
«cend without compunction to a safe meanness, but he 
would be hard driven indeed if he ventured on the 
purlieus of criminality. 

The worst feature in his case was that he regarded the 
honesty of all honest men as similar to his own. In this 
fact lay the origin of his admiration of the success of 
unvarnished rogues ; for he saw in them the truest com^ 
bination of courage and dexterity, enabling them to fight 
tmd to conquer without the aid of that defensive armour of 
-outward profession which smaller spirits found it neces- 
sary to put on. His respectability therefore — and he 
l^new it---was virtually a confession to himself of his 
inferiority. Had he been sure of his courage and dex- 
i^rity, he knew that he might have taken a different 
line. I am not surely passing too severely analytical a 
judgment upon this man when I am simply setting down 
what he himself thought of himself. 

His ruling passion, to put it in the plainest English, 
was to be thought a gentleman. To he a gentleman, apart 
from being thought one^ was an aspiration with which his 
Tigid shirt-front had never once risen and fallen. To 
-appear such, and to be received as such in the best society 
-of the place — -these were the warp and woof of his dearest 
day-dreams. 

And truly, to look at him, one wo\ild YiV7Q ^^oxSk^c^^ 
«nd juatljr, that, bo far as outward appeaxvaoe '<9i«Ji^ ^^'^~ 
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cemed^ nature had given him every encoaragement to 
cherish such an ambition. Seated, as we see him first, in 
a well-furnished room in one of the best boarding-houses 
in Brisborough, it might be noticed at a glance that he 
was a tall, well-made young man, moulded, however, 
more aptly for the rdle of the exquisite than for that of 
the athlete. His features were undeniably well formed, as 
well as admirable in symmetry, though the perfection of 
the face was marred by a want of any definite expression. 
There was a certain disagreeable furtive shiftiness in his 
dark eyes which gave a dose observer the notion that this 
symmetrical, passionless face, instead of being an indica- 
tion of the serene spirit within, was rather a mask with 
which nature had furnished him for the concealment of 
his real disposition. 

His dark hair, dark eyes, shaded with long lashes, his 
little pointed moustache, his faultless features and his 
graceful figure, his slender hands and small feet — with 
whatever else of elegant or exquisite goes to the compo- 
sition of a school-girl's idol, either as the nobly virtuous 
Philip, or the diabolically lovable Hugo — ^might well have 
adapted him, so far as appearance went, to be either the 
hero or the villain of a sensation story. But, unfortu- 
nately for the interests of a sensation story, he waa 
neither hero nor altogether villain. There was certainly 
nothing of the heroic about him, and he had not morale 
enough to be a thorough villain, though there was no say- 
ing to what length cowardice might in the long run lead 
him. 

With regard to his attire — and the attire of a respect- 
able man is no small item in his respectability — ^it could 
not escape deductive notice that the best tailor in Bris- 
borough might have been glad of his custom. Could he 
have been persuaded to wear the maker's name on each 
article of his dress, it would have paid to clothe him gratis. 
Yet there was nothing loud about his style, except, per- 
chance, in the matter of his trousers, which were a very 
portent of tight fit. How he ever got into them was an 
enigma that dwarfed the Eleusinian mysteries. It was 
whispered round the circle of his acquaintances that they 
h»d been built on him, and had thereafter been shrunk on 
Aim, Every (ideal) schoolboy knowa th&t Hi& ILoyal High- 
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nesB the Count d'Artois used to employ a couple of men 
to lift him into his trousers. That Shiress Braithwaite 
employed any such agency to help him into his is, humanly 
leaking, highly improbable ; but certain at least it is, 
that all the king's horses and all the king's men could not 
have pulled him out of those marvellous breeks. 

I must leave him in them. They are beyond my grasp. 
His neck-scarf was arranged with mathematical precision, 
and in facfc every adjunct of his attire bore the mark of 
rigour and system. Even as he sat in what with ordinary 
mortals would have been a careless attitude, thrown back 
in a deepfoMteuU with his legs extended on a chair before ' 
him, there was a rigid want of wrinkles about his whole 
cdothing, which, to my thinking, is far more irritating to 
behold than all the lawless puckers and pendulosities of 
downright slovenliness. He looked abominably respect- 
able. 

But it is his thoughts, rather than his appearance, to 
which the title of this chapter directly points, and with 
which we have at present to do. He was a man much 
given to thinking ; not by any means deep thought, but 
long reveries of the nature of day-dreams. His castles in 
Spain would have covered the entire peninsula. He was 
never weary of congratulating himself on the difference 
between his early life and his. present position, and on the 
promising aspect of his future. 

From an unknown immigrant landed on a foreign shore 
in mere inexperienced boyhood, he had by slow degrees 
become transformed, nay, had transformed himself, into 
a prominent member of the Civil Service, second clerk 
in the Screws and Parings Office, taking orders from no 
man save the Under-Secretary, and occasionally from the 
head of his department, the august Minister for Screws 
and Parings himself. He had gained this position with- 
out, influence, solely, it would almost seem, by his appear- 
ance, and by his consistent respectability. Likewise by 
means of an art which not many men possess, but which 
is as distinct, and specihc an art as music or dancing, 
and which like these may often be possessed in a high 
degree of perfection . by men of compac&tiN^V^ ^^i^^-^ 
underatandlng-rrthe art of' always lookVxi^ «j& Si \ka ^«t^ 
in his proper plaee,. no matter in wla&t ^^o«\t\o\l^o^LTSx^^D*» 
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put him ; yery different from the shuffling deference of 
many truly great men ; an art only to be acquired in 
perfection by those whose modesty is not burdensome ; 
stUl, an art ; a fine art ; a very fine art. Even the shifty 
furtiveness of his eyes subserved this ; for to his inferiors 
it looked like what I may be perhaps allowed to call 
official Argusness; while to his superiors it seemed to 
imply just that amount of deferential cowedness which is 
dear unto the boss-temperament. Whatever or to whom- 
ever it implied, it helped him on. 

No wonder, then, he was given to congratulating him- 
self, and to drawing samples of self-congratulations yet 
to come. And the very shadow that rested on him — ^the 
shadow of a skeleton which would not remain in a cup- 
board, as all properly conducted skeletons ought to do, 
but which walked with him, sat with him, lay with him, 
always ; sometimes on his right hand, and sometimes on 
his left, causing doubtless the aforementioned shiftiness 
of eye — ^this very shadow, I say, by reason of its gloom 
and blackness, drove him into those dreams of vanity 
as a refuge, and solace, and antidote, whereby the habit 
became not only an involuntary indulgence, but, like his 
respectability, a matter of deliberate adoption. 

On this particular evening he was reviewing his life 
with more than usual minuteness. He did not even 
shrink from dwelling on some of the darker portions, not 
from any fascination in themselves, but because they 
afforded him scope for extracting the sweets of contrast. 
The changing complexion of his reminiscences could be 
traced in the succession of smiles and frowns which his 
face exhibited; for this habitually expressionless coun- 
tenance could change with wondrous mobility from grave 
to gay when n6 observant eye was supposed to be " taking 
stock." But neither his smiles nor his frowns were plea- 
sant to look upon. Even about his smiles there was too 
much self -concentration to rank them among the engaging 
phenomena of human feeling. 

Frown the First. He was thinking of a taunt which 

had been flung at him by some of his schoolfellows when 

he was yet a very little boy, a taunt of socially degraded 

parentage, of the truth of which he then became aware 

for the £nt time, and the sting oi 'wYi\c\i\ksA Tvd\si<^ «>>-'" 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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his soul ever since, and would there rankle, as he knew 
well, to the end of his life. It must be a grievous thing, 
no doubt, to carry about with one the inexpungible stain 
of illegitimate extraction ; but surely it must be a worse 
thing still to be the offspring of the public executioner, 
even though bom in lawful wedlock. Still there might 
lurk about the fact some tragic element of romance that 
might sublimate such an origin into a thing of sensational 
interest. 

But even that element of distinction was denied to 
ShiresB Braithwaite. What the little boys had whispered 
to him was, not that his father was the hangman, but 
merely a hangman's mate — a sort of supernumerary whom 
the Finisher of the Law had been wont to summon to his 
assistance on his professional visits to certain county towns 
in Scotland — not even a professional, but a hireling by 
the hour or piece, eking out the scanty and uncertai^ 
wages of a day-labourer by a degraded voluntary ofhcQ, 
which he strove, and all but successfully, to keep secret 
from his fellows. He, too, had his strange story, but it 
concerns us not here. The sudden bitterness of revelation 
to the child-mind, and the horror of subsequent con- 
firmation, when, stealing out one dark midnight, he had 
followed his father to the precincts of a prison, outside 
which the sound of hammers on a half -finished scaffold was 
making night hideous, were present to his mind now as 
sharply and sorely as they had been eighteen years ago. 
' Not so the succeeding weeks, which no effort of memoiy 
could distinctly summon up, which were all a fever of 
blackness and darkness, horrible with the beating of 
hammers and the tightening of knotted cords. It was i^ 
delirious unconsciousness that the soul passed through its 
travail, and the skeleton was born. But he remembered 
how, on the discovery that the secret was known, he had 
been sent to a village some forty miles distant from the 
scene of his earliest school days, to a brother of his dead 
mother's ; who had christened him anew, saying nothing 
about the skeleton, though each knew well that it stood 
ever between them. And he remembered, and the frowst 
deepened as he thought of it, his father's parting ixLY^XL^^ 
tion ere they separated, to meet no TCioTft oii ^«!?0b.« "V^ 
waa no paternal blessing ; no sweet xxt^eucj^ ^^ IcJ^'i^ '^5^ 
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the path of right ; no tender reminder that his dead 
mother was now a guardian angel whom every wilful error 
would wound and grieve. It was simply a whisper in his 
ear to be careful not to cut the cord that botind his little 
box of clothes, but to give it entire to his uncle as a 
present, for it was the very rope that ! 

No wonder Shiress Braithwaite frowned. I confess I 
pity this man. When I began this chapter, I hated 
him like poison — not because he was a determinate 
villain, for he had not stamina for that, and circum- 
stances had not yet developed all the evil of which he 
was capable ; but because he had done a mean thing of 
which we shall hear in time. But when I look back 
upon these two things — that ineradicable curse of parental 
degradation for which he was in no way responsible, 
and that sharp, child-grief, surpassing all the griefs of 
many a manhood — it seems cruel to put the knife too 
deep into an anatomy that has been so sorely wrung. 

Is it not some apology for a wrong-principled life, 
when fate from the very commencement has set a man 
apart from his fellows — ^that he has not been permitted 
to fall m, as others do, into the easy natural grooves of 
life, but has found himself from the first on an invidious 
standpoint, of which others have no experience, from the 
alien isolation of which he has to descend and be natural- 
ised before he can take part in the common harmony at 
all ? Is it any wonder if he never does get naturalised ? 
Is it any wonder if the alien chord always does remain 
a sharp or so above concert pitch ? . . . 

And touching this great dliild-grief of his, may it not 
have been as it were some sort of pre-atonement for much 
succeeding error ^ Modem consciousness, with its keen 
introspection, seems, to judge from many expressions in 
odd comers of literature, to be awakening at last to the 
reality and awfulness of the sorrows of childhood; In 
respect of all-absorbing absolute blackness while they 
last, manhood has xlothing like them. And this of the 
ehild Shiress was so great and so unendurable that when 
he emerged from the deep waters he was hardly more 
responsible for the warp that thereafter existed in his 
nature than for certain pinioning episodes in the history 
of hia father. Frowa. the First waa iio\> «i ^\e«a&iit \bixi^ 
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to look Upon, but in chanty let us pardon it^ were it ten ' 
times as ugly. 

Smile the First. This was a parenthetical smile. Aa . 
he slightly shifted his position, without, however, inyoly-^ • 
ing a single corrugation in his masterly smoothness ci 
attire, his eye caught his legs, or his legs his eye, and he 
was smiling to think how admirably fitted they were to 
figure^ '^ in society." It was quite a Terpsichorean con- 
catenation of thought, somewhat of the nature of '* ladies' 
chain." 

Frown the Second. He was thinking now of his imcle,' 
his mother's brother, whose whole treatment of him had 
been one uniform course of kindness ; but who, in 
Shiress's sixteenth year, had suddenly disappeared, in a 
state of mental derangement, from his village-world, and 
as Shiress had been fain to hope, irom the whole sublunary ^ 
world. This uncle of his had been a tradesman, a warm^ ' 
hearted, well-doing man, whose brain had never been sus- 
pected of any organic infirmity whatever, unless doting^ 
uxoriousness be included within the province of brain*< 
pathology. He had led a quiet, easy-going village life, 
respected and even loved by all who knew him, wrapt up' 
in the love of his childless wife, and also, in no smau 
degree, of his ungrateful nephew ; till one day the quiet 
Scotch village in which he lived was disturbed by the news* 
that, in the course of what was then called ''flittin'," his* 
wife had been kiUed by the fall upon her of a heavy article* 
of furniture which she had been industriously assisting tO' 
lift down stairs. 

From that moment his uncle had become a changed > 
man, -imcertain in his movements and wild in his speech. 
A few weeks after the catastrophe it became known that 
he had iBuddenly disappeared. All search was fruitless.' 
Every trace of him had vanished. Shiress could have* 
told that even his manifest derangement must have had* 
some method in it, and could have proved that such was' 
the case by producing a packet which he had found on hia 
bed on the morning of the disappearance, and which con- 
tained, ov«r and above an injunction to abstain from all- 
search after him, a roll of bank-notes amounting t^ ^^^»s^ 
stiitM certainly in itself, but quite axii&clifitXL^ Vst ^\d^ 
htot^bt up as he had been to begin. t\iA ^^rotVl ^9r^(N2L. ^^^ 
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even in those early years his purpose of shaking off all 
connexion with the old, and of escaping, if that were; 
possible, from the skeleton that rattled its bones beside 
nim wherever he went, had formed itself with aH the: 
mature strength of a life-resolve ; and kind as his uncle 
had been to huh, there arose within him a hope that this- 
disappearance was iinal ; a hope that forbade him to throw 
any light, however faint, on the circumstances attending it. 
So he burned the note and hid the money, and taught, 
himself assiduously to believe that his uncle was dead. 
His father had died some years before ; and now that his 
imcle was gone^ there remained no witness to the fact- 
that he, Sh&ess Braithwaite, was the son of that father. 
Wherefore, then, the existence of Frown the Second % 
Who else now had the power to clothe the skeleton with, 
flesh and blood, and endow it with the gift of living 
tongue, so- that it might no longer content itself with. 

. rattling its old bones, but be able to point to him and say 

— ** This man is the son of 1" Father and uncl& 

eliminated, what enemy remained ? 

Just so. But several times of late, on his way hom& 
from his oflS^e, he had passed an old man. A tall, stoop- 
ing, tremulous, white-bearded old man, shuffling along: 
with lackrlustre look ; altogether a wreck of a man ; in 
whose gait there was a something of utter shif tlessness. 
that was eloquent of more than mere frailty of body ; the 
last man on earth, one would imagine, to rouse any tremor 
of fear or any disturbing emotion whatever in even the 
most timorous breast. When Shiress reached his home; 
after noting this- old man for the first time, his face, as he 
saw it in his mirror (his first resort at every incoming)^ 
was very pale. After seeing him for the second time it 
was paler still, for he fancied that the old man had looked 
somewhat fixedly at him, and that the lack-lustre look had 
become for a moment slightly less negative than he had 
observed before. The third time the old man had shuffled 
past him without apparently^noticing him at all. So also- 
the fourth time. Why should he disquiet himself in vain I 
It m/ust be a mistake. He would dismiss it from hia 
mind. White-bearded old men were all much alike. But 
Ifso^ why should this one summon up such specific remin- 

jscencea / No matter why. Hia \mc\Q iwuAt \k^ d»uL. 
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Nevertheless the frown continaed ; until replaced by — 

Smile the Second. The thought of his uncle had led 
him nowy by the usual laws of association, to recollections^ 
of one who had been a great favourite with the worthy 
man, and something much more than a favourite with 
himself. He was thinking now of a fair young girl, some^ 
two years younger than himself, but who, even at that- 
early age, had been the pride of the village for her beauty 
and her gentle ways. Like himself, she was in humble 
circumstances, but, unlike him, was contented with them. 
Had she known that an earPs blood was in her veins, it is* 
within the bounds of possibility that even she, meek as 
she was, might have indulged now and again in a little^ 
unwholesome discontent. Fortunately, however, no one- 
knew it but her grandmother, whose husband withal had 
no nearer connexion with the earldom involved in this 
dark allusion than the poorly-paid labour of clipping its- 
famous holly hedges. Nevertheless, the allusion is not 
altogether irrelevant to the purport of this story, as it 
may perhaps in some measure serve to account for that- 
delicacy of beauty which afterwards appeared in the face 
of Mary Drysdale, when a short experience of trouble 
and anxiety had refined away the plump rusticity that 
had hitherto confined her simply to the genus village-belle. 
In companionship with this girl, Shiress had passed the^ 
happiest hours of his life. They had been at school 
together, though Mary's school-days had ceased long 
before his, owing to the poverty of her parents. They 
had been play-fellows and walk-fellows for a still longer 
period, till ere his sixteenth year he had told himself, and 
told her too, that he loved her with a man's love. He 
was thinking now of many a very pleasant scene ; of greem 
hills climbed in sunny June days, not without trembUngly 
joyous assistance on his part, to the panting pace of the 
weaker vessel ; of long reclinings by roaring linns, or- 
haply by quieter waters, whose wimpling music was more 
in harmony with their own thoughts and words ; of rivu- 
let crossings unnecessarily multiplied, when his burdeik 
was not greater, but almost sweeter, than he could bear ;. 
of primrose-gatherings beneath the wide-whis^Tv\\% 
tremor of glorious forest umbrage ; oi sMtviimv ^^vocccisi^^ 
with auBDjr Buth glimpses of aometViin^ tclox^ ^cMa^ 
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beautiful tkan the finest of the wheat; of ^'rhododen-. 
dron walks" and ''Hme walks" in the grounds of the 
great earl, roamed through in meridian goings and twi^ 
light retumings ; with many another happy remembrance, 
peaceful some, fervid some, beautiful sdl. And yet hift 
smile a» he thought of these things was not a pleasant 
one to look upon. He was merely smiling to think what 
an ass he had been. And so Smile the Second* developed^ 
naturally into— 

Frown the Third. Up to the da4;e of some two months 
or BO before the commencement of this tale, Shiress 
Braithwaite had retained a soft spot in his heart — ^the 
most genuinely respectable spot in his whole nature. It 
was not quite so soft certainly as it had been on that 
parting day, when, before crossing the seas, he had sworn: 
to Mary, with only half a lie, that his whole object izt 
leaving her was to conquer for her sake ; that the whole 
glory of the spoil would consist in the laying of it at hen 
feet; that to say he would never forget her was the 
faintest form of expression that ever enfeebled the stuiu 
diest of facts ; with all the ferments and double-distiiw 
ments of overproof swearing that are common to the 
jargon of boy-lovers on farewell occasions — ^not quite so 
soft certainly as during that last breezy five minutes of 
clinging of lips and wringing of hands, in si^ht of the cold 
blue sea and the colder Blue Peter. 

Still it had been soft, in a way, up to the date alluded 
to. The girl whom he had left in her fourteenth yeary 
almost full-grown as to stature, had grown with him 
ideally in life-purpose and importance ; and what had 
been wanting in her, his vanity had clothed her witib. 
They had corresponded during all these years, but fitfully^ 
for somehow her letters were a disturbing element in hu 
day-dreams. They were not badly written, and a Scotoh 

farish school is generally a guarantee for fair spelling; 
ut they were not '* up to the mark," and he seldom read 
them twice. Still he remembered that she had never been 
much given to words, and he flattered her, or rather him- 
self, that the tone of her mind was much better than the 
tone of her expressions. She had Been the cynosure of 
sJJ neighbouring eyes in their little village, and when> he 
<»rried the idea of her about with. Ydm, \aa \]cii<(»n:AQiv;ra& 
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▼aniiy illogically transferred ihia cynosaruia along witit 
her. 

During these years the poor girl had been orphaned- of 
both parents, and had afterwards lived with that ev^ lem 
than morganatic countess, her grandmother, who nowsvlM 
sisted on, to put it mildly, the ancient clippings of those 
holly hedges, which had long ago assumed the form of a 
small pension from the great house ; reversing the anoieiii 
fairy legends about money turning into dry leaves. Tet 
this poverty of circumstances and surroundings had had 
little to do with hardening the soft spot in Shiress's heairt^> 
or with the displacing of her image from its lofty vi»on« 
ary pedestal. This may seem a contradiction in the nature 
of a selfish, aspiring young man ; but it should be remem- 
bered, not only that all natures are full of contradictions^ 
but that the desire of shining before one's early associates 
is one of the longest lived of the many phases of vanity. 
To display oneself as ''the great man" before those who 
have seen only our early littleness-^who that speaks 
sincerely will not confess the fellow-feeling, or fellow* 
faUing ? What else induced the magnificent Cagliostroi 
most cunning and vainest of men, to carry his sham 
coimtship, and his real retinue, back to his native Palermo^ 
where everybody knew that his father was only a smaU 
shopkeeper, and where he could not but know that aU 
sorts of questionable intricacies awaited him ? The most 
consistent cunning, when it will yield to nothing else, wiU 
yield to vanity. 

For it must here be confessed that, honourable as the 
soft spot was — ^a little oasis of freshness in the midst of 
general aridity — ^it owed from first to last a good deal of 
its softness to this same vanity. He had been proud of 
her, but chiefly for his own sake, and the pride had 
remained and grown with him even when the object of it 
had become more or less of an idea. His love had become 
an abstraction, a kind of duty he owed to his own pride 
of purpose ; and through it all, and holding it together, 
ran that thread of strong desire to show himself off to 
the chosen companion of his obscurity as a success and — 
a gentleman. If she had loved him then, how mo\ii^ii9&i6 
adore him now ? With what god-AikQ ^«EL«to«te5 ^w^ 
AhasneruB not only permit her to to\w^\L^&•ws«^^x»^^s^ 
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raise her from the dust, and lead her into the inner 
chambers and amaze her with the hangings of Shushan t 
(Shushan, be it parenthetically remarked, was a very nice 
cottage on Wallaroo Point, the tenantship of which h& 
knew he could have for the asking). 

If it be deemed needful of further explanation that, 
this votary of success should still cling to the notion of 
uniting himself io the obscure companion of his humble 
days, let whosoever is desirous of such explanation put up 
with one other conjectural glimpse into this man's psy- 
chology. • Might it not be that in this reunion of the two 
opposite periods of his history, he was desirous to give 
himself assurance of the fulfilment of his life-purpose, so 
far as he had yet advanced. For this was a man who,, 
despite his long and quiet pertinacity of aim, had yet so 
much of weakness and instability that in his secret com- 
munings he required to be ever ^imn^ assurcmces to himself^ 
He was equal to a long journey, but only so long as the 
road was marked by milestones. Take him away fron^ 
his milestones and the comfortable assurance of arithmeti- 
cal progression, and it was all over with his spirits and hia 
energies. In a trackless desert of life he would have per- 
ished from sheer lack of palpable encouragement. On & 
highway of life, with milestones and fixed stages, he 
could plod on unwearied for an indefinite length of days. 

For years past he had looked forward to his marriage 
with Mary Drysdale as one of the prominently marked 
stages of his journey. To miss this stage would be to 
turn his steps and his whole course of thought and calcu- 
lation into a new and unknown track ; and, with aXL his. 
quiet strength of persistency, he was not venturous. To 
marry her would be a kind of observance of the unities 
that would please and harmonise with his orderly souL 
He would thus prove to himself (which was of far more 
importance than proving it to her) that, so far, he had 
taken his destiny into his hand, and had done with it 
what he had said he would do. It would be, moreover, a 
kind of bringing together of the two opposite poles of 
circumstance, in which bringing together he could discern 
a never-failing source of self-gratulation in contrasting the 
past with the present. Mary Drysdale would be to him 
Ml ever-preaevit renmider oi viYi&t Yi^YiaA ^iX^oim^UBhed. 
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8he would represent the small beginnings, and he the 
noble endings ; while the two in one would be an incar- 
nate self -flattery. 

Consciously or unconsciously, though certainly not in 
so many shapen words, this had been the drift of many a 
musing, the essential virtue of many a flattering unction. 
So powerful was the virtue of it that it had prevailed 
even over a thought which had not unfrequently visited 
him ; the thought that, in a skeleton point of view, it 
might be better to cut all connexion with his previous 
acquaintance. He had weighed this carefully; and to 
the honour of the coolness of his head be it remarked, 
that he had conducted this weighing process without 
dreaming of putting his own or Mary's feelings into the 
scale. 

As for the sting of the remembrance of a broken pro- 
mise, he classed that, on scientific grounds, among the 
imponderables. He had rejected the above-mentioned 
suggestion of possible danger simply from its containmg 
no sufficient weight of menace to disturb his .previous 
calculations. Mary knew nothing ; not even the name 
of his childhood : moreover, his father was dead, and his 
uncle was nowhere. Who's afraid ? . . . Tet he 
frowned now to think that he had sent for her, and more 
deeply still to think that she had come. Whereof anon. 

Smile the Third. By one of those sudden changes of 
front in the marshalling of thought which can only be 
accounted for by ^'unconscious cerebration," he found 
himself mentally face to face with a reminiscence of much 
later date than the Khododendron walk and Blue Peter 
period — a reminiscence, in fact, only two months old. 
There was stirring dance-music in his ears, many-mingled 
fragrance in his nostrils, swift- whirling cyclones of muslins 
and tarlatans before his eyes, and on his arm the pant- 
ing daughter of the august Screws and Parings himself. 
He had actually been asked to the Minister's house. 

It had been the darling wish of his heart for many 
a day, but he had postponed the idea of it as something 
only to be attained after the isompletion of many gradual 
parallels. But it had come all at once, and lo^ h& ^^sk 
there. It was his first real step into ^^ ^ocAfi\>7^^^ ^tl^V^ 
had begun at the very top. Here was a Ta1lQa^;AXL<& VxAo^^ 
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Xhe goal towards wMeh he > had been willing to toil long 
and patiently he had suddenly reached as if by some 
atmospheric railway, the pneumatic power whereof was 
the breath of the word of the great Kesponsible Adviser. 
And the unexpected success had been crowned with the 
still higher one of unmistakably marked acceptance on 
the part of the daughter of the house— an acceptance so 
I4;>parent to himself at least as to make him feel that 
all his preyious views of life had been merely provisional. 

Tes, £ am compelled to confess it, though I do it with 
all reverence, wilii uncovered head and muf9.ed pen, and 
with the lamp turned down to due religious dimness — ^for 
the daughter of a Queensland Minister is high game to 
deal with, even in fiction — that Minister's daughter did 
then and there conceive for Shiress Braithwaite a regard 
of that tender-combustible species which aims at nothing 
short of companionship for life ; and being of a peculiarly 
magnetic disposition, and the said magnetism not duly 
under control, did manage in spite of herself to let him 
know it. There was no word or deed, or combination of 
both, to which a third party could have pointed as pal- 
pably significant ; but none the less did the cold steel of 
^iress's heart become aware of certain magnet-commun- 
ijigs and unwonted perturbations that made him feel as if 
his old life were, not dying out, certainly, but rapidly 
merging. in some higher law. Poor girl ! She was not to 
blame. Ministers' daughters-^even those of Queensland 
Ministers — ^are but men's daughters after all, and have 
many unofficial leanings. And Shiress Braithwaite, mind 
you, was a handsome man. 

Nor had ihe matter ended here. Morning visits, even- 
ing visits, ehuich doors, public concerts, Grovernment 
House (special invitation ; another milestoae), a man-of- 
war in the bay, and other interesting etcetera-etceteras, 
had all been beautifully subservient ; and the magnet- 
workings had become less and less misinterpretabie, if 
ever they had been bo at all. 

The strangest thing of all was that the MiniBter himself 

showed no symptom of intermeddling. Shiress began to 

think that he had hitherto rated lujiself too low. He 

itrerheard huaaeU spoken of one evening, by a voice not 

/a beslMghtiyUatenoi to, as ^^ a xiaiaog yoiux^ ukaov." ' His 
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horizon had widened ; his stand-point had risen. In hi|i 
new yiews of life he saw no falsifying of his previous 
calculations ; he had simply found a higher calculus. And 
all the while Mary was on her way to him ; and one day 
she arrived. 

You should have seen him frowning Frown the Fourth, 
which was called into existence by a mental vision of that 
azrival, and its concomitant incidents. This time he tried 
to crush out the recollections, but they vxyuM crowd upon 
him. How, moved by a lingering sense of honour, he 
had gone down to the Bay to meet her on board the ship 
that had brought her. How on board the steamer which 
took him down he had found the magnetic heroine of his 
new dreams, also bound on a mission of welcome to an 
arriving friend, one of her own sex. How he had denied 
the nature of his errand to his fair interrogator, and had 
professed to be acting for some humble friend — name un- 
mentioned. How his intended excellent management had 
been suddenly disconcerted as soOn as they had gone on 
board the '* Young Australia" by his being suddenly sprung 
upon and addressed by his Christian name, and that too 
by a figure which had palpably emerged from the second 
cabin (!) and was carrying galley-ward a tin of ^preserved 
potatoes ! The second cabin, which he had expressly f or- 
Indden in his letter of arrangements ! And the dress, 
too ! How could he gtfess that the poor thing, expecting 
him that day, though not so early, had purposely dressed 
herself as nearly as possible in the s^le and material 
which he had been most familiar with in the days when 
they had roamed together long ago 1 How could he be 
conscious of anything except that she was horribly dressed, 
looked horribly countrified, and had greeted him in a 
horribly broad accent, and that the diaphanous ministerial 
was standing by, smiling — very strangely 1 

If this were not merely a retrospective chapter, intended 
only to indicate the relative positions of certain parties at 
the opening o :the story, I should be tempted to dwell 
upon many succeeding details that forced themselves upon 
his recollection, yet perhaps it is as well to leave them to 
be imagined in the bulk ; for it would not be a pleasant 
thing to dwell upon the conduct oi a mKH ^\i<^ ^i^^Vcc^- 
self, bj- Jiia own arrangement, vritTci an ixaioc^xA. ^B^. 
thrown absolutely on his hands, and. ^Vo «a^ \sMSMitt«- 
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deliberately to alienate her affections from him by studied 
indifference, and an oiganised system of petty sl^^hts. A 
idngle week of such tactics had sufficed. 

Mary Drysdale had disappeared, without a word of ex- 
planation, firom the boarding-house in which he had placed 
her. Let us not dwell on the horrors of that week, on 
*the amazement of disappointed affection, on the help- 
lessness of forlorn desolation. Let us leave likewise 
to conjecture the shifts and excuses that cleared Shiress 
Braithwaite in the ministerial quarter. Nay, further, 
let us even give the poor devil his due, and hope 
it may stand as something to his credit, that with a 
friendless and moneyless girl thrown utterly on his 
'guidance and protection, more never even entered his 
mind than simply to be nothing to her. I think I have 
mentioned that he was a respectable man. 

A gleam of satisfaction came into his eyes when he 
thought how completely she was gone. Weeks had 
passed without his being troubled with any sign of her 
•existence. She had gone of her own free will, and without 
^clandre ; for even those with whom she had lived only 
knew him as one who was interested in her. How thank- 
ful he was that, with all her simplicity, she had proved 
herself high-minded : — how thankful now for the scorn 
with which she had treated his proposal to send her to 
«chool for a year. How successful that arrow had been, 
that had been followed by her flight. Why should he 
trouble himself about her any more i He had never pro- 
posed separation. He had been willing to supply funds 
ior her board till — well, he never could satisfactorily finish 
that word UU, But she had chosen to go ; she was gone ; 
and only last evening he had seen the ministerial, and she 
had been powerfully magnetic. Wherefore should he 
disquiet his soul in vain ? 

Just then it seemed to him, in the depth of his musing, 
that the skeleton rattled its bones with a more than usual 
vigorous shake. But on a repetition of the sound he 
became aware that it was only a knock at his door, and 
he posed himself for a visitor. 

Whereupon, an old man with a long white beard shuffled 
into the room, shut the door, and, without waiting to be 
asked, took a seat, and deposited on the floor the vener- 
abJe aaggestion of a hat 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sandie's Meanness. 



"Wb left Sandie Scott surveying a postage-stamp. It did 
not require any very great knowledge of surveying to 
Gompnte its fractional acreage ; but Sandie's mind was 
not disturbed by the question of its area. The likeness 
on it, representing a regal young female, apparently scared 
at the prospect of having to wear so burdensome a head> 
dress, was not a flattering one ; but neither had the sub- 
ject of correct portraiture any place in his thoughts. It 
denoted to his mind a great deal more than was indicated 
by either shape, size, colour, device, or representative 
value. To him it was fraught with a history such as no 
postage-stamp ever had before. He had handled many 
such, and yet '* never aught like this." It was the worst * 
confirmation of his worst suspicions. It was to him a 
picture of desolation. It was a microcosm of woe. It 
was the last drop in the well. It was the literal stamp of 
poverty. It was, pawnbroking apart, his heroine's last 
shift. 

Sandie had never known poverty himself, but he had 
seen much of it in others, and to him " poortith cauld" 
had no ridiculous side. He would have deservedly re- 
buked any reader who may have smiled at his last view of 
the case. The same heartless reader would doubtless bav© 
smiled again to see him in due time retire with his sta^^P 
mto a comer, put the sticky side to his lipS and uninten- 
tionally seal his own kiss by too lingering a pressure, f- 
pawmg customer went even further for he laughed out- 
nght when Sandie, startled by hfs suSden ^^ ^1^" 

^g, turned round to reply with half a stamp on each UP, 

Ztt \«"J^i**^^^ ^* 5^ *^thema between them. ^^ 
J^e time he had managed to detach the fragments, they 

or i7jr""'*'^' """"^' to ht,*J:ySg in 1^^*^^" 
^-ex^e^enaed. He could ^^,^^\-^^^^^ 
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resolution. Nothing could be clearer than that she needed 
hdp; nothing coidd be clearer than that he was far 
more than willing to give it, if only he might find some 
palatable form in which to embody his assistance without 
scaring the object of it. He pondered long and deeply, 
with his knuckles pressed against his yet adhesive 
lips. Pennies dropped in imheeded. ^'Good morn- 
ings" changed to '^ good days," and ''good days" declined 
to ''good afternoons," unanswered. He gave thirteen 
pence for a shilling ; and when convicted of the mistake, 
laid down a penny more. He forgot his pipe. He ignored 
his dinner. His soul was a charnel-house of slaughtered 
schemes, most of them choked as soon as bom. Some 
lived just long enough to laugh in his face. A few bid 
fair for life, assumed hopeful proportions, then burst, 
and sank quietly into the limbo of rejected plans. Most 
of them he smothered with his own weight, owing to their 
sheer lack of promise. The sun was going down, and 
still the infanticide went on. "The sun went down, nor 
ceased the carnage there." The sun had been down 
nearly half an hour, and the night was upon him, when 
Sandie suddenly became aware, as on a previous occasion, 
that cmy scheme would be vain unless he first of all found 
her out. First catch your hare. 

She had not come back ; of that he was certain. With 
the exception of those two minutes of glutinous oscula- 
tion, his face had never been turned from the direction of 
the window during the entire day. He had let many 
faces slip past unnoted, but he felt acutely aware that 
hers would have fished him up from any depth of reverie. 
Her very shadow would have brought him to the surface 
at once. 

He would give her one hour more. If she had not 
appeared by the end of it, he would go in search of her. 
What to do if he did find her, would be for after con- 
sideration., Meantime he was prepared to go into every 
house in town, with or without pretext, if so be he might 
only catch a glimpse of her. House ! More likely road, 
scrub. Government reserve, or river-bank. His heart 
quailed as he thought of the small probability of success. 
JNevertheleWj he would go through with it. 
Ab the hoxa glided on he \>eg«a to ^^miik. VkaX> \!(»^<^\ild 
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be necessary for him to engage some ebliging neighbour 
or acquaintance to take his place at the receipt of custom 
until the usual hour for closing the ferry-house, supposing 
he should not have returned by that time. This led 
him to recur to an idea which had more than once passed 
through his mind of late. As Scott had recovered 
strength, he had naturally become more inclined to go 
about, and the pence-table from morning till night was. 
beginning to be felt rather too much of a sedative. He 
had never been much given to gadding about ; but the 
very thought that he couldnH get away was worse than the 
not getting away itselL N<:>w if he could only fall in 
with some nice honest lad 

Whew ! Bid you ever see a man knocked down with 
an idea 1 Did you ever see a man struck all of a heap 
with one ] Well^ even if you have not, the context will 
not suffer in the matter of elucidation, for Sandie's idea 
produoed neither of these effects. What it did was this : 
he was craning out over his money-board, peering into 
the gathering darkness in wistful search after the obliging^ 
neighbour above alluded to, when the idea sent his neck 
up against his half-open window, with a force which would 
have given a less strongly constituted man the quietus of 
a rabbit. He pulled in his neck and his stunned head, 
sat down in his chair, and gazed at nothing with such 
enwrapt bewilderment as Saul must have felt when he, 
found himself smitten at once with the gift of prophecy.. 

But the idea that had jerked him up was no prophecy. 
It was simply a question ; and the question was-— ^* Why 
Lad 1" 

Why indeed 2 Why indeed ? . . . This was the ever- 
recurring burden of his bewilderment. Were nicenesft 
and honesty the uninfringible monopoly of the genus Icbdf 
And presently, still dazed, he found himself repeating 
aloud one of his old parish school lessons — ^'Masouline^ 
Gaffer ; Feminine, Gammer ; Masculine, Lad ; Feminine, 
Lass" — till a respectable elderly spinster depositing a 
Tommy Dodd, and catching only the last word, recalled 
him to himself by pertinently inquiring if he knew ''who 
he was a-talkin' to." Whereupon Sandie once more ixi«x- 
flhalled his faculties. 

It waef a splendid notion — in fact, it vraa t\iA ^^rj V2Mi3c^ 
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he had been hunting for all day. And as he looked air 
it; it gathered and grew, not only in size, but complexity, 
till in the whirr and bustle of wheels within wheels he- 
hardly recognised the simple force that a few minutes aga 
had nearly broken his neck. This plan at least would 
not be strangled in the birth. He would give it a fair 
trial. He would walk warily, softly, delicately ; but not 
irresolutely. He would be gentle as the dove, and cun- 
ning as any serpent. Meantime he must find her. There 
was no use in laying his snare if she was not to pass* 
that way. At this point in his meditations a cuckoo of the 
Swiss cM^ef species lumped out from somewhere over hi» 
head, and, warning him that the hour was gone, turned 
him, cuckoo-like, out of the nest. 

He was not long in finding the obliging neighbour, and, 
having covered up the lower part of his face with one of 
those imcomf ortable articles ^led comforters, he limped 
down to his boat. It was a warm evening, and he had 
no need whatever of woollen comfort ; but he had sir 
vague idea that he was going on a secret and important^ 
mission, whereunto disguise was in some sort necessary. 

Sandie, crossing the river, had a very peaceful and even 
beautiful scene before him. A bright moon had now 
risen ; and Brisborough is exceedingly like fair Melrose 
in one respect, that, to view her aright, you must choose 
a moonlight night for doing so. By moonlight she can 
hold up her head with the fairest of colonial towns. By- 
daylight it is more advisable for her to hold it down 

and mop it. The tinkling of a bell on board a steamer 
anchored in the stream, the sound of distant music water- 
borne, and equally musical laughter from a boat that shot 
past him, showing white dresses and wild steering, only 
made serenity more serene. If he could have shut out^ 
from view the parliamentary theatre, whose illumined 
windows showed that the collective pugnacity of the* 
colony was already at it tooth and nail, he might have 
pronounced it a panorama of perfect peace. The still- 
ness of it all was very acceptable to Sandie Scott, not 
from any merely sesthetical reason, but for this comfort — 
that if hia loved unknown were indeed houseless, she had 
at least no angry heaven to contend with. 
When lie reached the other Bide\iQXQ«X^s^^xQj^T^^Wsly 
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ihan ever that the world was all before him. It was not 
that he had too little to come and go upon, but that he 
had far too much. In fact, coming and going seemed 
likely to be the beginning and the end of it. How should 
he institute his inquiries 1 Were he to stop a policeman^ 
and ask if he had seen a tall beautiful girl^ with soft haz^ 
•eyes, who looked as if she paid her way with postage- 
.stamps, he would probably pass the night in the Becep- 
tion-house. Neither would it be afterwards adduced as 
evidence in favour of his sanity that he had clenched his 
description with the fact of his knowing nothing whatever 
about her. It was plain that he must prosecute his re- 
searches in silence. 

When a man with money in his pocket does not know 
where to go, his first idea is to take a cab there. Sandie 
took one. He mounted in front of a Melbourne car, and 
on being asked where he wanted to go, seemed^ and was, 
iairly taken aback ; but at length stammered out irreso- 
lutely, '^ Oh — up and doon." The cabman looked hard 
at him for a moment, winked to himself, whistling simul- 
itaneously, likewise to himself, and proceeded to drive 
**up an' doon.** 

If Sandie's common sense seemed to be deserting him, it 
anust be urged in his favour that every man in love is for 
the time being more or less of a noodle — especially more. 
This is not spoken to the disparagement of that singular 
phase of human life known as love ; for it must be con- 
fessed that it is a noble noodlety, somewhat akin (not to 
speak it profanely) to becoming a little child as a neces- 
4Nury preparative to entering the happiest of all kingdoms. 
They continued to drive up and down, round and about, 
^ong and across, through the whole string of adverbs of 
motion, and back again ; Sandie scanning, as minutely as 
the pace permitted, every female figure that came within 
"his field of vision ; but without result. He began to wax 
impatient, as did the cabman himself, to whom the streets 
of Brisborough did not present the freshness of novelty. 
The latter, indeed, notwithstanding acciunulating fare, 
continued at intervals to press his original inquiry, each 
time with intensified impatience, lugging into his intonn^^ 
Ration first the enemy of souls, then \na "i^Y^a^ oi ^iJwi^^^ 
jBDd £jially the two together, with marked «XV\xa\oxL Xa ^^^ 
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supposed ruddy colouring of the region specified. Getting 
no reply, however, from his absorbed fare, who happened 
in each instance to be intent on some approaching figure, 
he maintained his. own self-respect by exclaiming at the 
end of each unanswered question — "By gum, he's bad ; 
an' no mistake." 

They had somewhat slackened their pace on commencing 
to ascend a steep incline, when the vehicle suddenly 
dipped behind, and a heavy weight plumped down on the 
back seat ; foUowed by another dip, and another plump 
down of another heavy weight. From the heavy weights 
there instantaneously followed two shrill treble shrieks ol 
laughter, then two oaths, and mutual congratulations on 
having '< done it as right as ninepence." There was no 
reason assigned, and never has been, why that sum was 
selected to typify the perfection of dexterity. Sandie's 
eye being at that moment fixed on a rapidly approaching 
fimide fom-which it may as well be mentioned was not 
the one he was in search of — he did not turn round to scan 
the arrivals ; and when he heard the cabman's '^ Hullo, 
Ju ! — Hullo, Su !" he thought it as well fco continue to look 
straight before him. 

Let us follow his example. We are not going to look 
round. But we cannot help hearing sometimes, and 
neither could Sandie. If the tares wiU rustle, as well as 
the wheat, we, the wheat, cannot shut our wheat-ears at 
will. Sandie had not heard much before he began ta 
think that a special Providence must have plumped those 
heavy-weights behind him. 

'' And have you never seen her since f were the first 
words that riveted his attention ; and they were so com- 
pletely in unison with his own thoughts, that he could not 
choose but listen. 

" Never," was the reply ; ^* I only wish I could. Sha 
was so kind' to me on board ship when my baby died^ 
that I would do anything to keep her out of harm's way." 

'' It looked (adjectives omitted) like that (didn't it !) 
when you recommended her to board with the old 
one ! 

" The old one ! The (further omitted) wretch ! Ah, I 
didn't think she was so bad then. B^it ahe charged the 
poor thing double for everything, mi^l \v8A ^^^^^ ^^^ifidb. 
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new sorrowful story to squeeze a loan out of her ; an* 
when she had squeezed her dry, she turned her out !" 

" And then you took her in — ^to keep her out of harm's 
way !" 

*' I did. What else could I do 1 I found her walking 
about the streets looking for service. But it's a bad time 
now. Three ships within the month. Every place filled 
up. So I took her home. I was ill myself for a whole 
month after that, and she nursed me as if I had been her 
own sister; and nothing happened to scare her like, till 
one night Lizzy came in. Tou know how Lizzy talks 
when she's the worse of drink. Well, though Mary's as 
green as grass, I suppose she began to think things, for 
she got up and put on her hat, and walked out, with a 
look at me that'll haunt me all my life. It was just as if 
an angel had found out all at once that she had been 
nursing a devil." 

"Walker!" 

** Ah, you may say what you please. You don't know 
her. There wasn't a mother in that ship that didn't wor- 
ship the boards she walked on. God knows where she 
has slept these last four nights !" 

*' I saw her to-night." 

"Where 1 Why didn't you tell me 1" 

"Because she's mad." , 

* * Mad ! What in the name " 

" She mvst be mad. I put some money in her hand, 
and she threw it on the ground." 

'* Oh Su, Su ! we know why. But where was she 1" 

" On the Milston-road. She was leaning on the fence, 
and looking down at the river." 

" Oh Su ! you don't think she w<yM, do you 1" 

" Would what ?— Hullo 1 what's up now f' 

"Tmoff." 

It was true ; and Sandie was off also ; only he paid the 
cabman first, which Ju didn't. 

Having no desire to follow so doubtful a guide, and 
being in possession of as much information as she, with 
regard to the direction in which his search should be pro- 
secuted, he turned up a by-street, and made his 'wSi'j ««» 
fast 'as he could toward the MilBton-xo^A) iVoxL^. ^^^ 
hnin was aurging with, horrible tlio\ig)a.\a. "Ei^wcLXi^Vstft 
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he had oyerheard this conversatioii, the story of the poor 
girl's poverty had been as plain to him as if he had heard 
it from her own lips. But now to the wretchedness of 
destitution there was superadded the horror of nameless 
danger. The bundles had spoken plainly enough of the 
Jews, but he had now made the more terrible discovery 
that she had been unwittingW^in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, and might be again. Worse still, the words '* lean- 
ing on the fence, and looking down at the river," had 
roused a new dresld which made him curse his own slow- 
ness, and stigmatise all his previous delicacy as the merest 
and most unpardonable cowardice. 

After a few minutes he emerged upon the Milston-road, 
and hurried along like one demented, but with the sole 
result of descrying ever and anon one solitary figure glid- 
ing like a ghost from shadow to shadow, bent as he guessed 
on the same errand as himself. ; for he had never doubted 
from the first that the '' she" so vaguely spoken of was the 
all-absorbing object of his own interest. Never had the 
world seemed to him so heartless, as from cottage and 
villa, music, and merry tones, and laughter fell on his ear 
as he passed. He was glad when he had left the abodes of 
men behind him. He walked on, as it seemed to him, for 
miles, now on the open road, and now on the extreme 
verge of the bank, eyeing eveif with a special fascination 
of dread, though he tried to avoid doing so, such abrupt 
points as seemed best adapted for — a leap. 

He b^an to think he had gone too far. He retraced 
his steps, zigzagging from river-edge to furthest wayside, 
examining every doubtful prominence, and distracted with 
unavailing shadows. His strength began to fail him. 
Since his convalescence he had not been used to the like 
of this, and the torture of suspense was telling on him 
even more than bodily exertion. When he reached the 
part of the road from which he had started, even his co« 
searcher was gone. There was no one in sight. The 
music had ceased in every house, and most of the win- 
dows were darkened. He was alone, and baffled. In his 
weary wretchedness he threw himself down on the grassy 
bank where shadow lay deepest, and bemoaned his unhelp- 
falneBB. It seemed to be all that was left him to do. . 
-He waa deeply engaged in the pa.mivj\ dHaeo^er^ that 
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to the mind in a state of dire solioitude rest is the severest 
of all exertions, when he became aware of the soimd of 
voices in momentarily lessening distance. As they ap- 
proached, he fancied that the tones of one, and indeed of 
both, were somewhat familiar to him. It was in a great 
sigh of thanksgiving that he at length expressed his assur- 
ance that she for whom he feared was yet in the land of 
the living. There could be no doubt about it ; it was 
she ; and she was slowly drawing near the very spot 
where he had lain down in despair. He remained per- 
fectly still, not from any impertinent curiosity, and not 
even from the conscious will to hear what was not in- 
tended for his ears, but simply because he was spell- 
bound. The inertia of fascination left no room for active 
will in the matter. There he was, and it seemed to him 
that he was compelled to remain still whether he would 
or no. 

It was the second time in the course of the same even- 
ing that he had been placed in such circumstances, and 
apparently by mere good luck. But this time it was no 
mere fortuity, as his present position was the result of the 
information he had previously obtained. But not the 
less did it seem to Sandie another 'special Providence, and 
the feeling that he was sent there helped to root him to 
his vantage ground. For the rest, he was in deep shadow, 
and not Qkely to be observed. 

" I am not afraid of that," were the first words he dis- 
tinctly heard, and the voice was that only one, to which 
none others were like — ^* I am not afraid of that. They 
will not find me where I sleep, if I can only get across the 
river." 

" But they will, I tell you. They'll take you up for 
vagrancy. Think of that. Poor child, you know nothing ~ 
about these things. Come for one night, only for one 
night." 

" Once for all, no. God reward you for what you mean 
kindly. But if you wish to do me a favour, leave me." 

" Will you not take the money, then ]" 

"No, indeed." 

" Not even a shilling 1" 

"Not even, a farthing. Don't ioxce m^ \.Q w^iJK- 
harahljr. J don't mean to; indeed 1 dox^t. Xcsvsl «cft 
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very kind, but I cannot take it — ^though Qod knows 
how Borely I need it." 

There were farther pressings, and further refusals. The 
latter were very persistent, yet very gentle, and accom- 
panied with no offensive scorn of insulted virtue, no 
loathing of what was meant in sisterly charity, though 
the charity was offered in the coin of the devil. 

*' Tou rrmst leave me," said that voice at length, '' or I 
must leave you. As for the fear that brought you to me, 
put that away altogether. I am not anxious to die. 
besides, I have something to do before thinking of that. 
Leave me to God. He will take care of me." 

'^But, Mary Drysdale, you are starving." 

"Good-bye." 

" If you would only come and eat something, girl. The 
bread's bread, whatever buys it. Come now, do ;" and the 
tone was that of one entreating as if for her own life. 

** Good-bye, once more. God bless you." 

And this time edie tore her arm from the other's grasp, 
and moved rapidly toward the spot where Scott was 
rediniog, much, as may be supposed, to the increase of 
the reclmer's agitation. Her companion turned away in 
another direction. Sandie could hear her weeping ; and 
even in the more absorbing interest of the other's pure 
distress, could find room for a prayer and a sigh for the 
kindly outcast that seemed to steal away with mourning 
into the land of shadows. 

But out of the land of shadows poor Ju has to come and 
darken our story once more. Scarcely had he lost sight 
of her when she reappeared, running at fuU speed. In 
another moment Mary Drysdale would have made the 
discovery that a third party had been privy to their con- 
versation, when she was caught by the skirts, and her 
would-be friend was down on her knees at her feet. 

'' Oh, Mary, Mary ! " she cried, untying something that 
hung at her neck. "You'll take this shilling ! you will ! 
you will ! Don't say no, till you hear. Sit down till I 
tell you. And if you'll only take it, dearie, X'U leave you 
and never trouble you more." 

They sat down. Sandy could have touched them with 
Ms oatstretched hand, and he became afraid his very 
hreatbing would betray him. 
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** You remember when baby died," she continued, gulp- 
ing distressfully at every word ; * *ali, you didn't know me 
then, or you wouldn't nave been so good to me'. You 
remember the beautiful Bible you gave me. You thought 
I would read it. Well — I did, once or twice. I haven't 
got it now. Don't turn away from me when I tell you. 
Some days ago I was very bad, and I had nothing to get 
a drop with. I sold your pretty Bible, Mary, but when I 
got the shilling for it, so help me, I was afraid to spend it. 
A something seemed to come over me when I looked at it, 
and I coulc&'t part with it. So I made a hole in it, and 
hung it, round my neck. It's true as God, Mary ; that's 
the id^itical shilling. You'll take it, dearie — ^it's as pure 
as your own self. It's your own. Lideed it's your own. 
Oh, thank God !— she's taken it ! " 

And before Mary could spedc, she was gone again into 
the land of shadows, where she remaineth unto this day. 

Sandie was alcme in the still night with Mary Brysdale. 
And now the old irresolution of delicacy came over him, 
and he felt as if it would be profanity to move. She was 
sitting down almost dose beside him, and now and again 
he caught a faint sound as if she' were whispering to her- 
self, or to the invisible power over and around them both. 
Even^ when she rose at length, and moved toward the 
town, he was loth to follow her. Now that she was near 
him, alive, and with at least the means of averting present 
starvation, he began to feel the unworthiness of his^ posi- 
tion. There was something of the temporising Hamlet in 
this man's composition ; only, he was the Hamlet of love, 
and not of vengeance. But when the sound of her footsteps 
grew fainter, and yet fainter, the fear of losing her again, 
prevailed. He was one of those who have been brought up 
in the belief of special providences, and it seemed to him 
that he would be despising those timely interpositions 
with which he had been favoured if he allowed them to 
slip away unimproved. Not, therefore, without the con- 
venient doak of duty, in addition to his hungering love, 
did he rise, and, at safe distance, follow the retreating 
figure. 

He lost sight of her for a minute or two when &h.<^ 
turned into Queen Yictoria-stieet, \)\Lt ugdoxL ^«»siS&^\^^ 
standing at a belated fruit-atalL, lioldiii^ ttOTCL"^ «^^^^ '^^w 
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her hand, and apparently chaffering with the yendor. 
The thought of this last, while it grated against his 
romance, only added acuteness to his sympathy ; for he 
had seen before now tlutt the meannesses which follow in 
the train of poverty are the sorest evidences of straggle. 
Had he been only a few steps nearer, even his romance 
need not have suffered, for he would have heard that she 
was negotiating, though unsuccessfully, to be permitted- 
to pay; which idea, to the everlasting honour of apple- 
momrery, an old man, ahnost as poor as herself, was pooh- 
pooldng4dthquitea6r«8U8-air. 

From this point she retraced her steps, and he saw with 
some pleasure that she was making direct for his own 
feny. He could now safely assume the same object, and 
hiding as much of his face as he could with his Job's com- 
iorter, he quickened his pace, and so managed that they 
arrived at the ferry steps together. She showed no 
astonishment, and no trepidation at finding herself accom- 
panied. When she turned her face upon him, pale in the 
pale moonlight, he could see on it that settled sadness 
which is beyond surprise. It was plain, too, that she did 
not recognise him, and he gave no sign. 

They had not long to wait. A ferry-boat was even 
.then approaching, bringing over a party of revellers, some 
of whom, in unconscious mockery of the homeless girl, 
were chorally insisting on there being no place like home, 
while others antiphonised, also chorally, that they meant 
to delay their return thither until the morning. When 
these had reached the firm earth, Sandie helped Mary 
Drysdale into the boat, touching her hand for the first 
time. It was her left hand; it was ungloved; and he 
.saw and felt that there was no ri/ng. I doubt if any ring 
ever gave greater pleasure by its presence than this by ito 
absence. 

Sandie'B comforter performed its function so effectuaUy 
that his own ferryman, who fortunately was half-asleep, 
4id not recognise him, and took threepence from his 
master without the slightest notion that he was impover- 
ishing the firm. It required an effort of stem self-sup- 
pression on Scott's part to look on while she tendered her 
TFhole fortune to Charon, and received it back illegally 
'diminiBhed by one-half ; which exoibSXAXiXi ^\iX3\x«A\»\^TL'^«& 
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acoompanied by a sleepy inarticulate growl, having some 
rambling reference to one o'clock in the morning. Up to 
the present date that ferryman has never been able to 
make out why he was summarily discharged from Scott's 
employ the very next day. They reached the other side 
without having exchanged a word. It was plain, from 
the distance which she contrived to make between them> 
that she was not disposed for conversation. To him, how- 
ever, this was but a minor matter. His object now was 
to discover where and how she managed to pass her 
nights. If he could succeed in obtaining even her open- 
air address, if open-air it was, he fancied he could advance 
his little plan more satisfactorily. 

His perambulations, he found, were still far from being 
ended. It crossed his mind more than once that she 
meant to walk on during the entire night, but even if 
such were the case, he made up his mind manfully to do 
so too. Weary as he was of the undignified task of fol- 
lowing stealthily, and dodging every now and again to 
escape observation, he pursued his object with a steady and 
vigilant persistence worthy of Scotland Yard. When at 
length they emerged upon Wallaroo Point, he began to 
reflect with some comfort en the fact that the very geo- 
graphy of the plaoa must necessarily ere long bring her to 
a full stop. 

He was himself brought to a full stop before many 
minutes more. For the first time since they had left the 
boat he had taken his eyes off her, merely for such time 
as sufficed to take out his watch and turn the face of it so 
as to catch the full light of the moon, and when he looked 
up again she was gone. As completely gone as if she had 
sunk into the earth, or, like Macbeth's witches, had van- 
ished ''into the air." He could not even guess in which 
direction she was most likely to have turned, for his last 
glimpse of her had shown her as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the road. There were houses at short inter- 
vals on each side, but this only made the case more per- 
plexing. On what possible pretext could he rouse the 
inmates with vague inquiries] Or, on the other hand, 
how could he risk the possibility of being caught lingering 
illegally, and at such an hour, on lioiiQa\ipQO^^^^Y^^Tc&AK0i^\ 
What about Bpeoial Providence now \ ioA iot \\a^«t 
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discoznfoart, the moon jast then suffered herself to be di>*' 
scured by the edge of a dark doud. 

He placed himself as nearly as possible on the spot 
where he had last seen her. He then diverged at right 
angles to the left till he was stopped by a hedge. Relin- 
quishing this side, he tried the right, and a straight line 
led to a path, which, skirting the end of one of the housea 
facing the road, opened out npon a common extending 
towa»l the river. He followed this path, traversed the 
common almost to the river's edge, and arrived at his wits' 
end. There was no figure in view. Wearied and per^- 
plexed, he did what probably any one of us would have 
done under the circumstances ; he sat down, and asked 
himself j What next ] 

At that particular time,, in that particular part of the 
stream, there lay the battered shell of what had once been 
a coasting steamer, now long since gone where all good 
steamers go. What had once pulsated with ffuperhumaa 
force, and drowned with its shnek the voices of commerce 
or of pleasure, now ^' knew nor voice nor motion" other 
than was supplied by a small colony of rats, rejoicing in 
the imimpeded exercise of free selection. Mast, smoke> 
stack, bowsprit, figure-head, stem-frame, in fact, all pro- 
jecting members, were gone, and it lay there a mere 
marine torso, with the additional degradation, which no 
torso is of a nature to suffer, of ruthless disembowelment. 
It looked very weird in the moonlight, as all abandi^ed 
vessels do-r-mcfl!e so than any other species of human 
habitation ; perhaps because to such moving tenement we 
have been accustomed, while yet it has walked the waters, 
instinctively to attribute a personal identify and an. indi< 
vidual life ; so that we come to regard an abandoned hulk, 
not merely as a ruin, but as a corpse. And this was a 
mutilated one, that had been subjected, not only to the 
sweeping of ^* decay's effacing fingers," but to the more 
active sweeping of tne besom ^ destruction — whidi appa- 
rently had made the deck its dust-pan, heaping it with 
splintera of unrecognisable woodwork, portions of defaced 
panelling, brol^n stanchions, rusty bolts, and huge dia^ 
torted fragments of iron girders. Great chasms yawned 
in the deck, like the gaping woimds through which the 
^rtured life iutd issu^. Thxouglb. oua oi ^<&%«5 ^\ask 
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revealed idso a smaller gap in the farther cdde of the 
vessel, the eye looking obliquely from the bank above 
could see a gleam of shining water and the shimmer of a 
reflected star. 

It was upon this that Sandie Scott was looking down. 
He was weak and weary and dejected, and his ideas were 
in a state of anarchy. It seemed as if the two lobes of the 
brain had spUt partnership, and had each started its own 
independent course of thought. One half of the brain was 
wondering what had become of Mary Drysdale, and specu- 
lating on the appearance ' and disappearance of appari- 
tions; the other half was wondering which particular 
star it was that he saw reflected in the stream through the 
gap in the further side of the hulk. Almost mechanically 
he raised his eyes to the sky to And the explanation of the 
latter problem ; and when he had fixed upon a certain 
star as the reality he was in search of, he again looked 
down in order to verify his conception by comparison. 

It was very singular. Sandie rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. There could be, as he himself expressed 
it, no two ways about it. The reflected star was gone. 
The gleam of shining water was gone. The gap on the 
further side of the hulk was filled up, or did not exist at 
all. The two lobes of his brain resimied partnership, and 
bent their whole combined forces to the solution of thia 
new enigma. 
« First of all he waited a short time, to see if any further 
change would take place, thinking that perfect stillness 
on his part might be more likely to lead to explanation 
than a sudden rush to the place of mystery. But he 
waited in vain ; and at length chafing at his own inac- 
tion, he moved down to the hulk. As the deck was on a 
level* with and nearly dose to the bank, he found no diffi- 
culty in entering, though much in making his way without 
noise, every step impeded by ring-bolts, -iragments of 
hoop-iron, and other clattering etceteras that might have 
betrayed the most wary. Nor was his progress wholly 
without danger, for once and again he had to draw badh: 
his foot, having felt just in time that the apparent solidity 
beneath it was a deceitful covering of rubbish concealing 
a yawning chasm. When he reached \ko ^^fiaaci^ ^^^^^ 
through wbioh the smoke-stack liadpTo\^WiL,\i^ vs^rosn^ 
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himself down into the shades below. Here he found him-- 
self almost at a standstill, amid inextricable ruin and 
comparative darkness, with the additional discomfort of a 
couple of inches of water. When his eye had got more 
accustomed to the shadow, he saw that by swinging from 
one projection to another — for there seemed to him to be* 
rods and ribs of iron framework jutting out in all direc- 
tions — he could reach the source of his curiosity, though 
at the imminent risk of being impaled on some sharp- 
rusty edge below, should such a thing occur as givi/ng way. 

Making as little noise as possible, he had proceeded in 
this prehensible manner for some distance, when on 
sharply rounding what remained of an iron partition 
between two compartments of the vessel, he suddenly^ 
found himself within a yard's distance of a moonlit face. 

The eyes were closed in deep sleep. The moon shining 
full on it through a small port overhead, showed the face 
alone, giving to it a strange, visionary, independent 
appearance. It was very beautiful, but withal so awful 
and so unearthly that Scott seeing it nearly lost his hold. 
If ever hair stood on end, which I much doubt, his did. 
The figure was in deep shadow, and he comprehended at 
once, from the position, that it was some alteration of 
posture, probably during sleep, that had covered the- 
opening in the side of the hulk through which he had 
been gazing on the reflection of a star. He could under- 
stand also at a glance how from his former position only 
that part where the under half of the figure lay had been 
discernible. He could guess, moreover, how great must 
have been the weariness that had merged thus rapidly into 
so deep a slumber. 

Once more Scott was alone with Mary Drysdale. Sh& 
was lying upon what seemed to him the top of a huge 
coal-chest, her head slightly elevated, and resting on a 
coarsely-coloured cornucopia, that probably had once been 
a decorative portion of bow or stem, now tossed down 
here by a caprice of fate to pillow poverty on the mockery 
of plenty. As he looked at her, she turned uneasily, per- 
haps in that seemingly magnetic disturbance that sleepers 
are said to experience under the fixed gaze of a spectator ; 
and in the act of turning once more let in a flood of 
moonlight, which showed at the ^axcL^ \Ani<& V«t'N^>iNfik ^^-vuna 
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just OBoaped from her pocket, and glided gently in the 
direction of the unknown depths below. At the immi- 
nent risk of setting it the example of sudden descent, 
Sandie put forth his left hand, andicaught it ere it fell. 
He then managed to settle himself more securely, so that 
he could sit, though somewhat uneasily, on a sloping 
heaja, and gaze his fill. 

Never hi^ man a better opportunity of playing the part 
of the benevolent fairy. Her purse was in his hand, and 
there was money in his pocket But instead of playing 
the part of the benevolent fairy, he yielded to a sudden 
•diabolical suggestion, and proceeded to do the most cruelly 
mean thing on record since the day when King David 
ordered that Uriah should be put in the fore-front of the 
haktile. 

He opened the purse which contained, as he well knew, 
her whole fortune, consisting of sixpence in silver which 
4Bhe had received as chi^ige from the ferryman, 'abstracted 
from it the sixpence, and put in its place a small foreign 
ooin of impossible currency, which he happened to have 
■about him, and with which he had himself been imposed 
upon in some rapid ferry transaction, closed the purse, 
and stealthily placed it in a safe spot near her head. After 
this sorry deed, he was on the point of starting to work 
himself back by the way he had come, when he thought 
he heard a faint whisper from the forlorn sleeper. Bind- 
ing his head down as near as possible to her lips, he heard 
the words — 

" A hundred pounds. " 

It seemed to him to be high time to go ; and having 
perceived to his comfort an easier and more rapid path of 
egress, he found himself ere long hurrying home with the 
imxiety of a lover and the conscience of a thief. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bkaithwaite's Visitor. 

Shibess Bbaithwaite's visitor was known on Summer- 
, hiU, around whose precincts he lived or lingered, by the 
name of Old Tom. Old Tom is a sobriquet which seems 
to attach itself spontaneously, and without the necessity 
of sacramental water, to poor men of unknown parentage, 
of goodness of disposition ranging from simplicity to 
idiocy, with a flavour of canine fidelity, and perhaps a 
slight spice of eccentricity. Such men are called Old Tom 
from a combination of qualities which can only be described 
as Old Tommishness. Let such a man make in a strange 
place a Melchizedek appearance, without father or mother, 
or known beginning of days, and the name of Old Tom i» 
almost certain to attach itself to him, especially if hia 
name be not Tom. In the present instance Old Tom's> 
name was Joshua Galbraith, but it might as well have 
been Braithua Galjosh for aught it mattered to the street 
Arabs, who, of course, had had the re-christening of him. 

He was a man of vagrant but harmless* ways. He main- 
tained an irregular, desultory existence by doing odd jobs 
for various boarding-houses on Summer-hill and its 
vicinity. But it was only the very easiest of work he 
could be trusted to do. Anything that necessitated a 
strain on the memory was understood to be beyond his 
province, and his services even on an ordinary errand 
could only be rendered safe by means of a paper of direc- 
tions. For he could read ; and even write ; and, indeed, 
had been known on occasions to drop remarks that 
betrayed the remains of a very respectable education. 
Even with a paper of directions, however, his fulfilling of 
an errand was by ho means to be counted upon if he 
should happen to descry by the way indications of the 
removal of a household from one habitation to another. 

He had a passion for removals, as some men have for 

funerals or executions. Moreover, he had a strange 

Instinct for ferretting them out, and would hang about for 

dajns in the neighboorliood oi ttay Yloxmi^ 'v\l<^t^ ^^ had 
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seen, or fancied he had seen, the symptoms of impending 
change. His services on these occasions were not great, 
and were proportionately rewarded. But it was noticed 
by the few who took heed to his ways, that his great 
anxiety during such operations was not so much to for- 
ward the work itself as to watch over the womenfolk. It 
was noticed how solicitously he hung round them, stood 
between them and possible danger, and invariably thrust 
himself into the place of any one of them who was impru- 
dent enough to lend a hand with the ** heavy lifts.'' 

When not employed — and non-employment was his 
normal condition— he was generally to be seen lying in 
some one of the many open spaces on Summer-hill, either 
asleep or reading a newspaper of ancient date. He gene- 
rally found out some small cavity so formed that he could 
base himself very low, and have his feet elevated to a level 
with his head, his up-stretched legs thus forming a con- 
venient reading-desk. It was known among those who 
patronised him that the news of the day had no interest 
for him. When a newspaper was bestowed upon him, he 
would first of all look at the date, and if that was not 
sufficiently ancient would return the paper with a shake 
of the head. 

As a matter of course he had come more than once 
nnder the notice of the police as being without visible 
means of support. On such occasions he had been used 
to describe himself as a '^ flitter," and failing in that 
defence had always been fortunate enough to And a friend 
who had either given employment to him the day before, 
or was willing to improvise a promise of it for the day 
after. Nor hi^ he escaped the charge of being of unsound 
mind, but on occasion of examination he had happened 
to have more than his usual wits about him, and had 
answered on all points (save his own biography, which 
he refused to toach upon) as a sane man. By this time 
he had come to be tolerated, and had even attained to 
that stage of consideration which would have riuiked 
him on the American side of the Atlantic as ^^ an insti- 
tution." 

Shiress Braithwaite's wilful uncertainty could no loo^ 
maintain its existence when he saw 0\^^OTSi.'vSiQaftxs^»^^Ko* 
hat When he bad seen him in tke «t£e«\»% A^<b\yei»sc^>E^a^ 
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lialf hid the familiar mouth, and the pendent relic of his 
hat-rim had partially shaded the upper part of the face.; 
but now, the latter obstacle to complete recognition being 
removed, he knew that he was in the presence of his dead 
mother's brother. Here was the very man who had held 
out his hand to save him from the taint of degraded 
paternity, who had brought him up as his own with 
infinite tenderness and consideration, and who had even, 
at what sacrifice he could well guess, furnished him with 
the means that had brought him out here, and had enabled 
him to make that respectable start which had issued 
gradually in his present prosperity. 

But he had not a word of welcome for him. What in 
the name of all that was diabolical brought that shambling 
ragged old idiot across his path at this most inopportune 
of all times, when it so specially behoved him to keep his 
weak point of family position, or want of it, altogether out 
of the eye of society ? Was he to be saddled with * * low 
origin," and perhaps even with ^^ insanity in the family," 
at the very moment when he was about to gather all his 
claims and to press them on the notice of a sagacious 
father] Why, only last night he had told her for the 
dozenth time that he had no living relative, and that his 
family position, though poor, had been unimpeachable ! 
And worse, far worse than the objectionableness of this 
miserable old man himself, was the thought of what he 
had it in his power to tell should his evident weakminded- 
ness take, as weakmindedness often does, the shape of 
vindictiveness. 

How was he to receive him 1 What was to be his atti- 
tude ] He had ample time to argue the matter in his own 
mind, for the old man was sitting before him uttering no 
word, but gazing on the ground, and every now and again 
beating his forehead with the palm of his hand, as S to 
conjure up the recollection of what he had come to say. 
He came to the conclusion that he could fix upon no line 
of action until he knew how far the old man's memory 
yet served him. Perhaps all was well even yet. Surely, 
had his uncle recognised him, he would have spoken at 
once. Emboldened by this thought, he was the first to 
break the silence. 

"My good man," said he ; " "yo\x isi"viia\.\LV?^iQ\m!i'^our 
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way in here by mistake. What can you possibly want 
with Die.'" 

Old Tom drew out a handkerchief from the hollow that 
was his hat, passed it slowly once or twice over his fore- 
head, and then looked, as it seemed, not so much at 
Braithwaite, as at the place where Braithwaite was. Then 
again he looked thoughtfully downwards as if seeking for 
his memory in the pattern of his carpet. 

''This is one of my bad nights," he muttered at length, 
once more looking up at the place where Braithwaite was. 

His grateful nephew inwardly expressed his thankful- 
ness that it was so, and prayed that he might have a long 
continuance of the same. When Shiress thanked and 
prayed, it must be understood that his upward breathings 
were directed to a vague impersonal power quite unknown 
to any theology. 

''It seems to me, old fellow," said he, assuming a 
brisker tone, feeling now more secure by reason of the 
other's mental helplessness — "it seems to me that it 
would be better to spend your bad nights at home. What 
brought you here 1" 

" YHiat did you say your name was ?" suddenly asked 
the other, looking a little brighter, as if he had found a 
clue to something. 

" I said nothing about my name. How did you come 
here without inquiring for me by name ]" 

" Let me see ... oh ... I have seen you come in here 
sometimes. You are the three-pair-a-day gentleman." 

" Three pairs of what ?" 

" Boots. I come here before anyone is up . . . every 
day ... no ; not always . . . but sometimes, you see . . . 
and on the washing mornings I black the boots." 

Good heaven ! what a cruel stroke this would be if 
ever the truth should come out ! ^His own uncle, to 
whom, in a sense, he owed everything, had been gaining 
a precarious meaJ by blacking his boots ! The thought 
« pierced even that selfish heart with a pang of something 
like pity. But as the culmination of possible misfortune 
would consist in the thing hei/ng said, it was too late to 
interfere, for the foundation of fact was already laid. 

"Ah, I see," he drawled. " "WeW, 1 «v]l^'^q«i^ VJDka^3S!CL^- 
ladj-aettiea with you. Let her "know, Si \ o^^ -^qnx^ktJ" 
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thing. There : I think that will do. Pick up your hat, 
my good man, and be off. If ever you should want to see 
me again^ tell the girl to let me know first." 

But the old man did not move, except to beat his fore- 
head. 

'^ What did you say your name was ]" he again asked. 
^' I have no memory for names.'' 

It was no use concealing his name. Any one could tell 
it him at any time for the asking, so he answered boldly, 
"Braithwaite." 

It had not the electrical effect he had half -feared. A 
vision had crossed his mind of the old man leaping up with 
a sudden burst of recollection at the familiar sound, and 
disordering his attire with theatrical embraces. But the 
vision was false. 

^'Braithwaite . . . Braithwaite," repeated the old man, 
rubbing with the points of his fingers the place where 
the intellectual faculties are said to lodge, as if he thought 
by friction to coax them into activity. " This is a bad 
night with me. My name is Galbraith. I thought there 
was something between us. Perhaps it was only the two 
Braiths." 

" Have you heard my name before, then ]" 

** I have heard the people below speak of — it might be 
you . . . where was I at ] Let me see. I was looking 
into a shop when I thought of it. Are there any iron- 
mongers in this town ]" 

'^ Several of them. But I think you had better go 
home now." 

^'I had seen somebody that reminded me of some- 
body," continued Old Tom, disregarding the suggestion ; 
*' and just after that, I was looking into an ironmonger's 
shop, and I saw something that reminded me of some- 
thing — and the two together made me remember. Let me 
Bee, What do ironmongers sell, now Y' 

It was getting too irksome altogether, but perhaps the 
best way to get rid of him would be to humour him. 
Moreover, curiosity was as urgent as fear. So he took 
up his CovHer from the table beside him, and read from 
an ironmonger's advertisement. 

^' Was it boiler-rivets — gas-piping — chaff-cutters — 
punched ficreens--cruciblea — ?' 
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"No, no; you're cold— cold." 

" Cold Y' 

* * These are not what I want. " 

"Mill-belting — Shammers — saws — ^files — " 

"Cold, cold." 

" Tuck's patent packing — circular saws — ^patent compo- 
sition for ships' bottoms — " 

" Stop. That's warmer. ... I remember making a 
ship, and we went down together to the river to launch 
it, I and — what did you say vour name was ]" 

' * Sheet copper — ^pitch — oiJkum, " tiurried on Braithwaite 
tremulously perceptive of dangerous ground^ ^cotton 
waste — ^rope — " 

How he cursed himself for that slip. 

" Stop ! That's warm ! That's it I" shouted Old Tom, 
betraying by his very voice the agitation of rekindling 
intellect. "Kead that again! Whskt was it you read 
last?" 

" Com-shellers," gasped out the nephew, holding th,e 
newspaper before his face, on which a cold moisture had 
become diffused. 

" Com-shellers ? . . . No ; I don't know anything 
about com-shellers. . . . This is one of my bad nights." 

"So it seems. And now, my friend, you must go," 
flaid Braithwaite, suddenly rising, and turning down the, 
lamp, and making as if he were about to go himself. 
" You need not trouble to come here again — even if you 
know what you want." 

He opened the door, and showed him out with a certain 
amount of gentleness that came of still-lingering pity. 
But he was not yet rid of his incubus. Before he had 
time to resume his seat, the door again opened, and the 
white old head appeared once more. 

"I'll look in again," said Old Tom, nodding, as Braith-- 
waite thought, with a certain confident significance. * * I'll 
look in again, when I remember what I came for." - 

"The devil you will !" shouted his nephew, losing all 
self-control for the moment, and slamming the door in his 
face with violence enough to annihilate utterly the poor 
remnant of his wits. The lingering spark of pity was 
quenched by this last aggravation. T\ixii\ik% M^Vi^Nswa::^ 
once more^ said looking round on lua Ykaav^QivsL^c^ Vaxr 
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nished room, with its tasteful pictures and elegant hang- 
ings, he gave not one charitable thought to the benefactor 
of his cluldhood, now emerging into the night, friendless, 
and, for aught he knew, homeless. How it bore upon 
himself — that was the question. 

But, as if the first division of that question was, how 
it bore upon him outwardly, he first of all surveyed him- 
self in the mirror over his chimney-piece. It was a com- 
fort to him to find that, in spite of the intense turmoil 
that had raged within him, his hair had not turned grey, 
nor had his handsome features become distorted. His 
points of advantage were still secure. He took some- 
comfort from his face. It was very pale, certainly ; and 
there was an unwonted moisture upon it ; but it was a 
fine possession, which no one could dispute, and which no 
origin could overshadow. He looked next at his hand- 
some figure, at his unimpeachable clothing, at a massive 
signet-ring on his little finger ; and as he did so he felt 
that between him and the shabby, drivelling dotard whom 
he had just thrust from his door any tie of communion 
was altogether out of the question. Then he produced 
from his writing-desk a photograph, on which he gazed 
long and earnestly; and the longer he gazed the mor& 
clearly he saw (what was certainly not written on the 
pleasant eyes and open smUe imaged before him) that by- 
fair means or foul he must sever Mmself from a connexion 
which would rob him of all prestige, and might even con- 
vict him of imposture. 

A worse time for the appearance and invasion of the 
adversary — ^for so he reckoned him— could not Imve been' 
chosen. The Ministerial (who, by the way, will nob 
appear more than I can help in these pages, she being' 
now wedded to six Herculean feet of touchy humanity)' 
had informed him at their last interview that she had 
paved the way, and that the only point of danger lay in 
the who's-who question. And he had playfully declared 
that his platform was utter nobodiness ; to which she had 
playfully replied that the more he was nobody else's, the- 
more he was — why should I finish it 1 We aU know th& 
ineffable niaiseries of which such duets are made up ; and 
we all know the kind oi iull-atop, or citopper^ with whicht 
he would punctuate such a aeutorkfi^ lotYiQc. 
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Yes, it had actually got to such lengths between Shires» 
Braithwaite and the Ministerial, that it is impossible to 
repeat even a fragment of their conversation without- 
showing that '4t was all right between them." But he 
was painfully aware through it all that her one weakness 
was that of b^ing severe on 'Uow connexions." His. 
own absolute isolation did not come in for a share of this 
severity: in fact, in her idolatry she looked upon this 
man as having simply dropped from the skies. To hear 
that he had no friends whatever only lent confirmation to^ 
her theory of his divine origin. Braithwaite knew all 
this, and none could be more sensitive than he to the- 
material for possible scorn that lay hid, as yet, in the fact 
of a ragged idiot uncle, who blacked his nephew's boots,. 
and who was capable, for aught he knew, of disclosing at 
some inopportune moment of reawakened memory what' 
he had fondly hoped no human ear might ever hear. 

And then a fresh suggestion seemed to be whispered to^ 
him that sent him pacing his room with such hurried tread 
and unwonted noise as roused the wonderment of the 
dwellers below, to whom the placid exquisite was the very 
type of respectable composure. What if this old man 
were only playing with him 1 What if all this show of 
faded recollection, all that ironmongering circumlocution,^ 
were but the first application of slow torture of which he- 
was to be the lingering victim, to culminate when the- 
torturer pleased in summary execution ! What must bo 
his course in that case ? 

The room was too confined for a struggle with such a 
question. He took his hat and stick and walked out, not 
caring whither he went. It was the same moonlight night, 
that was shining down on Mary Drysdale wandering by 
the river, and the love-lorn Sandie roaming in search of 
her. But Braithwaite was not destined to meet her that 
night, though their fates were yet to mingle. It did come^ 
into his mind that there were now two people in the same 
colony, probably both in the same town, whom it behoved 
him to avoid ; but he only cursed his fate, not himself, for 
the necessity. He walked hither and thither, insensible- 
to the charm of the peace that slept on town andrv^^x. 
The centre of the universe was in. Ynxaa^M, «xA XJcvst^ ^^»- 
^J^g^ there. On every hand, hofll Yie Vxio^wn ox >i)s^vsv>sgpL\. 
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•of it, there were greater and truer griefs than his. How 
few of those household lights that did not shine upoi^ 
some secret of sorrow before which his was criminally 
paltry ! Tet it was everything to him, filled his whole 
soul, distorted and discoloured every subject on which 
his thoughts touched, and dwarfed for him every other 
human interest. 

What would Stratford say? — ^Harry Stratford, of the 
Ooal Mining Becords Department, who had the next room 
to him in the lona Boarding-house ? Harry was a power 
among the jetmesse dorie of Brisborough, and his word, 
in a social point of view, was weighty to bless or ban. 
''By gad, sir," he could fancy him saying, while sitting 
lus chairman of some self-constituted committee on sociid 
privileges — " By gad, sir, the fellow's uncle blacked my 
boots for many a day ! " And had not Betteridge, also of the 
lona Boarding-house, first docker in the Scab and Foot- 
rot Office^ and an vncroyable of the first water — had not he 
been in the habit of saying, as a good-natured friend of 
Braithwaite's had reported, that he (Braithwaite) '^ was a 
fellow that wanted tripping up badly ?" Would not the 
uncle episode, and the possibly worse to follow, be as nuts 
and ambrosia to the soul of Betteridge ? And Singleton, 
too. Commissioner of Pile-drivers and Dredges, another 
Ionian, the dread of all officialdom for his power of carica- 
ture—why, at the very thought of hiih Braifchwaite's 
imagination conjured up a whole portfolio of cartoons in 
which his uncle. Jack Ketch, and himself figured in every 
conceivable absurdity of position ! 

Then again there was Plunkett, of the Kerosene Shale 
Department. Plimkett was, it was well known, what 
those sweet youths called "awful spoons" upon Miss 
Parselle, Braithwaite's Ministerial ; and Braithwaite was 
equally well known to have (still in the same dialect) " put 
Plunkett's nose out of joint." Plunkett's chief recom- 
mendation in the quarter just mentioned had been on the 
score of his family. Plunkett was not merely the son of 
a man and a woman — ^he was the scion of a house ; and the 
Parselles were very partial to scions. In spite, however, 
of his scionism, Braithwaite had. distanced him in the race. 
-But what would be the fiendish joy of the scion if Braith- 
waj'te should now make his appeaiaace rA^^giv Jog _^3sl 
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idioticy shoe-blacldiigy almost mendicant iinda, and perhapft 
handicapped likewise with the dead weight of an infamous 
paternal memory ! 

He knew they would not spare him. He had been 
too immaculate, too unimpeachable, to be dealt with other- 
wise than severely. He had. held his head too high to 
expect any sympathy. There were others who had once 
been within the hallowed pale, but whom the devil had got 
hold of, and conducted either to suicide or to Saint Helena. 
These, although the works that had condemned them were 
held in due abhorrence, were still talked of as '^good 
fellows, you know." But he would not be talked of as a 
good fellow, you know. " I always thought there was 
soT/iethmg about him,'' was the most lenient remark that 
would be made when it came to be known, as it quite pos- 
sibly might, that he had lied (which indeed he had often 
done) about his origin ; had brought from her home, and 
then cruelly discarded, the girl he had professed to love ; 
and, finally, had thrust from his door the uncle to whom he 
owed more than to any man in the world. Last, and 
worst of all, the Parselle herself — could it be at all doubt- 
ful how she would regard this new and interesting relative 
in prospect ? Would not the whole romance of his isolated 
self -existent being die away at once before the fatal revela- 
tion of low connexions ? Look at it which way he would, 
it was a ruinous business. Whatever active step he pro- 
posed to himself in the matter, seemed only fitted to pre- 
cipitate disagreeables. Should he compound with the old 
man for silence, the result might be only the more closely 
to identify himself with him ; or,-8uppo6ing him as men- 
tally weak as he professed to be, might only resuscitate his 
yet half -dormant recollections. Should he change his resi- 
dence, Stratford, Betteridge and Co. might get upon the 
scent all the sooner from the very fact of his removal 
following upon the old man's visit-— a visit which could not 
fail to have been noticed in a house that was a sort of com- 
mune, each member whereof had his eye upon the. other. 
Yes ; here was another trial awaiting him, whidi he had 
overlooked. What was he to. say when the inevitable 
'^ chaff" should begin ? 

For it was a terrible house iox " eYiaiS." "fewoaDW^^^ 
Bcj^agg/ visitor would be a periecX ^oftafcxA- "^^ 
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positiyely writhed to think of the various theories that 
would be set afloat regarding him. It was an old miser 
(after some such sort would Stratford legendise the affair} 
who had come to announce to him that in consequence of 
his (Braithwaite's) reputation for rigid morality he had 
named him his heir ; and would Braithwaite mind lending 
a fellow five pounds on the strength of it 1 Then would 
Betteridge ts^e up the parable. Betteridge had always 
said that Braithwaite was not the clean potato he professed 
to be, and this was an enraged father come to threaten 
proceedings if he did not pay up handsomely. Braithwaite 
had shown his usual good sense in paying up so quietly. 
And Singleton, who usually returned home when others 
where thuiking of getting up, and who doubtless had often 
witnessed the early boot-cleaning process, would have a 
correct portrait of the old man, and a theory likewise — 
probably to the effect that ''the old buster" had come 
with the offer of a share in a new patent blacking business. 
How plainly he heard and saw it all. And he would have 
to bear all this, and would have to smile, and smile, and 
be a villain. Curse that infernal old man ! 

And there lay the very object of his curses within a few 
steps of him. By this time Braithwaite had turned off the 
public road, and was threading his way amongst the un- 
cleared shrub-growth which still gives to that part of the 
town a flavour of the bush, when he saw his uncle lying on 
the ground before him. So white and shrunken loolong, 
so feeble and shrivelled, so merely a relic and shred of 
humanity — ^why should such a thing stand in his way? Of 
what avail was that paltry spark of life to its owner, or to 
any one else 1 If he could only trammel up the conse- 
quence — oh no ! — he didn't mean that. He merely meant 
how exceeding convenient it would be if that meagre old 
shadow would only vanish of its own accord ! 

Stay. Was he not already dead ? So white and motion- 
less he looked in the moonlight that Shiress might well be 
excused if for a moment he fancied that fortune had inter- 
fered in his behalf. Trembling with anxiety, he stooped 
down and crawled nearer to him. He could hear no sound 
oi breathing, saw no motion of the chest. The face was 
partially turned away from Ima, «xvd the brow was in 
shade. He put out his hand, axi^ tne^ \io X^mvV^^^ww^ 
towarda him. 

f 
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*' Flitter !" said Old Tom suddenly, and turned round 
to his former position. 

He was not dead then. What a pity. How easy — ^no, 
no ! Once again, he did not mean tiiat ! But what a con- 
founded nuisance it was that this witless starveling should 
stick to a life that he had no longer any part in ! What 
should such fellows as he do, crawling between earth and 
heaven ? And yet this faint breath of his might blow up 
aU his prospects of the Parselle — and of her dot too, which 
was anything but inconsiderable. How had he happened 
ix) arm himself to-night with this heavy stick ? He couldn't 
-fcelL He hardly ever carried a stick ; but here was one 
to-night. Old Parselle himself had given him this very 
stick. 

There was nobody about. He could hear a solitary cab * 
rumbling in the distance. Tes, old Parselle himself had 
given him this very stick. What a curious thing it would 
be if with this identical stick that old Parselle had given 
him 

Shiress Braithwaite rose up and fled homeward. Some- 
thing had come over him to-night. He had seen the 
most awful sight which a man can see on this side of the 
grave, and perhaps beyond it — ^he had seen the hidden 
deeps of his own nature. His darkest capabilities had 
opened before him, and in the yawning chasm he had seen 
things hideous and foul. Once on a time, during an earth- 
quake, the side of a hill, on which doubtless many hours 
of human life* had been spent in play and dalliance, gave 
way, slid down, and revealed to the appalled spectators 
row upon row of ghastly upright corpses, that but for the 
earthquake might have waited iindistiu*bed till the Trump 
of Doom. So was it with him. The earthquake had come, 
and the sunny slope of life had given way ; and, behold, 
all within was ghastly and grim. It was a terrible sight even 
for one in whose case it may have needed no very great 
earthquake to cause the landslip. 

He was glad to see his own room again ; glad even to see 
Betteridge, whom in general he rather disliked, sitting in 
his easy chair ; though not so well pleased with his serio- 
comic salutation of '' Hey, old man ! have you seen a 
ghost 1" A few minutes' conversation mWi >3kvsi» «^Tv^s5Qe3 
comv&nion Bet him more at Mb eaae m\\v ^mcka,^. ^'^ 
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even endeavoured to aztticipate matters by asking if he had 
seen his visitor of that evening — an old semi-maniac who 
}ud come to him with inquiries about some <me of whom 
he knew no more about than he did about the man in the 
moon. He tried to laugh it over, and .eversrthing else 
along with it — ^but, the Idea was there. 

When he put his boots outside his door that night the 
Idea was there also. When he went to bed it was there 
too ; and sleep and dreams onty-gave it fresh vividness, and 
new forms of horror. 



f 
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CHAPTER V. 

Authorship. 

Wearied as Sandie Scott might be when he returned to 
his narrow house, he was not yet at liberty to indulge in 
slumber. Though it is hardly in the natiu*e of a stretcher 
to look inviting, no bed of down ever looked more seduc- 
tive than his did when he had closed his door, lit his 
lamp, and looked round on his household gods. But he 
mai^ully resisted the influence of the tempter. He had 
business bef oro him ; business compared with which swing- 
ing himself perilously through the chaos of a wreck was 
the merest child's-play. He had a "Notice "to write, 
and to a man unaccustomed to express his thoughts in 
written words there can be no more serious occupation. 

Sandie had had such an education as befitted his sphere 
in life^ but he shrunk from the putting together of clauses 
and sentences intended for other eyes as a kind of feat 
that required more than human daring. It was venturing 
upon unknown ground ; invading sacred territory ; and 
the boldness of the intrusion was only equalled by the 
difficulty of keeping his feet. Nevertheless, for her sake — 
(so he deluded himself, not having studied, much less 
swallowed, the theory that love is the most greedily selfish 
of all human desires, requiring, as it does, nothing less 
than the sacrifice of a whole human being, body and soul) 
— ^for her sake he would attempt it. 

So he put on the table an inkbottle that had stood on 
his shelf from the days of his predecessor, and after 
diligent investigation in the depths of a sturdy-looking 
86$i-chest, produced, from the inside of a Bed- WhUe-amd- 
Bhie Scrngster, a few dilapidated sheets of note-paper. 
After further search in the same repository he drew forth 
a pen from a bag of tenpenny nails, and having placed it 
on the table beside the inkbottle and the note-paper, sat 
down and looked at them, feeling not a little comforted. 
He had at least sighted the domain of authorship— «nd he 
continued to sight it for a conaider&bYe \i\me. Wi ^fb^^-o^!^ 
to a^ike him at length, that the papet "woa tlc^ «sar)^ ^sv 
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the middle of the table, whereupon he put it in a perfectly 
central position, with its edges as scrupulously parallel to 
those of the table as a correct eye could make them. Then 
he placed the inkbottle at the top of the sheet, and the 
3)en at the bottom, and again sighted the domain of author- 
jship. 

It was a great step, but to all appearance an unpro- 
ductive one. Nothing coming of it, he lifted the pen, and 
45tuck it, as the phrase is, behind his ear, as if he thought 
it might thus act as a kind of conductor along which the 
ideas should run. For a moment or two his honest blue 
eyes lit up with hope.. This was the correct attitude at 
last in which to wait the flow of inspiration. But the pen- 
holder proved a non-conductor, and the ideas obstinately 
refused to stir out of his head. In desperation he again 
took the pen in his hand, put it to his mouth, and gnawed 
the stump end of it till it presented the appearance of a 
small fan. 

- He might have been gnawing it still, had he not derived 
encouragement and inspiration from a quarter which pro- 
bably never before or since has acted as a lesson-book on 
EngHsh composition. His eye, after many wanderings to 
and fro, had rested at last on the top of lus chest, and on 
the startling announcement, painted by himself, in white 
letters on a slatjr ground, ** Wanted on the Voyage." 
Now, that was his own composition. Other authors, no 
doubt, may have expressed the same sentiment, and in 
closely similar language, but if he had plagiarised it he 
had done so quite unconsciously. It was k> all intents 
and purposes his own composition. Moreover, it had 
stood the test of time, and had completely fulfilled its pur- 
pose. Sandie, as he looked at it, felt that he was not such 
a raw hand in the matter of authorship as he had been 
imagining. What had been done once could be done again, 
surely. He had. taken the first step long ago, and had no 
catastrophe of failure on his recollection to warn him 
against further venture. He read it inwardly ; he read 
it in a whisper ; he read it aloud — "Wanted on the Voyage." 
Whichever way he read it, it seemed quite up to the mark. 
And it was his : that was the point. And just as a man 
marrying hia second may be supposed to still his trepida- 
iiooB with the reflection that "he\iaa ^on^ t\\iw3^b. it all 
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before, and lived, — so Sandie, beholding the evidence of his 
previously successful eflforts, took heart of grace, and a huge 
dip of ink, and wrote in a hand not altogether unsuggestive 
of the fan-end of the penholder^-" Wanted." 

And there h« stuck. All the lids of all the sea-chests 
ever packed could help him no farther. What was it he 
" Wanted "] He wanted Mary Drysdale ; of course ; but 
he couldn't well write that in large letters and stick it up 
outside his door — could he, now ? He blushed at the very 
thought of it. He wanted Mary Drysdale to come and 
preside over his till ; but the benevolent scoundrel knew 
in his heart that, apart from rescuing her from starvation 
and installing her as his dame de comptoir, he had the 
ulterior aim of providing himself with a fair field and 
much favor. To put this in the bill being notably out oi 
the question, the problem before him was, so to word his 
notice that she, reading the same, as he would take care 
she should, might see in the terms of it nothing that could 
scare her modesty (of course she was modest and timorous 
and all that) from applying those terms to herself as a 
possibly eligible candidate. When he had thought and 
thought again of all this, he discovered that he had 
mechanically written " on the voyage" after the previously 
approved commencement. So he took a fresh sheet, 
placed it in a central position, scrupulously parallel as 
before, and wrote afresh, but with less hopeful boldness 6! 
caligraphy — * * Wanted. ' ' 

Was he never to get beyond this ? His eye again began 
to wander to the various articles in his room. The sea- 
chest was exhausted. His small array of crockery was 
totally unsuggestive. The clock ticked nothing but 
reproach. His bed was barren. A sheet almanac tacked 
^ the wall over his stretcher, though crammed with facts, 
was altogether uninspiring. A bucket of water in one 
comer of the room — ^well, yes ; there might be something 
there. He sprang towards it, and plunged his head in 
the refreshing fluid. He had done it this time. He 
hardly gave lumself time to dry his dripping hair, lest he 
should wipe out the idea he had got in the bucket. He 
seized the pen once more, and when he had ceased wrvtis^^ 
the inscription stood thus: — "Waist^b '^ithxs \MOKtc- 
j>jATBLT. " 80 great ia the virtue oi cold -wfti^iet. 
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He was so pleased with himself he forgot for a moment 
that the tug of war was yet to come ; but that moment, 
after the manner of its kind, passed away. To what 
quarter was he to look now ? He tried another plunge, 
but there were no more ideas in the bucket ; he made 
sure of that. What remained that he had not looked at, 
or into ? He turned out his pockets. There, to be sure, 
was the sixpence he had robbed her of ; her last sixpence ; 
half the price of her pretty Bible ; and his conscience smote 
him as it had never smitten him before. Heavens above i 
no ; he couldn't put that in the bill. There were other 
moneys there too ; and a piece of quartz ; and a Uniono 
Jack pocket-handkerchief; but though he applied the last- 
mentioned vigorously, he could get nothing out of his head. 
In his despair he opened his till, and found there the news- 
paper of the previous day. 

There was something in this. He might find some 
suggestive model in the advertisement column. Here it 
was: — "Wanted 10,000 smokers." . . . €k) to Jericho. 
That was simply ridiculous. The idea ! No connexicm 
whatever with Mary Drysdale. Try again : "Wanted a 
healthy — " no, no ; he was long past that, and could attend, 
thank God, to his own nutrition. That was perfect^ 
irrelevant to his Wanted. He wouldn't name her even'^ 
himself in connexion with such a train of thought. 
'■ Wanted any number of emply bags — " bother the bags ! 
— "Wanted an experienced feullock-driver — ** oh, the 
devil take the bullock-drivers I — " Wanted a Black and 
Tan Slut—" 

Was there ever such a provoking, evil-spirited, utterly 
useless rag of a nuisance of a newspaper as this ? Sandie 
threw it in a rage to the other end of the room ; which 
was not far, certainly, but far enough to show that he 
utterly repudiated the idea of denving any assistance from 
so worthless an organ. 

He was now stranded high and dry ; left entirely to his 
own resources ; which, after all, is die most favourable 
position in which a man can find himself when he maaas 
to go in for original oomposilion. He was soon engaged 
la a mental struggle as to what terms he should employ .to 
dmignate the proposed appVicKni. ... " Wanted within 
^mediately, a young womftn;^^ *¥Vi»i\i 'sr^x^*^ fwcs^^ ^. 
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The idea of demeaning Mary Drysdale by calling her-^ 
a woman ! It sounded like calling names. Li a certain 
^class of minds the idea of /' a woman" is associated with 
household drudgery, out-door washing, factory work, or 
•even hoeing in the fields. 

" Wanted, a young lady." . . . Well ; she was a lady : 
who dared deny it 1 In Sandie's eyes no lady in the land 
was fit to hold a candle to her. He had seen her now in 
^ styles of dress, from the height of the mode to the 
depth of shabbiness, and much as he had been astonished 
jBjad even overawed by her first radiant appearance, he 
•questioned if she did not look even more lady-like when 
poverty had changed the fashion of her raiment than 
before. But then — ^her modesty. The word 2a%. might 
frighten her. No : lady must go. 

"A young Girl." . . . Hardly the thing yet. Too 
like an advertisement for a nursemaid, expected, besides 
taking care of two young children, to make herself gene- 
rally useful. Besides, if Mary was twenty, or perhaps 
•even more, and her looks were not against that supposi- 
tion, it might not occur to her that she was a fit and 
proper person to apply for a young girl's situation. ExU 
young girl. 

Damsel; lass; wench: things w^re getting worse and 
worse. What he wanted was, a word tihiat would express 
neither too much nor too little ; that would be sufficiently 
vague to leave room for her to apply it to herself, and just 
sufficiently specific to stimulate her inquiry. ''Person" 
was vague enough certainly, but not specific enough as to 
«ex ; and you couldn't say a " female person"— could 
you ? In short, there was something altogether too per- 
sonal about it. 

"Individual?"— "A female individual 1" That was 
not so dusty. It was worth giving a turn. But somehow 
it sounded somewhat strange. He had an idea that 
people spoken of as individuals were people who had 
something peculiar, something odd, about them. He had 
heard of a red-nosed individual ; a one-eyed individual ; 
the individual with the bell-topper. It was a fine word, 
but it wouldn't do. It was such a long word, too, iV^^ ^ 
might hold any number of covert inAmvx&^oiiSk Yc^shi^^ ^^ 
IPbe more he looked at it (for he had -wiittenVSi ^ONfrcLCsa.^Qaa 
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spoilt sheet^ unwilling to relinquish a word that looked so 
l&e authorship in the very size of it) the worse it looked, 
until it stared out of the paper as a positive impertinence. 
He got actually wroth with the word. Individual indeed ^ 
If ever he heard any one stigmatise M. D. as an individual, 
it would be the worse for that par — what — eh ? 

Pabty, to be sure ! Why, it was the very word he was 
in search of ! That gem of a word, so select, so expres- 
sive, so humanitarian ; so delightfully vague, yet capable 
of being made so specific ; a word that has no respect of 
persons, and no disrespect ; equally appHcable to the 
Queen on the throne and the man on the wallaby track ; 
to the centenarian and the child in arms ; which is not 
even limited in point of number, but takes in the many as 
easily as it designates the one ; which may represent a 
faction in the House, or a gathering for tea and muffins ; 
which may be you, or I, or both of us together ; and 
which may be Mary Drysdale herself, especially if she 
chooses to apply it as Sandie Scott means her to do. 

In a few minutes more Sandie was fastening with tacks 
on a conspicuoTis place by the side of his window a slip of 
paper, at which, in the now dawning mom, he looked with 
an expression of extreme satisfaction. It bore the words, 
"Wanted within immediately, a Female Party, to mind 
the Till." He glanced inside his window at the lid of his 
chest, then at the bill, at the firstling of his genius, and at 
the larger growth of his maturer efforts, and felt lumself 
an author in two volumes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Applicants. 

Sandie Scott stretched himself on his stretcher to await 
the course of events. The first event that bef el him was 
one which he was rather anxious to avoid than otherwise. 
He fell into a deep sleep. He had had a hard night's 
work, and the early morning hours of unaccustomed 
literary labour had put the last finish to his power of 
endurance. Nature had asserted herself at last, and he 
alept as if he had no anxieties, and no conscience. 

After a couple of hours' heavy slumber, he was awak- 
ened by the sound of voices outside. He rose hastily, 
drew up his blind, placed himself on the chair of receipt, 
and threw open his little window — ^to behold six women, 
apparently waiting for his appearance. At first he simply 
regarded them in the Hght of sixpence, but seeing no single 
copper deposited by any one of them, he began to scan 
them inquinngly. It struck him at once fiiat he was 
being subjected to the same process. Each of the faces 
was fixed upon him, every feature of them all screwed 
unmistakably into a point of interrogation. When they 
had read his face seemingly to no purpose, each then 
looked at the other, with encouraging nods, and jerks of 
the head towards him as the object jeriied at. This prov- 
ing equally futile, all the six faces at once looked up at 
the work of genius tacked at the side of the window, and 
of a sudden it dawned horribly upon him that these were 
" Female Parties r 

This was more than he had bargained for. In his ideal 
programme it was all cut and dry that just at the right 
time, whatever the right time might be, Mary Drysdale 
was to arrive at the ferry-house, to read the intimation, 
to apply for the situation, and to find her application 
received with approbation. He had it all as pat as if it 
had been rehearsed threadbare ; but he had certainly not 
rehearsed six candidates before ever Mary should come in 
flight. He saw his error now. It waa a\iftet \«ssiic^ "Oft.^ 
h&d induced him to Jeave the notice aWc^ w^^ ^Oclc^^ ^^ 
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long before her usual time. The fad was, it had looked 
80 nice he couldn't find it in his heart to take it down ; 
and now, verily, his vanity was being punished. What 
was he to do with six women ? He could not well tell 
them that " it was all a plant,'' though such was indeed 
and in truth the case, ^ever had he felt so guilty in 
his life. In the confusion of his honest perceptions he 
felt for a moment that he was morally bound to place them 
all, and let Mary come loitering in as a bad seventh. The 
idea was horrible. Why the room was hardly enough to 
hold them. But there they were ; and what was he to do 
with six women ? 

They looked a formidable lot. In the front rank was & 
shock-headed Irishwoman, of the species that infallibly 
answers to the name of Biddy ; freckled on face and necl^. 
hands and wrists, with such frightful oontinuity that you 
couldn't help pursuing the freckles inf erentially, and con- 
cluding an unbroken series all over her ; With a dress or 
terapper so ballooned out above her waist-belt both before 
and behind as to make the skirt more of a kilt than was 
quite consistent with delicacy; and altogether with an 
aspect of taking things in general by storm that struck 
terror to the gtulty heart of Sandie. On one side of her 
stood a woman with a baby ; a woman with a face so sour 
that if you turned up the comer of the shawl that hid 
the head of her burden, you Would expect to see, not a 
baby, but a young vinegar plant. On the other side was 
a woman with a face so grim that you couldn't by any 
possibility connect her with the idea of a baby, either m 
esse or m posse, or in anj^ing whatever in fact, Latin or 
English. Behind her stood a tall, raw-boned German 
woman, fearfully and wonderfully accentuated (Oerman 
accent) in every protrusion of her enormous frame ; a 
woman made expressly to be found in after-ages in a cave, 
and built up again by wondering geologists. Squeezing 
up against her colossal proportions stood a woman of no 
proportions to speak of, altogether out of drawiiig^ smd 
with an idiotic face that should have sent her to Woogaroo 
without the necessity of medical examination. A little 
farther back was a chubby, laughing-faced girl of seventeen 
or BO, with bare feet, but iox ^hose redeeming radiance 
(xiot the feets') Sandie, new-riaeii ixo\xv ^\«x^«t^«cALNR^*3DL 
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the -cob veba still hanging about his eye%y would have been 
tempted to regard the whole as some newly-patented form 
of nightmare. 

After long hesitation, and vigorous clearing of the cob- 
webs with his Union-Jack, he at length managed to utter 
a feebly interrogative 

" WeU?" 

"It's your 'anner's prahclamation," said Biddy (I*m 
sore her name was Biddy), acting instanter as spokes- 
woman, and pointing with saffron finger to the offspring 
of his genius. *^ An', if ye plaze, I've a letthur from the 
captain of the 'Light Brigade ' to say as I had a charack- 
thur when I came on board his ship, but it was tuck away 
in a shindy when we w« crassin' & Line, au'-" 

Her -words let loose at once a flood of self -recommenda- 
tion from all the competitors simultaneously, in which 
^'honest woman," "dayoent family," "good name," 
"letter from a clergyman," "marriage-lines," "tem- 
perance pledge," "tliree fatherless children," and such 
like, were so confusingly commingled that it was impos- 
sible to tell whose character belonged to which, except 
that the colossal German woman's guttural reference to 
some ChistUcher or other was unmistakably her own. — 
From all, I should have said, except the laughing-faced 
girl, who merely covered her mouth with her hand, and 
chafed her ankles with alternate soles. 

It was a terrible trial for a soft-hearted, guilty man. 
Little had he thought that morning that he was heaping 
up disappointment for six female parties' bosoms. And 
yet there they were, heaving visibly before him — save 
perhaps in the case of the grim-faced woman, who didn't 
seem to have any to heave. He vowed a solemn vow that 
he would never put pen to paper again. But what was 
the good of that 1 There they were still, clamouring for 
instant selection, and Biddy beginning to loDk and to 
■oand as if she meant nothing short of clearing for action. 
The self-eulogiums were fast changing into reciprocal 
abuse. Biddy had already gone the length of throwing 
out something much more decisive than a doubt as to the 
origin of the shawl-hid vinegar-plant, and her own lineage 
had suffered a sinister return. It waa time \a Yo^^^i^x^. 

"Oi^ well— you see — " stammered ^«n!^\^. 
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'' Will ye whisht, ye diyyle, when his 'anner's shpakin'?" 
eried Biddy^ turning round fiercely on the chubby-faced 
girl, who had come nearer at Sandie's first words, and who 
was the only one who had not opened her mouth. 

*^ Well — ^I'm sorry," continued Sandie, with a gulp at 
every little clause, ** but you see — ^the fact is, you — ^ktiow 
I have a party in my eye." 

And with this he shut down his window. 

Not so fast, however, but tl\at he could hear Biddy's 
maledictory exclamation of — ''A party in his eyel By 
the hokey, IVe a mind to let him have my fisht in it." 
Not so fast but that he could hear the sour-faced woman 
say that if she had seen his wicked face first before she 
cead his (!?) ticket she would have seen him. (disposed of) 
before she'd ha' gone near him ; which was surely a fright- 
ful distortion of the truth, for Sandie's face was as open 
and bright-looking as that spring morning itself. Not so 
fast but that he could hear the grim-faced woman say that 
she had had her doubts all along that he meant nothing 
respectable. Not so fast but that he could hear a rush of 
Teutonic gutturals which it needed no dictionary to trans- 
late into abuse ; nor yet so fast as to prevent him catching 
sorrowfully a gurgle and a whine as the cretin-looking 
woman lurched away after the others. 

Thank God they were gone. No ; not yet. There 
remained the laughing-faced girl, now leaning on a post, 
and still chafing imaginary mosquito-bites with alternate 
soles. Poor child. He was more sorry to disappoint her 
than all the rest put together, the more so as e3ie bore it 
so cheerfully, so bravely. She might have a mother to 
keep — perhaps a grandmother as well. She must be very 
poor to be barefooted in a town where so few are without 
shoes. What a boon the situation might be to her, with 
the premature care perhaps of a large family of brothers 
and sisters on her young shoulders. Still not even to her, , 
good and innocent as she looked, could he give up Mary's 
legitimate billet. That was out of the question. Waa> 
there anything he could do for her, he wondered. 

He opened his window again, and beckoned her to him«( 

''I am very sony to disappoint you, my girUe. Yo« 
come about thia situation, eh f" t 

"Me? No." ■ 
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" Oh ; what did you come for ?" 

" For a lark." 

Whereupon the young monkey^ with a yell of laughter, 
tore down his intimation, and bolted round the comer. 

Sandie coUapfted. He was beginning to be afraid of 
women. He was beginning to think he didn't understand 
women. He was beginning to think he might put his foot 
in it if he meddled with women. He felt half -inclined to 
give up the game. This morning's experience of woman- 
hood had left a nasty taste in his mouth, especially the 
last deceptive dish of it. But surely she was not such aa 
these. Moreover, he had gone too far to draw back now. 
What had been only a subtle ruse, the little matter of the 
sixpence, would swell to the proportions of felony if he 
allowed things to stand as they were. He had done evil 
that good might come, but if he allowed no good to come 
of it, what would remain but cruel unmitigated evil? 
This was too terrible to be dwelt upon. 

She was bound, he thought, to cross by his ferry. She 
would awake — ^he had it all cut and dry — and finding her 
purse not in her pocket, but by her head, would natiu»lly 
open it to see if the remainder of her fortune was safe. 
She would see that a mistake had been made in giving her 
her change. As it was her last hold on life, she would come, 
of course she would, and gently claim her own. Had he 
not done this, she might have gone over by one of the 
other ferries, and he might have seen her no more. He 
quivered all over as he thought of this possibility. Then 
he began to wonder why it was that she had always chosen 
his ferry, when there were others more convenient ; and, 
lately, even more so, since she had begun her amphibious 
life. The deluded wretch even went the length of wonder- 
ing if he himself had anything to do with it ; if perhaps 
— but he didn't venture to put it in words. As a vague, 
half-shapen, bright cloud of an idea, it was very pleasant ; 
but, formalised in words, it would have shown in all its 
presumptuous improbability. He might have been spared 
even this dim shadowing of self -flattery had he known, 
as we who are better informed do, that in the direction in 
which these other ferries lay, she had more than once^ 
unseen herself, been troubled by the p8kB&m<g Vmon oJi ^^^ 
moD she moat wished to avoid. 
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Well ; Biddy or not Biddy , he* must post up anather 
intimation^ or his whole fabric might fall to the ground. 
Onee more he put pen to paper and wrote in the same 
terms as before; but this time, with the fear of Biddy 
before his eyes, he added — ''No Irish need apply." No 
portion of the previous* composition gave him half the 
pleasure which this did, even although he was criminally 
oonscious of plagiarism. He felt that by a stroke of his 
pen 'he had warded off the hostile advance of a whole 
powerful and encroaching nation. With a glow of triumph 
he- proceeded to fix it in the place where i^s predecessor 
had met its untimely fate, when he suddenly remembered 
the. demon of mischief who had given him this extra 
tfouble ; and as a further precautionary measure Jie once 
more took it down, and in the small remaining vacant 
apace he wrote the words — ''No larks." 

The force of precaution could no farther go ; and thus 
it stood once more in all the bravery of its s^ded perfec- 
tions. And not one moment too soon ; for he had hardly 
put. in the last tack when he saw Mary Drysdale herself 
ini the distance, walking, or, as he imagined, attgeli(»klly 
gUding, towards the ferry-house. 

She was looking reaty white and weak as she riowly 
i^pEoached, as might well be the case with anyiemale 
mortal incommoded with the drawback of a stomach whose 
whole previous day's sustenance had been three sour 
apples, whose bed had been the top of a coal-cheat, and 
whose pillow a hard wooden cornucopia. Yet Sismdie 
thought she had never looked so beautiful, though his 
conscience suggesting that he had perhaps robbed her by 
his wicked ways of a much-needed early breakfost, sunk 
all the angel in the reality of the poor starving woman. 
He ensconced himself once more in the chair of receipt, 
and tried to stifle his guilty aocusings with the question of 
how he might most delicately turn her attention to the 
all-important notice. It was now or never with Sandie ; 
and he knew it. Too mudi delicacy, and the thing might 
never strike her at all. Too much openness, and aha 
mi^^t smell a rat ; and the odd notion struck faim, as the 
gtSoly grotesque vnll sometimes force itself on a man 
under the most serious dicumstanoea, that that was an 
odour with which the last few ing|ht& mxj&t'VkK^^TfA^ V«c 
yBiy familiar. 
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The piesaing question only made him more and more 
coof used. There she was at length before him. She had 
taken out the well-known purse, and laid down before 
him the small impossible coin. It seemed to him that 
she was too weak even to speak, for she merely moved her 
lipa inaudibly, pointing to the coin, and looking appeal- 
ingly at himself. He rushed to the rescue. 

" Oh, yes. It's all right,'' he said. " It was a mistake" 
— (Lord forgive you, Sandie). "That's sixpence, then, 
you owe me — ^I mean, I've got to get from you— no, &om. 
the ferryman." And he kept putting his head outside, 
«nd glancing up at the bill. 

But she didn't look at it. She merely looked at him, 
wondering how he knew all about it, wondering, perhaps, 
if Mshe had be«i unwittingly passing counterfeit coin the 
night before. 

" SvsXt wait one minute. I fcM^ot to sign this," he cried 
in desperation ; and rushing out with pen and inkbottle he 
aogned his name to the paper «8 illegibly as if he had been 
the manager of a bank. 

But it was no use. She didn't even look at what he was 
doing* The poor girl's mind was wholly absorbed in the 
idea of sixpence. 

Sandie was almost beside himself. Was his whole scheme 
to fall to the ground because she would not so much as. 
look at the fruit of his labour 1 

^^ Are you in a hurry?" he aAked, more to gain time 
than any&ing else. 

Poor Mary timidly and feebly said, No ; she was not in 
any great hurry. 

"Then will you take it just now, or — " This would 
never do. He felt he was even getting impudent. "Wait. 
Ill call the ferryman." 

" Oh, please don't," entreated Mary. She could speak 
more strongly now that fear for another moved h^. " If 
it is to get any one into trouble I'll go away." 

Away ! It would be all up then. Where was hia. 
genius? Would no- blessed idea occur to him? — ^Not a 
blessed one. 

He took up the impossible coin, and turned it over «s\sL 
over scrntinisingly, till the poor g\i\\)©^NCL\ft^T«a3&^^^ 
the thought ^izat perhaps she waagoixk^ Y^o ^<a\,VDJwi^<SN^^^ 
heraelf. 
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" I am glad you brought that back/' said the wily caitiff 
at length. ^' I wouldn't have lost that coin for any money. 
It's a very rare coin. How much will you take for it, 

now r 

/' But it isn't mine," faltered the girl. 

* ' Just look at the date of it — seventeen hundred and 
•eighty-nine. Why, it'll soon be a hundred years old. Oh, 
that reminds me — ^just wait a moment — I forgot to put the 
^te on this thing." 

And again he rushed out with pen and ink-bottle, and 
in his confusion dated his proclamation 1789. 

But Mary Drysdale looked neither at him nor it. Not 
at anything, in fact, except the possibility of another day 
of hunger. 

This was getting dreadful; Sandie returned to his chair 
and sat down, a baffled and a broken man. 

*' If it will not be any harm to any one," said the long- 
suffering girl at last, '^ and if it won't have to come out of 
the poor ferryman's own pocket, might I have the change I 
should have got last night ?" 

'' Change !" said Sandie, rising with a new idea. '^ That 
is just what I want. Would you mind keeping your eye 
on that paper till I run over to the public-house for 
xihange 1 Some one might tear it down, you know." And 
he^appeared to a pubHc-house whose Uoense was con- 
ferred solely by his own imagination. 

Mary did look at the paper this time, but without any 
clear comprehension, and merely because she was asked to 
do so. Her whole hope was in this sixpence that seemed 
never going to come. Even this last ruse of Sandie's 
would have been unsuccessful had not help come from a 
^quarter from which assuredly he would not have looked 
for it. Mary was standing with her eye fixed on her 
-charge, and with a dreamy feeling that she was Uving in 
:some old forgotten time — 1789 it seemed — ^when the irre- 
pressible Biddy ran up. 

''Ah, he's gan, is he ?" she exclaimed when she saw the 

Tacant window. '' Tell him when he comes, miss, that 

Bridget O'Hagan (you see I was right ; her name was 

Biddy) ''owes him nothin', the misbelayvin' blagyard, 

Jtha6 would put a doubt on on 'annest girl's word. Tell 

^'m Bridget O'Hagan wants noiloiii^ irosa. ^Vm.. 'l^ '^ra. 
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IVe fownd my charackthur, an' that Terry O'Toole aa,ys he 
tuck it away by misihake^ an' — ^but what's that he's shtuck 
on now to &e tail of his prahclamation 1 — No . . oi-err — 
Oir — o-s-h — Oirish — Och, I can guess the rest of it, an' 
blue blazes to his black Prodestant sowl !" 

And with a variety of other imprecations equally choice- 
Biddy took herself off. 

But her vehemence had roused Mary from her apathy, 
and she began to read the document for herself with some 
degree of curiosity. When Sandie returned, carrying & 
handful of change, which he had in truth produced from 
his own pocket, he saw by her face that something had 
happened. There was a keenness about her expression 
altogether different from the dull suffering look he had left 
her with. He could not help noticing also a certain degree 
of puzzlement in it, and no wonder, when the poor girl 
was trying to reconcile " immediately" with " 1789." He 
again took up his professional position, and with ill-con- 
cealed trepidation began to count out six pennies in 
coppers as carefully and slowly as if each were a king's 
ransom. . 

'^ You can tell me, perhaps, something about this," said 
Mary, hesitatingly, and pointing to the paper. '^May I 
sak if you are Mr. Scott ?" 

** I am," said Sandie, and he never had felt so glad that 
he was Mr. Scott before. He felt it was coming round all 
right now. What was the use of shilly-shallying any 
longer? All idea of finesse was scattered to the four 
winds. He put his hand out, and tore down the paper. 
It had served its day and generation. 

*' Come in, come in," he cried hurriedly, taking the 
whole thing for granted, and placing his one chair for her. 
"That's right. This is where you sit." Then he dashed 
on with violent haste, covering their mutual confusion by 
his unpunctuated impetuosity. " A penny a-head teachers 
and children going to and from school cross over free but 
keep your eye on the teachers especially the female ones 
or they'll slip past any number of times a-day the niggers 
too they get over free there's a Custom-house chap with 
brass buttons wants to trv it on but don't let him come 
over you with his Queen s service dod%e Mi'i ^otl\. Xafita 
anjr of Fryart and Hemming'a penny toksn^ ^'erf^cR^ ^^ 
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over the place and here's the rates at which we take oYer 
parcels and boxes and things and the boy will bring yotir 
breakfast at half -past eight it's twenty minutes past now 
uid you can go home to your other meals or just as you 
like about that— and I'm — 

in a desperate^ 

hurry now — 

thank Qod !" 

Each of these last disjointed fragments indicated a step 
in Sandie's descent. He was ignominiously taking flight 
^own the ferry steps, and was a boat's length from the 
bank in that smart lapse of time popularly known as a 
jiffey. " By the Lord Harry, I've hooked her I" he 
whispered to his Union Jack, as he wiped the cold sweat 
^ff lus face. And thereupon this complete angler, belying 
the satisfied boldness of his words, stooped hu head ovi6r 
the stem in case the boatman should see that even bosses 
are not all unused unto the melting mood. He had no 
idea where he was goings He merely wanted some place 
where or wherein to sit down and thmk. For he was no 
sooner convinced that he had gained his point than his 
mental vision became wonderfully clear, and he saw that 
he was in for much more than he had bargained for. 

In fact, for no less than a complete change in his daily 
and nightly arrangements. He could not Ike in lliat ferry- 
house any longer. There was only the one room, and he 
couldn't have that girl sitting in his bedroom* all day long. 
He must take his stretcher off somewhere else. By Jove, 
he had done it now. He had no home* 

It was equally out of the question that she should live 
there. It would never do for a defenceless young woman 
to be exposed to nocturnal disturbance £rom noisy revelltan 
shouting for a boat, or untutored ferrymen growling for a 
light. It was no home for her either. 

Another development : it would never do for him to be 
hanging about die |daoe all day long, with that pretty gii^l 
there. He hadn't thought of that. His dream had been 
of him and her sitting in that little room, liour upon 
hour^ and day after day, growing ever nearer and nearer 
toward one another, enjoying the sweets of congeniAl 
convene in the most Arcadiaxi tnm^U<QitYy said ' nobodya 
bit the wiser or the "won^^ 
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But with the clear insight brought about by sharp con- 
tact with the real event iteelf , he saw now that that would 
not do4 The truth was he now, for the first time in his 
life, realised the existence and ubiquitous presence of a 
female party not included in his '^ prahdamation" — a parfey 
of the name of Grundy. In obedience to the dictates of 
this imperious old person he found that he must hence- 
forth limit his connexion with the ferry to the range of a 
supervising eye. He had not only cast himself out of his 
home ; he had cut himself off from his profession. 

It was a most peculiar position to be in, and Sandie 
began to realise its peculiarity. If she had not been 00 
confoundedly pretty, the case might not have been so 
threatening. But he had no notion of shrinking before 
it because of its complexity. The sweet bewilderment of 
her look as she sat down obediently where he had- placed 
her was so strong upon him that he was prepared to face 
tenfold difficulty for her sake. As for the inconvenienoe, 
that was not to be mentioned for a moment. 

A great novelist has made out the most important of tm 
questions to be — ^'"What will he do with it?" Sandie hftd 
arrived at the point when this question with a slight 
alteration swallowed up all others. He had got her, 
and the question now was — What would he do widi 
her? 

As for Mary Diysdale, thex^rime question with her at 
that moment was — What does it all mean ? But it was 
not in her way to spend much time in vacant wonder. 
That she marvelled greatly to find herself sitting alcaie 
before a till, and, so far as she could make out, in charge 
of it ; that her head began to swim a Httle with the sud- 
denness and strangeness of it all ; that she laid that head 
down and indiQged in the least bit of a cry; that she 
started at the dink of a coin, and blushed crimson as, on 
looking up, she saw a howling swell as bewildered as her- 
self, gazing on the unwonted apparition; and that she 
became a Uttle more beheving when in a abort time a boy 
ran up from the boat with as snug a little breakfast as 
man or woman coiQd desire, and placed it beside her — waa 
all very natural. That she ate it, was more natural stilL 
But the ease with which, having eaten it, ^^ Toaai^Ktft^ 
^0 situation, and traoBformed lieiBeM sv\di<\c{ii&^ ^ssto ^ 
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busy and yery important dame de com^tovr, was more than 
natural. It was supernatural. 

There were many wild remarks made in the boats that 
day, and some startling theories propounded regarding her. 
Those who had not seen her before, and those whose co- 
Yoyager across the river she had sometimes been, com- 
pared notes, and tried to explain her. Some even tried 
to explain her away. But however their theories of her 
might differ, the admiration was unanimous, and as loud 
as unanimous. Loudest of all was little Barclay, who 
declared her a ^' fine upstanding " (he had not seen her 
standing), ''high-stepping " (he had not seen her stepping), 
" out and out " (he had not seen her out), ** ring-tailed " 
(equal reason for ignorance here), ''screamer" (and he 
had never heard her scream). He was more faithful to 
plain literal fact when he declared that her head waa 
even more beautifully set on her shoulders than that of 
Lady Amethystina Arrowen herself. I don't know, 
though, if you are acquainted with little Barclay, of the 
Ear-mark Registration Branch. You may know him by 
his size (or want of it), a tall black hat, and a short stick. 
If you do know him, ask him, with my compliments, if it 
is not a fact that there was a day in his history when he 
crossed and recrossed the Brisborough river sixteen times 
in one forenoon — if it is not a fact that he asked and got 
change for a shilling at each several payment at the ferry- 
house — and whether it is true that on the sixteenth occa- 
sion a great Scotch brute with a limp did vastly accelerate 
his descent to the boat in such a manner that his hat was 
the first announcement of his re-embarkation ? I shouldn't 
be at all surprised if he denies it. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A Month After. 

SwBDENBOBG says that the angels in heaven have no idea 
of time. The state of the stoiy-teller on earth is almost 
equally nnconditioned. He may not, certainly, leave 
time altogether out of accoimt, but he can do with it very 
much as he pleases. He can accelerate its progress to such 
a degree that the turning of a leaf may disclose a new 
generation. Chapter First may start with the primordial 
atom, and Chapter Second describe the trousseau of the 
Lady Felicia. It is felt therefore to be a very moderate 
exercise of this power when the reader is asked, as is now 
the case, to recognise the fact that the characters in* this 
story are a month or so older since last we met them. 
Mary Drysdale is a month older and a month happier. 
Shiress Braithwaite is a month older, but years more pro- 
gressive. Old Tom is a month older, but not a day 
different: Sandie Scott is a month older, but a century 
or two more infatuated. 

During the past month the last-mentioned had settled 
down (if that phrase may be applied to a man in love) into 
such a system of arrangement as seemed on the outside 
so tranqidl and satisfactory that it threatened to be per- 
manent from sheer lack of courage on his part to break it 
through. Up to ten o'clock in the forenoon he attended to 
his ferry a&irs himself. Mary sat at the receipt of 
custom from ten to six, with the exception of an hour 
allowed for dinner, during which interval Scott again 
took her place. When she left at six he was again sole 
master of the situation ; and the evening and the morning 
were another day. 

He had effected (but not without much misgiving) one 
compromise with the "female party" of the name of 
Grundy. Although he had removed his stretcher, he had 
not given up sleeping in the ferry-house ; this part of his 
arrangements, however, being unknown to Maxy. Ai^;x9t 
diligent investigation in old f umituxe-BhiOpft \vft "V^jbAl «Q5i- 
eeeded in £ndmg an ambiguous conatrvic^ioxi. '^\saj3cl Ma^^a 
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"abed by night," but seemed "a chest of drawers by 
day ;" and by carefully adjusting this in the morning so 
that no protrusive comer of blanket or counterpane should 
betray its private character, he delicately secured the 
blessed privilege of dreaming all night in the room that 
was glorified by her daily presence. When Mary arrived 
in the mornings, the chest of drawers looked so upright 
and innocent, and the bouquets in the lobster tins on the 
top of it (Sandie had recently conceived a violent passion 
for flowers) so fresh and pure, and the whole room so 
utterly unlike having been slept in, that she had not the 
remotest notion that she spent her days in a gentleman's 
bedroom, where, moreover, her phantasm roamed all 
night through the dreams of the occupant. 

This half-caste article of furniture, though, was a sore 
disturbance to the even tenor of Sandie's life. It was 
always on his mind. It was to him like an evil child, and 
the distracted parent lived in continual terror that its 
nocturnal guilt might somehow or other leap forth into 
the blaze of day. Once, as he had sat contemplating it 
during Mary's dinner interval, he had noticed tho» imper- 
tinent protrusion of a pillowslip comer down near the 
bottom hinge. From that moment his soul knew no rest. 
It seemed as if the shameless thing were bent on courting^ 
inquiry. 

He fell upon all sorts of contrivances to conceal its 
secret habits. For instance, one morning he labelled all 
the imaginary drawers with names of various garden 
seeds, copied from one of Mr. Hockings' advertisements. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that on the same day 
Mary, who often speculated as to how her employer could 
possibly spend aU his spare time, and who often wondered 
where all the beautiful flowers came from, should, on 
seeing the labels, ask him in the most natural manner in 
the world if he had a nursery. 

It is on record that the modest Sandie was horribly 
taken aback ; that he blushed and stammered out, '' IVo 
no bub-bub-bub-baims." It is also on record that Mary 
waxed florid, pointed to the labels, and rushed off to her 
dinner speechless ; but whether from smothered indi^a- 
iion or bnrked laughter I am myself unable to determine. 
Sandie'a wrath^ however, "wsa \mxx^\A3iii)(^v *&% tAta 
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off the labels, and kicked the unoffending mongrel. He 
swore he woiild turn it inside out if ever it did it again ; 
but reflecting that this woiQd be directly to defeat his own 
end, he set about devising some new means whereby to 
conceal its detestable duplicity. 

Accordingly, in a moment of inspiration, he worked an 
aperture somewhat in the form of a key-hole in the sem- 
blance of what shotdd have been the lower drawer, into 
which he thrust an old key, that was large enpugh to 
have suited a reasonably sissed hall-door. Certainly, that 
drawer looked now as if meant to advance and retire with 
a vengeance, and to enclose contents of weightier import 
than garden seeds. 

The result was, that when he took his accustomed seat 
on Mary's departure in the evening, he found his key 
hanging in front of the drawer, dragged thence probably 
by Mary's dress — ^the key being held in a state of suspen- 
sion by a wisp of hair from his ra^ed mattress, into which 
he had unwittingly thrust it. For ten minutes Sandie 
ceased to be a rational being. He was divided between 
setting fire to the evil mass of perversity, and rolling it 
into the river. It was only the equilibrium produced hf 
the opposing forces of these two equally powerful tempta- 
tions that saved its equivocal existence. 

And so from day to day, ever devising new plans and 
experiencing fresh failures, the poor soul bore about with 
him a burden of innocent secrecy to which his delicate 
conscience lent all the specific gravity of genuine guilt. 

This same month, too (which we do not seem to be 
clearing quite so slappingly as was foretokened above), 
had been marked by a discovery that had greatly disturbed 
Sandie's peace of mind. He had discovered that Mary 
was fearfully avaricious ! 

She had herself been the first to moot the question of 
wages, and when Sandie had named a weekly figure which 
the Supreme Architect, of Pimlico reputation, would have 
conceived ev«n a smooth-faced man a lunatic to expect, she 
had merely asked, after an interval of i^purent calcula- 
tion, if giving up her dinner hour would make any differ- 
ence to Jbieir advantage ! 

Moreover^ Sandie had been at some pvmsi \iO «i^^5Q3^ ^ 
Bmiabl& abode for her, and had recomiSkQudod. Oi^i^vc^^s^* 
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house kept by a friend of his own, where she could live 
comfortably on very reasonable terms ; but after a week's 
trial she had left it for a house of a much poorer descrip- 
tion, assigning no other reason for the change than that 
she couldn't afford his friend's charges. Now as these did 
not amount to a third of her weekly wage, it was clear 
that she was most loth to part with money. 
. Further still. She had asked him one evening if there 
would be any harm in her bringing her sewing with her 
during the day ; and having his permission to sew as mudi 
as she liked, she appeared to him to be driving a roaring 
trade — or more appropriately perhaps, a squaUing trade, 
judging from the extremely diminutive size of most of 
the articles of traffic. Traffic he knew it was, for he had 
heard more than one woman ask, in passing the ferry, 
when this, that, and the other would be ready ; and had 
even once heard this dreadful beautiful creature refuse a 
fresh order until she should be paid for the last ! 

Yet further. The landlady of the poor lodging-house in 
which she now stayed, passing one day during Mary's 
dinner interval, had been strategically drawn by Sandie 
into conversation on the subject of her lodger, and had 
wound up a series of enthusiastic encomiiuns with the 
remark that it was a pity such a fine girl should be ''so 
near." 

Finally. One evening, after her departure home, Scott 
had picked up a sheet of paper minutely ciphered over 
with her slender figuring, and fancying it to be something 
connected with the ferry finances, had taken the liberty of 
scanning its contents. It turned out to be a series of 
arithmetical problems, of uniform purport, each one tend- 
ing to show how long it woiQd take by a saving of so much 
a- week to make up A Hundred Pounds ! In each problem 
she had specified a supposed weekly expenditure, and 
Sandie observed that she had started with allowing her- 
self what seemed to him the barest sum possible for sub- 
sistence, but that this was diminished in each successive 
problem, until the last postulate of maintenance stood 
thus : — *' Lodging and use of kitchen fire, 3s. per week. 
Two meals a-£ky, threepence each. Use of Italian iron — " 
But Hub was bordermg upon the imknowable, so he 
threw the paper down. He "sraA «i^^^a2![\&^ «X> \^% \v<s^ 
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evidence of tenacious purpose and apparently miserly 
calculation. It " licked him/' as he phrased it, to har- 
monise so much sweetness and pensive beauty with this 
infatuation for lucre. He was inclined himself to look at 
a shilling before he spent it (save where she was con- 
cerned), but then he was a great big rough brute, within 
whose uncouth encasement all sorts of ugly propensities 
might harbour without incongruity. 

But she ! why, that very day he had been thinking she 
looked lovelier than ever, and there had been something 
so at once infantile and Madonna-like about her beadty 
that only the impossibility of making up his mind whether 
to pat her on the head or to drop down on his knees and 
pray to her had prevented him from doing either. That 
special spiritual glamour, too (perhaps love-created on 
Sandie's part), that hung round her like a half-revealed 
nimbus-environment of ethereal interest, seemed to him 
extremely unrelated to so-much-a-week, and to be posi- 
tively blasphemed against by the periodical cheap hire of 
an Italian iron ! Even at the most tranquil of times 
'Hhere was a listening fear in her regard" so timorously 
lovely and so bewitchingly dependent that he could not 
for the life of him imagine in what comer of her the hard 
demon of grasping avarice coiQd find room to live at all ! 

And did this dimioish his love for her ? Not one jot. 
It only lent to it a new and strange interest of awe, and 
kept him on a kind of superstitious qui vive of vigilant 
wonder. It subjected his whole economy to the perpetual 
irritation of the inexplicable, and fostered within him a 
constant process of reasoning about her that rendered her, 
if possible, more than ever flie sum and substance of his 
thoughts. And then here was this Hundred Pounds 
cropping up again ! What place did it occupy in the 
story ? Was it the solution of the problem, or only one of 
the conditions of it ? Was it the goal of her avaricious 
ambition, or merely her unit of parsimony ? He would 
willingly have paid down the sum itself ^* on the nail," as 
he said, to know all about it. The one astute and indis- 
putable conclusion with which his self -sustained arguments 
invariably ended was, that ** there was somethi/ng intul't." 

Once more then let us suppose theiaoiLVk %otl^. %vs^^ 
BcoU has just brought into ttie f erry-laoviaft ^^ax%^ \s\^^»%- 
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Bcreen pasted over with a motley collection of pictures from 
illustrated papers. 

Mary Dnrsdale is sitting at the open inndow, sewing 
some article of mysterious iniport that looks like the 
attenuated maiden-aimt of a surplice. Mary in her iimo- 
cence thinks that the screen is only one of the many kind- 
employerly attentions to which she has now grown so 
accustomed that they come to her like the sunshine and 
the rain, an unsurprising series of beneficent vicissitudes. 

Sandie, on the other hand, knows better. He has tried 
aU sorts of reformatory measures with his chest of drawers, 
but it looks more and more like a bed every day of its 
existence. This is his latest inspiration. It is to be con- 
cealed from view altogether — ^lost to human perception 
behind Abyssinian war-scenes and portraits of prize 
poultry. He contemplates the effect with unmingled 
satisfaction. His spirit is at rest. 

He was busy wondering why he had not resorted • to 
this simple device before, when he was startled by an 
exclamation from Mary, who, to his- further astonishm^it 
and even horror, dropping the relative of the surplice on 
the floor, actually leaped from her seat, and took refuge 
behind the screen. 

Here was a vagary indeed ! How was a young sian 
called upon to act under circumstances like these ? Scott 
in a numb sort of way lifted her chair and looked all 
about ; but there was neither snake, scorpion, nor centi** 
pede to be seen. It couldn't have been a'rat ; he had 
reason to know that such rodents were no terror to her. 
Should he look behind the screen 1 

No, He heard footsteps approaching. It woidd never 
do for Mrs. Grundy to catch him in the act of hunting a 
pretty young woman round a screen ! . So he simply sat 
down in Mary's seat, and put on his most penny-expectant 
look, quite unaware that he was setting his heavy heel on 

the neck of no, I dare'not. And yet it was a curious 

coincidence that^^e should happen to be passing just as he 
was treading one of her wedding accessories under his 
' foot ! Was it an omen 1 

''Oh, what a pretty picture-gallery! do lookT' said 
sunnjr Miss Parselle, as she half -lingered at the door, 
while ShiresB Braithwaite watched ^^ €iQ»aci^X)wBi ^RAtt 
^M giving him. 
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Shiress looked in, and remarked a kind of assenting 
"Humph." 

Good Heavens, had the picture gallery but fallen! 
i^ould he have said '* Humph ?" 

Gracious Powers, if pretty Miss Parselle had kno-wn; 

where Sandie's heels were at that moment, would she have 

looked him in the face so radiantly as she passed by with 

a kind " Good afternoon ]" 

♦ •♦ * * * * 

Mary's embarrassment on re-emei^ing was painful ta 
witness, but a sudden influx of unusual tact inspired 
Sandie with an impromptu motive for her vagary. 

'' Ah," said he, pointmg to the retreating figures, '^if 
you had not been so curipus to see the pictures on this 
other side, you would have seen the best-matched pair itt 
Brisborough." 

" Who are they?" asked Muy. 

The question, as we know, was not altogether straight<a 
forward, but if I had the settling of the destinies of 
pretty girls^ I would deal leniently with their little white 
duplicities. 

" They are Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Parselle's daughter," 
replied handle. "They are to be married in a week or 
two. They say Mr. Braithwaite is going to get some* high' 
Oovemment appointment, and the wedding is to come off 
as soon as he is gazetted to it." 

^' Oh," said Mary, but it was a feeble expression of thd' 
rush of thought and feeling that made it difficult for her 
to conceal her trembling; 

" They do say, too," continued Scott as he resigned her 
place to her, 'still wondering in his mind, but persisting in 
his narrative in order to cover her confusion, "that he is 
to have a lot of money with her. Her governor was dead 
-against the match for awhile — ^you never saw Mr.^Braith^ 
waite, I suppose ?" 

Interval of one penny, which saved Mary from perhapa 
another white deception. 

^^ Everybody thinks him uncommonly fine-looking," ran 
on Sandie, " and I suppose that gained the day with Miss 
Parselle, who wiU have him. But Mr. Parselle, thou^ 
he keeps up appearances, hates him, and )^€^ ^&».^\l^^c!^^ 
break off the match even yet if he covild.' 
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" Ah !" gasped Mary, with a look on her face he had 
never before seen, and that set him wondering more and 
more. It was not quite a nice look, he thought ; and itib 
" Ah !" sounded like an eager grasp at something imex- 
pected. 

Then Mary caught herself looking so earnestly at his 
face that she hastened to cover her tremulous interest in 
his story by catching up the forgotten garment, and mak- 
ing as if she would resimie her work. But she couldn't 
do it now, No ; she couldn't sew that. The woman who 
had brought her the work had told Jier the name and the 
purpose. It was *^ rough" on Mary to have to sew that ! 

^^Fact," resumed the narrator, through whose mind 
strange flickerings of he-knew-not-what were dancing with 
shadows equally undefinable. '^ And the strange thing is,. 
nobody knows who Mr. Braithwaite is, or where he comes 
from ; and folks say that when Mr. Parselle put it to him, 
he said he meant to stand on his own merits, and would 
take no credit from birth, though he coiQd if he would. 
He refused to say more than that he is an English gentle- 
man — " 

" English gentleman ! why — " 

Interval of twopence, and two and fourpence of change, 
which just saved the startled Mary from betraying her- 
self. 

''What did you say. Miss Drysdale ?" asked Sandie, the 
flickerings dancing with the shadows more wildly than 
ever, and himself struggling between his own roused 
curiosity and his delicate desire to cover her visible excite- 
ment. 

" Nothing. How do you know all this, Mr. Scott ?" 

'' I know a deal of it from one of the waiters at Mr. 
Parselle's club. He has often heard the gentlemen dis- 
cussing the match; The father and daughter, it seems, 
have still great wars about it. You see, she has her 
mother's money in her own right, and is of age. She 
fights fair, though. 'Prove him false, papa,' sue says, 
^and then tell me to give him up.' And what do you 
think ? Only last night Mr. Parselle himself was heard 
to say^ ' I'd give a himdred pounds willingly to any one- 
who would tell me between tins and the wedding day who 
that feUow ia r 
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^' A hundred pounds !" cried Mary, suddenly starting 
up, and again letting the obnoxious taskwork fall to the 
ground. ''And when did you say the wedding day is. 
to be V 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

An Acjcident (?). 

Shiress Braithwaite and MIbb Parselle passed^on in their 
radiance — ^he an elegant embodiment of perfection of fit ; 
fihe a light moving summer cloud with a cherub face look- 
ing over the top of it. They were both very happy ; he 
proudly and somewhat exclusively so ; she smilingly, airily, 
distributively. Which of us, male or female, would not be 
happy too, proceeding in company with the affianced to 
look at a pretty house a little way out of town with a view 
to combined habitation ? 

This past month had been a particularly successful one 
with Shiress. He had been much in *' Society," and 
everywhere with conspicuous acceptance. He had made 
himself favourably noticeable too in various spheres besides 
the merely social. As Honorary Secretary to the Society 
for the Acclimatisation of Dragopans his name was con- 
tinually before the public iii advertisements and reports. 
As foremost champion of the Anti-Bathurst-Burr League 
he had made himself the idol of all squatterdom. His 
brilliant pamphlet on " The Necessity for Codification of 
the Laws which regulate the Punctuation of Acts of 
Parliament '' had won him golden opinions from all sorts 
and sizes. His public lecture on the Esoteric Poetry of 
Pring's Statutes had attracted attention even beyond the 
colony. He had, as Scott, had correctly stated, secured 
the promise of a valuable GoYemment appointment. And 
finally, he had won — or Miss Parselle had won for him — 
the paternal assent to his union with a bride whom he 
loved pretty well, a dot which he loved better, and a social 
position which he loved best. What more could he want ? 

And Miss Parselle ? — ^Well ; she was to have her self- 
existent divinity all to herself, and was now on the way to 
look at the temple where she meant to ienshrine him. 
What more could she want 1 

At a short distance from the ferry they found a spruce 

dogcart waiting for them, in charge of a boy who carried 

in front a perfect fixmament oi W\>\>oTka. ^^ckSfOL \^<^ 
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diaphanouB form, after a deMctotm gatheiiiig of akiMi 
which showed that Bnmmer douds may haye feet (and 
pretiy ones, too), antidpating superfluous assistaiieey rose 
airily from the ground ; paused one instant of delicate 
equilibrium 'y settled lightly aloft in voluminous exuber- 
ance ; condensed herself on one side to make room for 
her lover; cried '' Oh 1" quite charmingly . when the 
sudden weight of the aseendSng buttons made the least 
bit of a tilt from behind ; threw out a volume or two mote 
of skirt ; .moved the little cherub chin once or twice down 
and along, in a pretty preening way, as if to make all nice 
and smooth in that direction^ gave a rather undoudlike 
hitch or two, with a view more to comfort than grace ; 
threw out a final convolution of snowy cumulus ; looked 
up in Shiress's face, and said — '^ All right now, dear." 
Oh, enviable .Shiress ! Oh, happy: summer doud ! Oh^ 
the pity of it, boys, the pity of it ! 

So, Shiress driving, they w^it Spinning along paraUd 
to the river, and everything looked, so radiant and joyona 
that surely the old croaker who described the world aa 
lying in wickedness must have lived in some other woiM 
ihan this. The discordant barking and cowardly feints 
of onslaught from innumerable outrushing dogs, whidi 
seemed to take special offence at the idea of a dc^cart, 
were the only signs of wickedness perceptible. 

Unless you call it wicked in a shufSing shambling old 
man, following in the wake of a dray-load of furniture, to 
cross the road just at right angles to the line of direction 
of their vehicle, totally ignoring its rapid advances 
Unless you consider it wicked of him, when at length he 
did descry what was all but on him, to suddenly stand 
stock still, pass his. hand rapidly across his eyes as if 
drivingaway a dream, throw up his arms and shout :< ; 

"Shir !" 

He was down. 

Had Shiress meant to do it? Miss Parselle with a loud 
scream had put her hands on his while yet there was 
time, and certainly he had had somewhat the appearance 
of puUing in. But then those dogs ! " Curse those 
dogs !" said Shires, inwardly blessing the whole canine 
race. The dog is a useful animal. 

A few yards more, and, apparently m\Yi^^«^^^^'^'k^^^°*^ 
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vehicle was stayed. Shiress, pale and yery tremulous for 
BO x)oteiit a divinity, threw the reins to Buttons, and, 
charging his companion not to move, leaped down and 
ran back to the scene of accident. ^' Is he dead 1 Is he 
dead 1 " was his inward cry, and more than haJf-shapen 
hope. 

There was already a crowd about the senseless body. 
^' It's poor Old Tom !" cried one and another, as, with 
angry looks at Shiress and murmured execrations against 
'^ swells'' and '* snobs,'' they carried the inert burden into 
the nearest house. 

*^ Is he dead 1 Is he dead ?" Shiress followed them 
into the house and saw the old man laid upon the bed. 
His ^unmistakable concern conciliated the crowd. He 
succeeded in getting rid of the greater number of them, 
and sent off in various directions for medical assistance. 
<' Is he dead? Is he dead?" 

In a tumult of hope and fear he sat down by the bed, 
holding the old man's wrist. Once and again when 
he thought he felt a faint pulsation, his own heart 
seemed to stop beating and involuntarily his fingers 
clenched tightly on the wrist, as if to quendi the smoking 
flax. One by one the strangers left him, and he found 
himself alone. Why should he not make sure ? A little 
pressure on the heart 

The woman of the house entered. 

^' Ah, it's no use feeling there, sir. Well I know the 
look of death. Poor Old Tom !" and then, womanlike, die 
began to apologise for the poverty of the room. She was 
a poor widow woman ; she had a hard struggle, and if it 
were not for a lodger or two, &c,, &o, 

Shiress had not noticed the appearance of the room, but 
as she spoke he began mechanically to look around. It 
was a poor bare room, certainly ; but clean and tidy. A 
few articles of feminine apparel hanging inside the door, 
with the usual limp look of feckless lateral collapse, 
showed the sex of the proper occupant. A packing-case 
turned up on end, its real nature insuflSdently disguised 
by a scant drapery of chintz, formed the dressing-table, 
on which, leaning against the wall, was a pane 
of looking-glaaa with very straggling capabiUties of 
Te£ection, By the side oi \ibi& nv«& «k Y^^'^l-^^^jad 
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N6w Testament, and it was on it that the eye of Shiress 
rested. 

The old woman had finished her melancholy plaint. She 
was gone, and the coast was clear again. It might not be 
murder at all. Assuredly he was as good as dead already. 
But that Book ! 

What had taken possession of him now? He found 
Mmself, he knew not why, thinking of a pretty country 
church in a quaint old graveyard, and there came over 
him a waft of Sabbath bells, and a wind of solemn 
psalms, and the sighing of wiUows over quiet resting-* 
places. 

What had taken him now ! He dropped the old man's 
wrist, seized the book, and opened it. Ah, yes ! There 
it was. 

To Mary Drysddle, a token of love from Skvreas Braitihr- 
waite. 

What a day was this ! Of all places in the world, why 
had fate brought them here ! Could he do this thing wim 
the Book of Life in his hand ! And in Mary's chamber ! 
Hardly knowing what he was doing, he tore out the testi- 
mony of his better days, and just then the old man 
breathed audibly, and a doctor entered, and Shiress, turn- 
ing suddenly round, saw that Miss Parselle, too, was there, 
looking oyer his shoulder, white, and ghostlike. 

Had she seen anything ? He could not teU. Perhaps 
it was only the sight of the cadaverous thing on the bed 
that had shocked her so. She was already bending over it, 
her hands clasped, and her whole soul apparently hanging 
upon the result of the doctor's examination. 

It was authoritatively pronounced that Old Tom would 
live. He had merely sustained a severe shock. No, 
there were no bones broken. He had fallen clear of the 
wheels. But at whatever risk of inconvenience, he must 
not be moved. This good woman wiU wait on him. The 
lodger ? Well, she must just be a good Samaritan, too. 
All right, sir ; we'll not talk of money just yet. You may 
be quite easy. Altogether it is very fortimate — very 
fortunate. Have you pen and ink at hand, missis 1 No 
paper, did you say ? Do you happen, sir — yes, thanks, a 
card will do. Shiress had not meai^t to ^N^.S^^\k\^ "^c^^ 
laot waa be did not know very ■wel\.i?laaA.\L<&^w^ ^Qva%^j5M^ 
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then ; not even thai sb he took oat the card the obnoxious 
fly-leaf fluttered *to the floor. 

They did not go to see l^eir fntare house that day. By 
mutual consent they drove homeward, although by another 
route. It was a very quiet drive. Shiress was oppressed 
by the dull foreboding sensation of a power stronger than 
himself working against him. That his uncle and himself 
and Gharmian(Oharmianwas pretty Miss Parselle's pretty 
name) should be brought together so strangely, and that 
in Mary Drysdale's room, looked marvellously as if fate 
were closmg in around him. What had he done^ he asked 
himself again and again, that he should become a mark 
for hostile fate ? Nothing ; but it was strongly borne in 
upon him this day, not what he had doncj but what he 
vjos — an elaborate lie. 

Yes ; it was a very quiet drive. Oharmian, but for 
occasional ejaculations of pity for the unfortunate victim 
of the accident, was ominously silent. He was eagerly 
fain to know if she had read the insci^tion on the gift 
ef his boy-love. If she had not, all might be well yet ; 
only, there was that horrid conjuncture of Mary and hie 
uncle being thrown together. Would they recognise each 
other? It was only too clear that his uncle had at least 
Jkuhee of recollection. He ground his teeth as he thought 
of so many perturbing possibilities. In all the perplexity 
oi his situation he saw but one thing clearly — ^that it was 
very hard, infernally hard, damnably hard. ^ 

'^ Shiress," said Oharmian with startling abruptness, as 
they" neared her home, ** when will you call to see how 
the poor old man gets on ? " 

"To-morrow." 

"Not sooner?" 

"No; I have an engagement for this evening. Besides, 
the doctor said we might be quite easy on the subject." 

"I wonder who lo^es in that room, Shiress ?" 

^^ I did not hear the name. " 

Suddenly the scent of a new danger made itself percep- 
tible to him. Whaif if she went there herself ! He knew 
she was » warm-hearted impabive little thing, and given 
even to- eecentricitieB of benevolence. 
-^ I will oell 'this evei^og, tS. jom ^wiak it, Oharmian. " 
^^'Ifoy no, never mind'-; to-morrow -'inSi. ^o."'"' 
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ShiseBB fel^ mojse, comf ortable.-^ Sorely that ^waasettled, 
at any rate. Another pause ; and again abruptly : — 

''Shiress." 

" Yes, Charmian r 

^^ 1 wonder who lives in that room we were in I" 

'' I did not hear the name. But why 1" 

** She must be very poor." 

The remark was not a cheerful one either in subBtance 
or tone, and yet Shiress took comfort from it. She could 
not have spoken in this way if she had seen the inscrip- 
tion. He parted with her at her . father's door with the 
keen relish of escape. Fate, then, was not so unerringly 
ingenious as he had supposed. Fate might be baffled even 

yet. A fig for fate ! 

****** 

He would not have felt so. confident of escape had he 
seen Charmian in her own room five minutes afterwards 
with the fly-leaf spread out before her on her dressing- 
table, weeping as if- her heart would break — a summer 
cloud dissolved in rain. 

Her god, her god ! Oh, had he only spoken ! She had 
twice given him the opportunity, but he had put it aside. 
Oh, if he had only said, '' I once loved another, but I love 
her no longer : ask me no questions ;" she thought she 
could have got over that, and respected his secret. Tes ; 
all men had their secrets, she had been told ; why not 
Shiress as well as another ? 

. But what if his were of such a nature as ha could not 
well explain to her ? Strange to say, she actually saw a 
gleam of possible comfort in this last conjectural phase. 
We are not looking in, be it remembered, on the coherent 
workings of a mighty mind, but merely on the confused 
rumblings pf a poor impulsive wounded heart. > As she 
thought that po)3aU>ly Shiress might only have been a little 
wild, she raised her weeping head, and the floods of sorrow 
were for a moment stayed. Doubtless, oh madam, I 
ought to record that when she now "threw back her 
throat of carven pearl," it was overspread with the deepen- 
ing flush of maiden indignation, that forehead and cheek were 
similarly o'ercrimsoned, and her very shoulders glowing, 
with outrage through theiv gOBsamex Qovesnn^* I^a&^^^^q^ 
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mian did see in the mirror before her when she threw back 
her head^ was the smallest oonoeivable twitch in one of 
the comers of her mouth, which she herself knew per- 
fectly well was the embrvo of a smile. The idea, you 
know, of her snperexcellent Shiress having been just 
the least little bit wild ] But it wouldn't do to smile. 
Oh no. It would be very naughty indeed of him. So 
«he arrested the germination of the smile, and set her 
lips firmly, and shook her head and looked down. 

And looking down, she saw the inscription once more. 
Ah, this was something worse than n^dness ! — worse, 
at least, to bear. It said as plain as it could speak, ''a 
token of love !" 

And now she recalled to mind the girl on board the 
emigrant vessel. Had this anything to do with herf 
'She tried in vain to remember how Shiress had explained 
away that little matter. It had been something very 
vague ; something, she thought, about the child of one 
of the sailors of the vessel he had come out in when a 
mere boy; but something, at any rate, which in her 
fatuous state of enamoured ecstasy had satisfied her, and 
been forgotten. But now that beautiful face would 
swim in between her and comfort. 

' ' A token of love. " And it was a prayer-book, or hymn- 
book, or something of that sacred sort. Ah, it was some- 
thing more serious than mere wildness ! There was no date 
on the inscription, and the hand was much like what he 
now wrote. Was it an old story 1 or were there two loves 
running parallel, a false and a true ? And the little frame 
quivered when the question came — ^Which of the two 
was hers? 

And what would her papa say if anything of this ever 
came to his ears ? Would he not pounce upon it, and 
49ift it, and extract from it the uttermost farthing's worth 
of whatever truth in it might be derogatory to her idol ? 

What was it that poor old man had shouted ? In all 
the tumult of subsequent horror she had forgotten that 
till now. He had seemed to recognise Shiress, and — ^had 
her ears deceived her ? Was he not in tiie act of naming 
him just as he fell ? — No, no, surely she was mistaken in 
this ; ishe had been nervous, and even horror-struck, at 
•the time : ahe was nervous st\!il ; i^<b 'svoxj^di ^\a>^ \^DccI:i9^&% 
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now about these things : she was only making herself ill : 
all men have secrets : of cowrse, all men have secrets : it 
was the shock of the accident that was making things look 
so gloomy. 

But that girl again. How was it that she was so poor % 
And Shiress wouldn't adaiowledge that he knew even the 
name. Did he allow this poverty knowingly? Did he 
know that the poor thing was reduced to a looking-glass 
like that ? (What a looking-glass !) Had she not some- 
times herself suspected that Shiress was just a little — ^just 
a very little — not quite so glowing-hearted as she would 
like her divinity to be 1 

Oh horror ! If that old man should turn out to be some 
connexion ! Oh papa ! papa ! — Oh dear, things were 
beginning to look very gloomy again. She must not 
thmk, she must not think any more ! She would be ill-^ 
ill — ^iU ! And again the summer doud dissolved in bitter 
rain, and a voice was heard crying, '' Oh, no ! no ! no ! X 
cannot give him up ! I cannot give him up !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Intervubwed. 

When Mary heard about the Hundred Pounds, she- 
became a new creature. 

Novalis says (but don*t imagine I am very erudite, and 
have the German mystics at my finger ends ; I got it in 
Oarlyle) that in each of us the greater part of our hu- 
manity yet sleeps a deep sleep. Doubtless we all contain 
within us capabilities yet undreamed of, which the new 
conditions of another life will emancipate from the bond- 
age of circumscription wherein we now turn so uneasily, 
and stretch and strain so longingly. But even while we 
are yet in the body, the strange fact of the deep sleep of 
half a nature is often manifested, though not till the 
sudden awaking of it gives proof that it has been, notwith- 
standing we knew it not. At the sudden concussion of 
circumstance, explosive forces are released which we had 
not dreamed of as residing in what, a moment before, we 
m^ have been holding in the hollow of our hand. 

Up to this time Mary Drysdale had borne her wrongs 
with an absence of resentment that was almost tmhuman« 
It had actually not occurred to her that the crushed worm 
covM turn. For one thing, she had never thoroughly 
realised that this unimpeachable exquisite, this puckerlesa^ 
paragon, this deliberate precisian, this superb animated 
dainty, was the veritable Shiress who years and years 
ago had carried her in his arms over prattling bumies, 
and beside her had lingered out many a summer noon on 
many a flowery brae. The resentfxd half of her nature 
was literally asleep, and that partly because it had no 
object to call lorth its exercise. This man seemed to her 
a stranger. By no effort of imagination could she twine 
those arms around herself. Why should she seek to injure 
this unknown ? The question was never even fully formed 
in her mind. But the spark of opportunity changed all. 

From her childhood Mary had been characterised by a 
tranquil iovableness, which t\iQ i^eT^isteiit fretfulness of 
Jber ancient upbringer had ouly svxcc©^^^^ m XwKc^Tttks^ 
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into a somewhat melancholy resignation. But under all 
this stillness^ or forming an element of it, there had been 
noticeable a strain of silken tenacity which was as strong 
' as it was gentle, and as continuous as it was unobtrusive. 
She was singularly capable of being possessed by a fixed 
idea, which, so long as it intermeddled with no one else, 
she could permit to exact from herself any degree of 
endurance or species of martyrdom. Hers was rather a 
slow intellect, and it took a long time for an idea thus 
wholly to possess her ; but when conviction had wrought 
itself sure, purpose with her became almost a craze. 

From the time when she had become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Shiress she had found was not the Shiress 
to whom she had come to join herself, and that she had 
ceased to be to him anything but an object of antipathy, ' 
the idea had gradually dawned, or rather loomed, upon 
her mind that, as she could no longer dream of being to 
him what he had bargained for, she, in fleeing from the 
bargain as well as from his sight or knowledge, was bound 
to repay him the actual money he had sent home to 
her. 

The dishonour, supposed or real, of her position in 
having accepted the man's money, and being yet of neces- 
sity compelled to withdraw from the possibility of rendering 
the expected return, gradually wrought itself into her very 
being. It became to her the very necessity of her life, 
the only apparent gate of rescue from this overpowering 
sense of doubly-hated indebtedness, to literally pay back 
the money. The idea was continually present to her that 
xmtil this, was done she was really not her own. While 
she remained in his debt she felt that in some way the 
chill spectral hold upon her could not or would not relax. 
She could not cast him out of her life altogether, as she 
wished to do, until she first ransomed that Ufe, and made 
it wholly her own. 

And this, too, she felt she must do of herself and by her- 
self. To do it by the help of another would only be to 
accept a new chain for an old one. Never again, never 
again would she yield herself to the dishonouring humilia- 
tion of external help. And so from day to day the sense 
of her position toward Shiress deepened ^ud V^-v^c^ti^^ 
\aSl it uaderhiy a,nd doiUinated her evet^ ^om^^. ^^N^ 
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tiiere should be a man in the world who had a hold on her, 
and that hold — money ! 

Shiress had sent home to her a draft for a hundred 
pounds. Part of this had been spent on necessary equip- 
ment, part on passage fare, and the remainder her grand- 
smother had coolly appropriated for her own use and behoof. 
It was to the earning oi this amount that Mary's whole 
powers were bent. Singular to say, whether from slow- 
ness of intellect, or narrowness of intellect, or from the 
specifically determinate nature of her craze (if craze it was), 
she had never been disturbed in her mind on the score of 
his presents. It was the actual cash, which she had 
received at the bank, and had held in her hand, and had 
counted out on her grandmother's table, that swallowed 
up all other consideration. The sum was large, round, 
well-defined, and completely occupied the field of vision. 
It was the indisputable money that galled her. It was so 
like a price — so like a price ! 

She was now in a fair way of earning money ; but eVen 
with the exorbitant wages she was receiving from Scott, 
eombined with her gains from sewing, it would take a long 
time to make up a hundred pounds. Still she thought 
she saw an end to her yearnings, evei^ though it was far in 
the distance. Sometimes she thought she should send the 
money by little and little as she earned and saved it ; but 
she was afraid Shiress might thereby attain some clue to 
her whereabouts. No ; she would wait and wait, as well 
as work and work, and then some fine day, just like this 
one— 

And she had just been at this point of her nreditation 
on that fine day when she had seen Shiress approaching 
with Miss Parselle. 

And then the spark fell ; and Scott blew on it till it 
became a flame. 

If I have not mentioned it before, let me mention now, 
that Mary Drysdale was a woman. The inertia of un- 
resentful resignation became transformed into something 
very dififerent when she saw the breaker-up of her life 
move off in the happy possession of another. At the sight 
of this, and at the hearing of Sandie's gossip, the forsaking 
of her ceased to be a mere moiVBXichol^ ne^tion, and be- 
came a burning, crying wron^. To \)«\blX> omXi YCi.>S&A^y:?^ 
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was one thing ; but to be left out that another, and an alien, 
might step in and enjoy the warmth, was an affair of alto- 
geuier different complexion. This was Sarah in the wilder- 
ness, and Hagar in the tent. The sleeping half of the. 
* woman awoke ; and woke with a burning thurst. 

Yet even this, I doubt not, she would have quenched at 
the well of divine charity, but that the temptation whis- 
pered by that unwitting tempter, Sandie, led her still 
further astray in the desert. All the power of the sense 
of outrageous wrong would not Have led her to think of 
revenge if she had not been awakened at the same time 
to the knowledge of opportunity. 

"And when did you say the weddmg-day is to be ?" 

She was on her feet ; erect, and yet all motion. Sandie 
was staring in a numb distress of yet observant stupor. 
Was this the same being whom he had *' compassed with 
sweet observances," his lamb of gentleness, and his 
Madonna of nimbus-glamour? Glamour there certainly 
was, but it was too Lamia-like to be altogether pleasant. 
There seemed to be creeping all over her ^m foot to head 
a quivering litheness of undulation so tremulously swift 
that the fascinated Sandie could hardly tell whether it was 
the flicker of his own fancy or a palpitant verity. What- 
ever it was, he didn't like it. 

He became uneasily aware of her teeth, too. They were 
very pretty teeth, certainly, and he had seen them before ; 
but he had not thus realised them in the isolated capacity 
of teeth. They had hitherto been simply merged in the 
totality of her perfections ; but as she stood now with 
strangely parted lips, as if eager to snap at an answer to 
her question, those pearly delicacies assumed a mordant 
independence that struck him with a distressing sense of 
noveliy. He was too sorely taken aback to rep^ to her. 
He did what in him lay. He went out. 

And while he aired his bewilderment by the side of the 
river^ M^ was whirled along in the vortex of new sensa- 
tions. What a just punishment it would be to the faith- 
less lover, and what a righteous reclamation of herself, to 
get rid of her hated debt to him with the price of his own 
frustration ! The vengeful beauty of the scheme gradu- 
ally unfolded itself to her mind. She could iLoi Vskss^^ «^- 
pressed, hut not the less did she iee\ i\a «vff^T^YCL%^s3£^ 
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and complete poetical justice. The very correspondence 
of the definite sum gave to her plan an almost providen- 
tial presentment that seemed to her in those passionate 
moments full of justly retributive meaning. 

Still, the idea of Providence was but little akin to 
many turns and phases of her unwonted mood. She had 
so persistently and morbidly brooded over this Hundred 
Pounds that the very approach of it shook all the fine 
strings of her nature into discordant vibration. Surely 
those sweet bells were all jangled that seemed to say, ''She, 
too ! She, too ! Flouncing thing ! Flouncing thing !" 

Poor little Charmian ! What had she done ! But 
woman's fury is — well, no ; not blind : say rather, that it 
sees a great deal too much. 

When Mary Drysdale returned home that evening she 
found a man in her bed ; an old man, asleep. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, were fully explained to 
her before she had time to indulge her surprise, and she 
was too good a Samaritan not to acquiesce compassionately 
in the necessity for resigning her prospect of rest, and tak- 
ing the old woman's place in the matter of watching and 
tendance. 

'' I can't think what was the gentleman's name," the 
landlady said. ''And, dear me, what have I done with 
his card ? The chemist sent it back along with the medi- 
cine here. The prescription was written on it. I know I 
put it somewhere." 

Mary heard as if she heard not, her eyes riveted on the 
pale worn face of the sleeper. Where or when had she 
seen his face? More than once certainly she had seen Old 
Tom pass by the ferry-house. Indeed, Scott had even one 
day called her attention to him, and told her not to mind 
if at any time the old man should pass without paying. 
But the pendant hat-rim and the long white beard were 
all she had noted him by. Now, however, when the face 
lay under her very eye, she was aware of some influence 
of the past, dimly but unmistakably connected with those 
very lineaments. She almost forgot her scheme of retri- 
bution in the long eflbrt to reach recognition. Very 
gently she put back the hair from the forehead, and long 
and earnestly she gazed. Her past vas a very simple one. 
Ifahe had known this man at \iotclq Ok^i ^^'^towsK. \\!vr« 
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been at Linkirk. But no. In all her life Qbe had never 
seen a white-bearded patriarch like this in Linkirk. But 
she had seen him somewhere for all that. She knew it ; 
«he felt it. 

She sat down by the bedside. Full as she was of pity 
lor the frail being before her, and labouring as she was 
under a painful sense of mystification regarding him, she 
«ould not prevent her thoughts from straying in the diree^ 
tion of her new-found scheme. She revolved it again and 
again, and ever more approvingly. She lost sight of her 
patient, and the mystifying face, and everything but the 
beautiful combination of revenge and release. 

Suddenly her scheme fell to the ground. She had no 
proof to give ! If evidence were asked as a condition of 
obtaining the money, what could she say 1 She could not 
ask Mr. Parselle to write home. Her memory in Linkirk 
must never be disgraced by any of her old friends hearing 
that she had been oast aside as unworthy after all the 
talk and congratulations her departure to join Shiress had 
given rise to. She had no letters^ either, to which to 
point. She had left Shiress his letters when she had fled 
from his distinguished patronage j and assuredly she would 
not have iso made use of them even if she had still posi 
sessed them. After all the glad fiery turmoil of her hearty 
then, was she to be baffled 4 Had she no one to 
appeal to! 

In a miserable state of redaction she looked round for 
something to do. Her eye fell on the medicine bottle^ 
and she took it up and read that the medicine was to be 
administered every two hours. She slipped out asquietiy 
as she could to ask the woman of the house how long it 
was since it had last been given, and returning as stealthily 
to her place, was startled to see that the old man was 
awake, and watching her every step. Startled is a po(M: 
word to express her trepidation of mind when, sinking 
back after a futile effort to raise himself , he faintly uttered 
the word. « 

There was no inflection of surprise in his voice. He 
spoke as if to one accustomed to be near him. The 
is^ado-v^ of recognition in Mary's mind bQC9.m& y^^cpe.^ 
defined^ hut a almdow still. TKo time «eA \?!aa^>aKt^ "" 
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memory became more distinct^ but the man himself 
remained in darkness. 

^' Mary/' repeated the old man before she found time 
or voice to answer him, " did John Hewson call 1 " 

John Hewson ! There had been a man of the name of 
Hewson, a stone-cutter, in Linkirk ; but when she left he 
was a settled man in a settled home. But the darkness 
was becoming twilight, and the shadow was becoming a^ 
luminous exhalation on the surface of memory. 

" Did he say he had put the chapter and verse 1 " con- 
tinued Old Tom, not noticing that his question remained 
unanswered. 

" Chapter — and verse— for what?" mechanically gasped 
Mary. 

'* 'Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.' It 
reads fine on her tombstone, Mary ? but poor Alice waa 
aye partidur aboot chapter an' verse, an' she shall have 
it to the end. John Hewson must put chapter an' verse,. 
Mary. I wonder he's no come." 

He said the last words faintly and slumbrously, and in 
a moment or two it was evident that he had sunk back 
into sleep. And what can one say of Mary that woxdd 
adequately describe the rush of recognition and the painful 
^ weight of feeling that bowed her on her knees with her 
face upon the bed, weeping, and again and again repeat- 
ing his name? Let me for once use the discretion of 
leaving to imagination what cannot well be rendered in 
words. 

There was no darkness now. This was her old friend — 
the friend of her childhood. It was Shiress's uncle, too i 
And in what a condition ! 

Could she strike at Shiress now ? Did he know thai 
his uncle wea in this very town? Had he thrust hvm 
aside ha he had thrust her? Was this a new wrong 
added to her own ? If so, would she not strike all the 
more confidently ? Her scheme rose up before her oncd> 
more— a feasible, well-founded scheme ; for here was ih» 
very proof she needed to show the falseness of his lofty 
pretensions. 

Perhaps she was wronging him. She had meant to go 

tJmt very evening to Mr, Parselle. She would put off 

going now. Perhaps BbireBa knew ivqWvxsv^ ^\raut his 
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uncle, and the discovery of him might change all. If he- 
had the courage to own him, there was no purt left for her 
in the matter. Let her but have a scrap of proof to show 
that he would be, or had been, villain enough to discard, 
the kinsman to whom he owed everything, and she would 
have no mercy on him ; nor — (the tigress in her was awak- 
ing again) — ^nor on her, the flouncing thing ! But what a. 
kind voice that young lady had, to be sure. It was ring- 
ing in her ears yet. Poor girl ! It would be very hard, 
upon her ; very hard. 

Did she, Mary Drysdale, desire even yet to have Shiress. 
to herself ? She told herself, and truly, that nothing in 
the world could ever bring her to care for him again. She^ 
told herself also, and also truly, what may as well be 
whispered now — what indeed naturally makes its first 
appearance here, inasmuch as now it first formulated itself 
in her own mind as a defined conception — this fact : that 
something had lately been growing up in her heart very 
different from the child-love of which the boy-Shiress,, 
and her prolonged phantasy of him as stiU the boy-Shiress, 
had been the object. There had been within her the 
stirrings of something altogether new, and the astonished 
awaking of a whole world of fluttering possibilities. But 
she had tried to destroy the very germ of such a thing; 
by saying that it was not. This was not for such as she. 
She was not her own. Although discarded, she was th& 
bought thrall of another — ^price one hand/red pownds. So- 
she had shut her eyes, and wrapped her head about with, 
her many cares, and refused to believe that her blood was. 
circulating. 

But now when she was surprised by the unusual circum- 
stances into self-questioning, unguardedly she dropped th& 
veil of her cares, and looked forth ; and, lo ! the plane of 
her life was already encompassed by another. Hastily she* 
resumed the veil. But she had seen enough. No ; she^ 
didn't want Shiress herself. 

Why then should she seek to part him from another ?^ 
Was it not the most pitiable dog-in-the-manger malig- 
nancy ? . . . . But then her debt ! and the beautiful mix- 
ture of revenge and release ! Ah, it was too good to be 
foregone .... and that flouncing girl hajd -^l^ivt^ qItdl^t^s^ ^ 
while aihe, Mary, if she did forego "het «AN«Ei^a%<b^^^''s^^ 
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be struggling with poverty to wipe out a debt to that same 
girFs — husband. More than ever she would feel herself 
bound to pay it. In debt to another woman's husband 1 
And again, searing as wbU as wounding, the iron entered 
into her soul. 

She was still in an agony of self -communing when she 
heard a clock strike, and it reminded her of her patient's 
medicine. When she rose she saw that the old man was 
again awake. 

"Mary," he said, when their eyes met, "I've been 
there since^ an' seen it. John Hewson's a correct man. 
He's put chapter an' verse. But I'm no just at peace yet, 
Mary. Isn't that a Testament 1 Well, look an' see if I 
was right in tellin' hipa Revelation fourteenth and thir- 
teenth." 

Thinking it was best to humour* him, Mary took the 
book. As she opened it, a card fell out from it on the 
floor. She picked it up, and read on it the name oi Bhiress 
Braithwaite. 

It seemed to her as if both a light and a darkness fell 
on her at one and the same moment ; a light on her intel- 
lect and a darkness on her moral sensibilities. We saw 
that the circumstances of the case had been explained to 
her on her return. She knew now who was tiie gentle- 
man, and who the lady. 

Me had done it. He could not but have recognised his 
uncle, and yet he had left him, with no more care than 
Buch an accident to an utter stranger would have required 
at his hands. And she was in this man's ilebt ! 
. The fragmentaiy mirror had but small powers of reflect 
tion^ and even what it had, indicated rather a scatter- 
brained mode of viewing things. A moment after the 
incident of the card it revealed several detached portions 
» of a face, and a rapid movement of vasrious incomplete 
fingers in the act of fastening a hat on the top of an un- 
reflective interval of vacancy. Mary was going out. 

She cast one hasty glance at the old man, saw ih&t he 

had again fallen asleep, and then turned to the door of 

her room. She passed out by this, and along the verandah 

to the door of the sleeping-room of the woman of the 

house, intending to ask her to take her place by the bed- 

side tUl her return. Entering t\id 'V^odixooici ^^^ lot^ajzid that 
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the woman herself had gone out. Mary chafed at the 
delay, but little doubting that it would be only for a few 
minutes, proceeded to return to her own room. She was 
startled to perceive the figure of a lady, in a dark dress 
and closely veiled, stooping over the bed. 

Having been already wound up- to a high pitch of ner- 
vous excitement by the previous events of the evening, it 
was no wonder that the sudden and unexpected appearance 
elicited from her something very like a scream. At the 
sound the visitor turned, and threw up her veU. 

The pretty gesture would alone have sufficed to many 
who knew her to identify her as Miss Parselle, even with- 
out a glimpse of the face revealed by it. But Mary was 
familiar with neither the gesture nor the face, and yet she 
knew that this was Miss Parselle. 

The slight fortuitous vision of a few hours ago had left 
no impression of individuality on Mary's mind. It wai 
on Shiress that her direct gaze had rested for a moment. 
Of the other she had been but indirectly aware, as of an 
accessory presence, bemusHned and befloimced. And yet, 
in spite of the change of dress, she knew that this was 
Miss Parselle. Unconsciously she felt that the appear- 
ance of Miss Parselle on the scene was but a natural 
ending to the converging circumstances of the last few 
hours. 

For a few moments they stood looking at each other in 
perfect silence, the Discarded and the Chosen, the Repu- 
diated and the Bride-elect. Many fearful and dark things 
had Mary thought about this young lady, and many con- 
tending emotions had impelled Oha^mianto this nocturnal 
visit ; but in the interests of truth I am bound to state 
that during the first minute or two of their interview, each 
was wholly occupied with the question of what the other 
was like. Their surroundings were solemn indeed ; the 
circumstances that led to their meeting were almost tra- 
gical, and Otod only knew what their interview might lead 
to ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that for a few moments " 
Mary did nothing but wonder if she were as pretty as Miss 
Parselle, and Miss Parselle did nothing but wonder if she 
were as pretty as Mary. 

A moan from the sick man iiitQTC\rg>\j&^ \k<^\£ ^Kfi^^^&s^^ 
snspeDse, said their coin^im^wrci^x^^ 
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chiefs and vinegar projected them into acquaintance witk- 
out the embarrassment of explanation. 

'^ Do not be afraid," said Mary, seeing her companion 
growing paler and paler ; ''he is much better. This is 
nothing. 

Somehow the fiendishness that had threatened to wreck 
her whole moral economy such a short while ago seemed 
to be evaporating before the warm sensitiveness and airy 
prettiness of this dainty little flower. When their hands 
met in this coalition ministry of vinegar, Mary could not 
help feeling something of. that magnetism of lovableness 
which had made even the cold steel heart of Shiress 
somewhat tremulous with response. 

' ' I am glad you think so," said Miss Farselle softly. 
" Very unfortunately, and I may well say very innocently, 
I had a share in the accident. I daresay ihej told you 
that Miss Parselle was in the dogcart. You will forgive 
my intruding on you so late. I could not rest without 
learning how the poor old man was getting on." 

It was perfectly true, for she was a warm-hearted little 
thing, with kindly impulses that were not easily set at' 
rest when roused by suffering. But for all that it was 
only a part of the truth. With her concern for the suf- 
ferer was mingled an agony of jealousy, and a very 
intense but veiy justifiable curiosity concerning the rela- 
tion of this Shiress Braithwaite with this mysterious 
young beauty with whom accident had brought her so 
strangely in contact. She had identified her at once with 
the rustic immigrant she had seen on board the '' Young 
Australia ;" but as she had already in her own mind con- 
nected that same immigrant with the name on the direful 
fly-leaf, the discovery that she had been right in her con- 
jecture had caused her no new shock, though it had still 
further whetted her curiosity to know more about her — 
and him. 

" It is very good of you, I'm sure," said Mary, handing 
- her the one chair which the room boasted, and seating 
herself on the foot of the bed. 

Oharmian sat down, certainly with somewhat less than 

her usual gracefulness, owing to the necessity of poising 

herself carefully on a seat which required to be placed 

Bgtdnat the wall before one could ToaV «cidL\M ^^cAaoSdnl on. 
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it. ^hen followed another aesthetical pause, the patrician 
taking in all points of the plebeian, and beginning to think 
with ever greater and greater fear of the power which that 
Bad-looking beauty might possess over a beauty-adoring 
soul like that of Shiress ; and p6or Mary half in love with, 
and yet half hating, this charming little destroyer of her 
own young dream. 

The pause grew embarrassing. The first and ostensible 
reason of her visit exhausted as a topic of conversation, 
how was Charmian to lead up to the odiers ] She had not 
the courage to put the question point blank. What might 
it not reveal to her which she would rather remain in 
ignorance of for ever. Mark's eyes were fixed on her, and 
there was a calm fascination in them before which her own 
drooped and quailed. 

No; if Shiress had ever been a ''little wild," it was 
not in this quarter. There was a positive holiness about 
this poor girl. She seemed so good, and so commanding 
in her goodness, that Charmian coiQd not find courage to 
interrogate her. She rose to go. Mary rose at the same 
time. In another moment they would be parted, and 
Charmian would go home with her agony of curiosity 
and jealousy rather increased than alleviated. Her eye 
fell on Shiress Braithwaite's card lying on the shabby 
dressing-stand. She forgot all about the doctor and the 
prescription. She saw only her lover's name in this 
woman s chamber, and confusion gathering over her 
dulcet dream. 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary ! Tou will not take him from me I 
Do not take nim from me !" 

To Mary's horrified amazement the splendid little lady 
was at her feet, clinging with jewelled fingers to her 
shabby dress, and shaken with such a storm of agony as 
she had never witnessed in a man or woman before. 

''Do not take him from me !" she continued to sob 
forth, rather than articulately utter, with a plaintive 
wail in the tone, subdued because of the sufferer's slum- 
bers, and yet all the more touching because of this mind- 
ful tenderness. All the lady in her had yielded to a rapid 
spasm of aching womanhood, and she kneeled and dung 
to this forlorn girl as to the Brbitreaa ol \i«£ ^qotgdu 

"Talra these, if you are poor \ and ^^wm^N mA~-=^^\ 
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not tliat ! He gave me that. To-morrow^ if you will, 
you will leave tbis place, and that looking-gl oh for- 
give me!" she cri^, looking up and seeing in Mary's 
eyes a more patrician disdain than ever looked out from 
her own. ''Forgive me ! It ia mean and coarse of me ; 
hut oh, Mary, I would forget my own nature for him — ^for 
him!'' 

Mary had hy this time raiftod her from the floor to the 
one chair above mentioned, and seating herself on the 
comer of the chintz-covered box that was her dressing- 
table,. had laid the throbbing little head in her lap. She 
had done a great deal more than this too ; she had made 
a heroic resolution. Touched with extreme pity for the 
forlorn little suppliant, she had resolved to forgive her 
own wrong to the uttermost. . She would fain even have 
practised a Uttle hypocrisy in the matter, and have pre- 
tended to treat all this as a mere hysterical fit in which 
she had no part except as a soother, if she could only find 
out how much Miss Parselle knew about her. There was 
something puzzling here. It was evident she was not 
who^y ignorant about her. How, for instance, did she 
know her name 1 

'' But, Mary," said Oharmiau, cHiddenly looking up, 
'f you have not answered me yet.' Promise me you will 
not take him from me." 

" Hush, miss," replied. Mary^ again pLieing her head in 
her li^* ' ' The shodk of the accident has upset you. Tou 
are talking a little wild. Tou will soon be better. Don't 
move your head, miss ; you don't disturb me at all ; I can 
work while you remain as you are." 
. And so saying, she took from under the chintz cover 
various squares of white, having certain unfinished hiero- 
glyphics in one comer of each, which she now set herself 
to complete. 

After a while Oharmian again raised her head. The 
traces of tears were still under her eyelids, but she 
i^peared mote composed, and altogether more Miss Par- 
selle. 

" Will you answer me now, Mary? Will you promise 
not to come between us ?" 
^^ Between whom, miaa T' 
^^ Do not play with me> Tfloryy^ cscv«^ ^^^Mbsoaaai.^^'ift&L ^ 
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touch of petulance. '^ Between Mr. Braithwaite and * 
myself." 

*' You are not well yet, miss. But does this look like 
any one coming between Mr. Braithwaite and you ?" and 
Mary held the hieroglyphics so that Charmian might see 
them. 

' ' Whose are these handkerchiefs, Mary Y* 

'' They are yours, but your maid told me to alter the 
P's io B's." 

" You doing this. Mary !" 

" Yes, miss. Why not I ?" 

" And you do it with all your heart ]" 

'' I do, miss ; and wishing you all happiness." 

Like the impulsive child she was (such a child in mind 
had no business to think about getting married)^ Oharni^an 
sprang up, and threw herelf into this stranger's arms, and 
between sobs and kisses could s&j nothing but '^Oh, 
Mary, I do so love him ! I do so love him !" 

'^ May I make so bold, miss," said Mary, interrupting a 
convulsive spasm of embrace— and, by-the-way, this being 
the first time she had entertained a '^ real lady," she must 
be excused being a shade deferential — '^ May I make so 
bold as to ask how you knew my name ?" 

She asked this with some perturbation of spirit, fearing 
lest there might have been something more said regarding 
her between ^hiress and Miss Parselle than she, herself 
would have now thought good to reveal. 

But with all her fear she was not prepared for the 
startling effect produced by her question. Why did Char- 
mian start back from her as if some sudden recollection ren- 
dered even her touch abhorreiit 1 The tearful eyes seemed 
suddenly to have dried up, and to be gazing on her with a 
look almost akin to hatred. It was true there was a petu- 
l^t childishness in the sudden alteration, but it was 
very serious for all that. It was soon explained, however ; 
Charmian opened a small reticule which hung by her side 
and produced therefrom a folded slip of paper, which she 
spread out on the dressing-stand. Properly speaking, she 
ought to have produced it from her bosom ; but as I have 
never yet seen a lady produce anything whatever from 
that delicate repository, I prefer to -waMiL \xi V!!^<& ^«5 ^^ 
fact 
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Mary took up the paper and read on it^^" To Mary 
Dnrsdale, a token of love from Shiress Braithwaite." 

Mary's first impulse was to burst into tears, and she 
yielded to it. A waft of the old time had come over her, 
and a suddei^ sense of forlomness and lamentable change. 
But she was not one of those to whom weeping is an 
indulgence to be protracted and revelled in. Throwing 
head back, and smiling proudly through her tears, she 
tore l^e paper into unpieceable fragments and dropped 
them on the floor. 

^' There," she said, 'Hhat is all over. Do not let it 
disturb ybu for a moment. He was but a boy then. 
There is nothing between him and me now. Why should 
you be put out about a boy's fancy, miss ? He is a man 
now, and a" — gentleman, she was going to say ; but in 
th6 clearsightedness of her great charity she saw iiiat this 
might by implicated contrast convey a revelation of 
former circumstances that might not be pleasing to Miss 
Parselle, and she had made up her mind that so far as 
she was concerned this pretty creature should have her 
way undisturbed. 

Yet she was not wilfully and consciously delivering poor 
Oharmian over to an impostor. She was laying the litter- 
ing unction to her soul that the love of this lady would 
surely change him for fche better ; that Shiress and herself 
had ^found themselves in a false position ; and that this, 
<and no natural perversion, might be the reason of his change 
toward her. Besides, was not that still true which she 
had formerly felt, and in the fragrant presence of this 
refined lady she felt it more than ever — ^that her Shiress 
and the Mr. Braithwaite of the actual day were two 
different persons altogether ? Yes ; she could disown 
him, and hand him over, as it were, with a clear con- 
science. He was nothing to her, except a creditor. Even 
now she could not forget that. The hundred pounds 
must be x>aid to the uttermost farthing, if only to msJ^e 
lier own words thoroughly true that there was nothing 
between Shiress and her. 

Charmian was comforted, and the nestling process re- 
•commenced. There was yet something that we wished, 
but feared, to ask — ^^ Who is he V* woa again and again on 
^he tip of her tongue, but ahe co\]\d. XkcA> v^«sS^^^ ikm!^^ 
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words. ''Had this old man any knowledge of him?" 
That tortured her to be put into shape, but she could not 
put it. Was it not enough to know now that she had no 
rival ? Why should she further venture upon dangerous 
ground ? '' Low connexions," as we have seen, were her 
terror; and even if she covM overcome her prejudice 
against them, she believed that this consideration would 
be decisive with her father, and with the set she had been 
brought up to look on as the world. This was a deep she 
dare not fathom. She would let those questions go. 
She had heard enough for one night. She had no rival. 
She would go home, hugging this one comfort to her 
breast. 

" Mary," she said, as she rose to go, and yet still clung 
lovingly to the girl whose face and sad grace of manner 
had quite won her heart — " does he know you are so . . . 
forgive me . . . does he know that you are not quite so 
well off as ... as he is, for instance 1" 

Charmian's eye was fixed on the looking-glass. She had 
thought of poverty as want of food and scarcity of clothing ; 
but as she had always had plenty te eat and drink and 
wear, her sympathy with the poor had merely been the 
result of a warm heart working on a ^ivid imagination. 
But she had often been in circumstances in which she 
wished te see how she looked, and couldn't; and somehow 
this apology for a mirror came home to her with more of the 
actuality of poverty realised than she had ever felt before. 

'' He knows nothing of my drcumstanceeu Besides, I 
am very well off," said Mary, proudly. 

Very well off ! With a bit of broken glass that blotted 
out half one's features and distorted the rest ! Oharmian 
was puzzled. 

" Do you get so very much sewing to do, then V* 

'' Oh, I do not depend on my sewing. I am the money- 
taker at Mr. Scott's ferry." 

"And Mary— don't be angry, dear — ^what does Mr. 
Scott pay you for that ]" 

Mary mentioned the amount of her weekly wage. Had 
Miss Parselle been sitting, she would have stood up in 
astenishment ; but as she was standing, her astenislunent 
made her sit down. 

'' Why, Mary," ohe aaid at lengtli, " ^\mv\.\& «s3kaTl£iss^^ 
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He pays you more than the wages of a skilled mechania 
I know something about that, for Mr. Braithwaite and J! 
jiiave been getting things done for us lately by all sorts of 
workmen." 

Mary looked as puzzled as Miss Parselle herself, and 
apparently ashamed as well. 

'^ I know nothing about that sort of thing," she said. 
''I have never made any inquiry about wages in this 
country. I only know that he offered me that, and I 
accepted it. Do you think I should leave him — Cleave 
the situation, I mean?" And Mary looked more and 
more ashamed, for she became suddenly aware, beyond 
the reach of mistake, that the *' him" had come first to 
her mind quite naturally. 

r^'Let me see. Let me think this out." 

It was not much in Oharmian's way to think anything 
out. A rush of feeling was what usually supplied for her 
the place of meditation. But she was positively thinking 
now. Their relative positions were now entirely changed. 
Mary was gazing onher with a look of appealing bewilder- 
ment, as if Oharmian in her turn had become the arbi- 
tress of destiny. Had the remnant of mirror been hunger, 
truer to its culling, and mcnre sequent in Its refiectiona, it 
would have Bhown two. of the sweetest faces in the pret- 
tiest state of puzzle that eFer charmed a difficulty; into 
solution. 

'* Did YOU know Mr. Scott before he gave you this 
situation?" iisked Oharmian. at length. 

*' No .... at least .... I ufied often to cross by his 
terry, and of course had seen him. . That was all." 

'^ iSj dear child"--'it was^ marveUous to jsee how rapidly 
little Oharmian put on ten years or so, and added a figura- 
tive cubit to her stature, now that ijia.had to arbitrate 
for another in place of appealing, far herself — f^My dear 
child, to see you is enough. 1M&. Scott is in lave with 
you.' t 

"Oh no, no ! Ton must not say that," cried MaxT, 
with cheeks 4hat suggested searlet .geraniwmfl^ and a.i»t<£- 
in^of.-'the breath that was not wholly agony. . 

*-^Now tell me the trath^ child, resumed Ohanaian, 
taking Mary's larger but even shapelier hands in her .own. 
and- with an arbitrating air that .would have been comical 
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If it had not been so very judicial ; " would you be sorry 
a it were so? Yes or no?" 

Mary tried to withdraw her hands, but Oharmian was 
.accustomed to have her own way, and her little hands held 
like a vice. 

^* Yes or no 1 Would you be sorry if it were so ]" 

'^ Oh, do not ask me," supplicated Mary, but the droop 
of her head was a written confession signed and witnessed. 

'^ You cannot understand. I dare not think of such 
things. I am deep in " 

**Love1 . . . with some one else?" 

"No, no. I am deep in debt. I have no thought for 
■anything else." 

Mary could have bitten her tongue out. She had forgot 
-for the moment how this lady's concerns were now inter- 
woven with those of her creditor. But it was out now. 

" In debt, Mary ? To whom ?" 

It was no use. This ruthless inquisitor had a charm 
of torture that would have extracted truth even out of 
a lie. 

"To Mr. Braithwaite. He— he — lent me a hundred 
pounds." 

Yest^day the sudden knowledge of this fact would have 
vming the heart of Miss Parselle. But she felt on safe 
ground now. She only laughed — ^laughed as if it were 
the funniest thing she had heard for weeks. 

" But, Mary, dear, J will give you the hundred poundi. 
Don't you see what a lovely arrangement it is? Mr. 
Braithwaite is ydiirs by rights, you know. Now, you will 
«ell him to me for a huncu*ed pounds. Is it a bargain V 
And this time she laughed as if it were the funniest thing 
4she had heard for years. 

But Mary could not see it. As delicately, but as firmly 
as possible, she conveyed to Oharmian's mind a picture of 
her own. Oertainly she was rather confused in some bf 
her asseverations, for she did not wish Miss Parselle to' see 
that the fact of its being debt to Shiress Braithwaite' was 
ihe very reason of her loathing the indebtedness so much. 
But she did succeed in showing her that until she had paid 
that debt with money of her oWn earning, she would never 
deemh^rself her own. 
^ ^*^Ybtl ar6 a stttmge giil, MBiy;' ttai'^ "^^ 

1.^ 
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but she admired her for ail that, and began to think she 
had at last met with a sort of person she had known of 
only in books. Even she, fitful and impulsive as she was, 
could recognise the strength of a resolution which nothing 
could overcome. However, with a mischievous wiliness 
which one would not have given that child-face the credit 
of masking, she asked one more question. 

" Would you take it if Mr. Scott offered it to you ?" 

'* Oh, no ; least of all from him!" cried Mary, with such 
a tone of repudiation as precisely answered all that the 
other desired to discover. 

^' Ah, Mary, I have found you out 1" she said gleefully. 
'^ Ask yourself why from him less than any other, unlesa 
just because he is more than every other." 

''And must I leave him — ^I mean the situation V* again 
asked Mary, throwing a whole avoirdupois weight of dam- 
natory evidence into the appeal. 

'' I needn't ask you any more," said the arbitress, rais- 
ing a judicial finger, and shaking significance into her 
words with it. " No ; I don't think you need leave him 
— ^just yet, at any rate. But don't tell anybody what 
wages he gives you till I see you again. " 

Mary had a confused notion that somehow she had 
sinned, and that she must necessarily be punished, but 
that the judge had compassed a reprieve for her. The 
judge, on the other hand, had a perfidious little scheme 
in her perfidious little head. 

But it was time for her to go. Her mission had on 
the whole been a success, and she was comforted. There 
were dark comers into which she had not had courage to 
peep, but was it not better she should leave them unex- 
plored ? Who was Shiress, indeed ? He was all her own ; 
that was who he was. And Mary was a dear, beautiful 
girl, and it would be delightful to help her to get married 
to ''one of her own class." The pretty and really love- 
able little snob was putting on her gloves as she reasoned 
after this fashion, and was about to take her departure,, 
when the attention of both was directed to the bed by the 
sound of the old man's voice. 

He had distinctly pronounced the name of Shiress 
^raithwaite. 
Tuming round they saw t\At\i<&\:Ai^ Y^ ^^^^^^>'3^> 
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and "had taken up Shiress's card, which had been Mng on 
ihe edge of the. dressing-stand next the bed. He was 
310W holding it np before his eyes, and tapping his fore- 
head as if to conjure up recollection. He repeated the 
3iame again and again, and turning to Mary witiii a clearer 
^leam of intelligence than had been seen in his eyes for 
many a day, said in a tone that conveyed the notion of 
perfect sanity — 

'* Mary, tell Shiress his unde wants him." 

Mary stood aghast. 

''Tell Shiress I want him," the old man repeated in a 
frm, collected manner, and -then laid back his head, and 
seemed to sleep once more. 

There was a noise as of a fall, and Maiy turning round 
once more saw Oharmian lying on the floor. She knelt 
down beside her, opened part of her dress, and bathed 
lier forehead with the contents of a small perfume bottle, 
which she had presence of mind to conjecture might be in 
the reticule that hung from her waist. In a few moments 
Miss Parselle recovered consciousness, sat up, and cHnging 
to Mary, sobbed out — " Oh, Mary, is it true 1" 

"Poor dear child," whispered Mary — ^their relative 
positions were again changed. 

"Is it true? Is it true]" 

She repeated the question again and again, and in many 
forms, sometimes in a commanding, and sometimes in an 
insinuating tone. Mary tried in vain to avoid answering. 

"Tell me all — everything ! Hide nothing from me." 

And Mary, placing her once more in the one chair, 
knelt down beside her, and, unable to resist the distress- 
ful charm of inquisition, told her all lier story. She 
began with her childhood, told all about herself, and 
SMress, and his unde ; all but the skeleton antecedents 
of which she was as ignorant as Oharmian herself. In 
the spirit of charity she softened every feature in the 
story that might tend to lower Shiress in Oharmian's eyes, 
and with in£iite generosity exalted and exaggerated all 
the little she could think of to his credit. She little 
thought that she had two auditors. 

The weary brain in the white old head pillowed nose 
them was not asleep. By one oi t^io^e ^T«s\%<b t«^^^s^- 
tionB not unknown in the records oi )QT».m-^«uV3Ss\o^ ^ ^^'^ 
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shook of the acoident on the old iuan'« system had done 
what years of medical care might not have succeeded int 
effectmgb His period of utter unconsciousness after tlie 
accident had been followed by an awakening to his xeaL 
sane self, though it was an awakening into the past. He 
had re-commenced his mental life fropa the time when it 
had left him. It was to him as if he had merely come out 
of a long sleep ; though under this there was a faint but 
real consciousness that much had happened to him during 
this long darkness, and of which he retained a kind of 
dreamful perception. 

For a considerable time he had lain striving to catch 
and to piece together what seemed the floating remnants 
of a web of eyents. Nothing could have come more oppor- 
tunely to his assistance in this mental work than Mary'a 
story. Lying motionless on the bed^ still with a dim con^ 
ception of being not wholly in and yet not wholly out of 
a trance, he now heard a still small voice telling all the 
Bioty of himself and of others whom he knew. Piece by 
piece the remnants joined together till he saw and recog- 
nised the pattern of his own life, and understood who and 
where he was. He made no sign. There was a half> 
formed fear within him that to distiurb the voice would be 
to scatter the vision, and bring back confusion and the old 
weight of darkness. No wonder he lay perfectly still. 

''And now," said Mary, when she had brought her 
story up almost to the present hour, '' I have a painful 
confession to make. Your coming here has saved me from 
committing a great sin ; though in a passionate moment 
it seemed to me that I was only going to do an aet of 
justice. I had oenceived the idea of paying my debt to 
Mr. Braithwaite with the price of his own exposure. I 
had learned accidentally that Mr. Parselle had declared 
he would give a hundred pounds to any one who would 
tell him Mr. Braithwaite's previous history, t was aboui» 
tO'go to him and tell him uiis very story — " 

'' Oh, Mary, promise me youll not do that !" broke in 
Miss Parselle, almost hysterically. '' Promise me that noi 
one but ourselves shall ever know anything of this (" 

There had been, a fearful struggle going on in her breast 

while the aanatiye proceeded.. ^ViVEoaa had been right in 

what he ieeamd. as to tlkd effect \i?^oii\x^ic wcA qV ^ic^h^as^ 
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tionr ol ^'^ low connexions. " Not altogether, though. The 
divinity theory had Taniahed into diffkneas^ but the man 
remained; 7ruly she loved the man. She waa strug- 
l^ling yet. If thia could onlv be concealed from others, 
perl^tps she might learn to forget it herself. The patri- 
cian iras sorely wounded ; and t&e worshipping child was 
stricken with desolation ; but the loving woman was strong' 
in her yet. 

Ahy yes ; poor Charmian "had some business to think 
about marriage after all. She was very serious now. No 
child-petulance now. Had Shiress seen her with this un- 
wonted firmness tightening the lips, and the touch of the 
glory of sacrifice on her face^ he would have known, as he 
had never known before, that he had won something more 
than a mere stepping-stone to social elevation. I retract 
the word *' snob," though not jet quite forgiving her 
for catching so readily at the idea of marrying Mary out 
of the way to '* one of her own class." 

Mary gave her solemn promise, and Charmian coming 
down once more from her heights, flung herself on her 
neck, and covenanted with a kjss that they should be 
friends for life. After one more glance at the apparently 
slumbering invalid, she took her departure. IM^uy, like- 
wise assuring herself that the old man was asleep, accom- 
panied her for a short distance. She feared, however, to 
leave the sufferer too long alone ; and, after a renewal of 
the covenant with the same ceremonial observance», they 
said ''good night," and separated. 

Charmian went over by Scott's ferry. It was late — 
long past the usual time for shutting up the ferry-house, 
but she caught Sandie at his door, loolong up and down 
to assure himself that he might now safely go in and bring 
down his chest of drawers to its proper level of utility. 
Then and there, after a few preliminary inquiries about 
the girl who worked for her as well as for him, the perfi- 
dious plot was executed. Before Miss Parselle stepped 
down to the boat, she had turned him inside out ; and, 
morepver, Sandie had been made aware, very delicately 
but very skilfully, of the full extent of his chances, and 
was on the verge of lunacy. Nor had as much as he 
might safely know about the obstcvLC^iN^ \L\£cii\£^\ Y^^KCl^ 
been conce&led from him. But a& \\ft \«5 ^<a^ra.*xa.\fi»sk 
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dothes, with his head where his feet should have been, 
and hia boots where his head should have been, he swore 
an oath enough to bring on an earthquake that if it were 
a nullion, he would not only get it for her, but make her 
believe she had got it herseU. 

When Mary returned to her room the bed was empty, 
and Old Tom was nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" A Dabk Night's Work." 

All was dark overhead. According to the almanac there 
should have been half a moon in the firmament, and 
no donbt the orb^d maiden was fulfilling that appointed 
phase beyond the intervening veil. The air was close 
and sultry. It seemed as if the night itself was breathii^ 
heavily and painfully. There was a sense of a laboured 
heaving somewhere, or everywhere ; fitfully interrupted 
with short sharp sighs — spasmodic gusts that seemed to 
escape from far depths of intolerable sorrow. Such a 
night as brings to impressionable souls a feeling of some- 
thing impending, something more than storm. A ponder- 
able gloom that broods upon sense and soul, and darkens 
the gprings of joy with the foreshadowings of undefined 
calamity. A terrible stillness, the stillness of waitmg. 
An awsome pause, the pause of preparation. 

Well, be it so. Storms are no such portentous rarities, 
and this was not destined to be a storm to date public 
events from. And yet, more than one man that night 
owned to strange tremors and ridiculous unscientific im- 
pressions that there was more thdn wind and rain knocking 
about, more even than thunder and lightning. But these 
were high-strung souls, easily thrown out of gear, and 
singularly unfamiliar with processes of verification. 

A shadow, where yet there was no light to cast a shadow, 
was moving slowly through the gloom. When it did 
emerge into a region where a few scattered lamps strug- 
gled with the darkness, you would have been more dis- 
posed to call it a shadow than before. Poor Old Tom, as 
we may still name him, was shuffling and staggering along 
the road leading to one of the ferries — a fragile waif upon 
"the night's Plutonian shore." Feeling his way along 
garden-fences, holding on to verandah-posts, sitting down 
now and again in sheer exhaustion, the distance that was 
growing less and less seemed to him to be increasing more 
and more. He took no thought oi dYcoc^ioTi. '^^ \sk»<ii 
where he was going, but it waB witVi & TJiw2tkasiMs»^.xsa&ft^ 
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molated knowledge that belonged to his period of mental 
alienation. Wliat he was distinctly conscious of was a 
settled purpose, and a determination that his strength 
should hold out till he had carried it into execution. 

Before leaving Mary Drysdale's room he had swallowed 
at a draught the whole of the remaining portion of the 
mediciilie which he had found on her dressing-stand. 
Whether it had strengthened him, or stupefied him, or 
Ibotiiy he could not now telL At all events it had not 
quenched his resolution ; and though his brain was swim- 
niilg and his knees knocking together as he crawled along, 
the idea of turning back did not cross his mind. 

He kept repeating to himself — ^'Parselle, Parselle, 
Parselle ; - as if a&aid that his faculties might again 
beoome obscured, and the object of his joiuney evaporate 
into ehaos. He had repeatedly earried messages to Mr. 
Paanralle's, and the mere repetitioa of the name seemed to 
map out before him the road to his house. Whether the 
ax^matio power was in his feet or his head matters not; 
it was somewhere, and it took him to the ferry most con- 
venient for his purpose. Had it been Mr. Scott's, he 
wauld probably have been seen and recognised by either 
CSianaian or Sandie, who were at that very moment 
o^oguing at the f erry^house door ; in which case he would 
undoubtedly have been taken back to horizontaUise once 
more ; in whidi case also there might have been nothing 
in thai night's storm beyond the usual constituents of 
rain, wind, lightning, and thunder. 

Parselle, Parselle, Parselle. He was in the boat now ; 
the feixy-man — who knew him, and who, being a day- 
sleeper and night-worker, had not heard of his accident-— 
having helped him down without noticing anything par- 
tieular about him except that he was more than usually 
shaky. 

When the boat began to move there were threatenings 
xa his head of a return of chaos. A lamp at the ferry-landing 
opposite was casting a wake of heaving brightness across 
the river, and the lights on the various vessels moored at 
the wharves or anchored in the stream seemed to dance on 
Ahe dark gliding gloss which tiiey alone made viaibla It 
mw the Bight that Old Tom, ii m \k<& da;^ of his darkness 
lie eoald be sudd to have en^oy^ «aj>i2Dki\!^^\a^^«&^\>^ 
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liked best of tJl to look on. Whether it waa beicikua^ he 
had been feebly oonsoious that it wa» the outwaf d corre- 
i^ndenoe of lus own life^ a swift-flowing dackness ,with 
irregular dancing lights^ from beneath which the current 
of ms thoughts was over glidii^, never carrying tiiem with 
it^ but ever stealing away from their beautifying mockery; 
or whether it was because the half-shaken conception of 
the quiet rest which cHie might enjoy beneath the. roingling 
of light and water had often vaguely charmed him into & 
midway region of peace which was neither sanity nor 
deraaigement^ but mere mental suspension.; — whatever 
might be the cause of it, the old loved sight perturbed him 
strangely. He knew he had seen it before, but it seemed 
to- f him to have been a thousand years ago. He caught 
himsell drifting sc^tly into that midway tract of mental 
slackwater ; but he shook himself, and said, ^'Parselle, 
Farsellej Paraelle." Not much to the surprise of the 
ferryman. It was only Old Tom. 

There wa» nothing refreshing in the sultry air of thai 
night, but the rest in the boat seemed to have> somewhat 
re-invigorated him. He stepped ashore without assistance 
and pursued hia way, and with fewer stoppages than before, 
though now and again pausijig to touch some wall> or gate^ 
or nJling, asif to assure himself of sdid outward reality, 
andrstiU repeating the name- that kept hia purpose from 
dissolving into a mist of imperception. As he neared the 
goal of his journey his steps became less vasWlating; The 
fear of exhaustion had been a superadded source of weak- 
nessy but now he could see the very terrace he was making 
for. 

In a few momenta he was at the door of Mr. Parselle'a 
bouse. It was nearly eleven o'clodL, but there were lights 
above and below ; above^ where Oharmian, in white-stoled 
innocence, was kneeling in prayer for one who was more 
in need of intercession ^t night than either he or she was 
aware of : below, where Mr. Parselle, in his private study, 
behind a pile of papers,, was calculating how enormously 
the country would be enriched by a reduction of twenty 

Ser cent, on the salaries of the subordinate derks ia his- 
epartment. There was some parley at the door between 
Old Tom and the sleepy aeEVaat^Uo'%i&vw«s^\^'«SQ3&3^ 
It was very laie. The master "waa ex^gm^* ^kX^SiDiSic»"«^a^ 
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besides an unspoken comment on Old Tom's appearance 
and manner, both of which the domestic considered sag- 
gestive of liquor. But the persistence of the old man 
conquered. He was admitted, and the door was shut. 

Little more than an hour from this time Shiress Braith- 
waite was walking to and fro on the road that leads from 
iSSouth Brisborou^ to Wallaroo Point. He had passed an 
uneasy evening at home. He had found that when sitting 
in his room it was not so easy to whistle away the thought 
of danger as he had found it to be when driving with 
-Oharmian by his side. The thought of what he might 
have ventured to do when he found himself alone with 
his unconscious uncle was troubling him as much as what 
had actually happened. He was troubled to think that he 
had entertained die diabolical suggestion. He was troubled 
to think that he had not carried it out. He was troubled 
at finding out more clearly than ever that however weU 
and wisely he could plan and execute in circumstances of 
perfect safety, the intrusion of the element of danger 
seemed wholly to disorganise him. 

He had tried to read, but had failed. He had tried to 
busy himself with various estimates of the cost of furnish- 
ing, but there was an uncertainty and unreality about it 
now that was the reverse of comforting. He had tried 
ihe company of his co-boarders, but the chaff had mad- 
dened hun. He had retired early to bed, but sleep had 
refused to visit his eyelids. He was tortured by half- 
resolutions. Even a bad resolution, if strong, may at least 
have the charm of strength. But his had no such charm. 
The weakness and fear that rendered them abortive made 
him hateful even to himself. He rose at length, dressed, 
Aud went out. He had with him the stick that Mr. Par- 
«elle had given him. Somehow he never walked out at 
night now without that stick. Perhaps he had a vague 
notion that the stick would do it, though, of course, he 
wouldn't do such a thing himself. 

He crossed the river, thinking he would be less likelv to 

meet with acquaintances on the other side. He had no 

definite idea where he was going. Motion and solitude 

were all he wanted. Evidently a storm was at hand, but 

he raHber liked the idea ihaxv otYkec^RVai^. TVneM occasional 

premonitory flashes were cYiiVdVi^AKj \.o^>asB.\.^^ ^vw^^tn. 
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in his own soul. It would be a relief to him if it came 
down with a vengeance. His clotiies — ^he thought of that^ 
even now — ^were his oldest and worsts and no one would 
ever see him in them again. 

He formed the half resolution to go to Ma^*s house. 
The old man might be dead for aught he knew. He groped 
along in the darkness in the direction of South Brisborou^, 
but turned again before he had gone a hundred yards. He 
would be sure to leam in the morning if it were so. It 
would be time enough then, and he could find from the 
doctor how the case stood. He was afraid to meet Mary 
Drysdale. 

There was a flash, and a roar of thunder above his head, 
and he felt himself grasped by the arm, and heard a 
piteous voice saying to him — 

'^ Tell me where I am ! I am wandering in the dark !" 

Another flash, and another, and each had recognised 
each. Shiress trembled from head to foot. A moment 
before he had been picturing this man dead ; and sudden 
in the lurid light the spectral face had flashed on him, 
and a sepulchral voice had spoken, and now in the utter 
darkness his arm was held with a grasp of death. Was 
this something burst from the other world to tear the 
mask from his soul, and — no ; it was too real a grasp for 
that. But a cold sweat, colder than the rain that was now 
dashing on them, streamed from his forehead as he tried 
to shake off the unwelcome incubus. 

Anot^ier flash, and another. They came so frequent 
and so close on one another that it seemed as if all heaven 
was one continuous flame. 

''What devil brought you across my path at this 
moment !" hissed out Shiress, with a sharpness of malig- 
nity that was fiercer than the storm itself. 

** It's you, Shiress ! It's you ! . . . No, no ! I'll no 
let ye go I" 

Tlianks to Mr. Parselle's wine, there was yet a remnant 
of strei^th in him. 

" I tell ye . . . I'll no let go. . . Come with me . . . 
now . . . now ... to Mr. Parselle !" 

The disjointed utterance was caused by the continued 
but ineffectual struggle which ^biiQiBa i««& TC\iikVR.^ V^ ^x.«^ 
himself. But at the name of Mt. Pwcw^^V'^ ^!iwssA^ii«^SB» 
BtilL 
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*^ What have you to do with Mr. Parselle?" he cried, 
peering into the face that was so like death-in-^life, wiih 
the play of the lightning upon it momently followed l^ 
evanishment. Seen and gone, seen and gone, there was 
an unnatural horror about the livid countenance worse 
than the pallor he had seen on it by day. 

'^ What have you to do with Mr. Parselle ?" he again 
repeated. 

* ' What have you to do with him, rather ?" retorted the 
uncle. *^ Shiress, where is Mary Drysdale? What haye 
you done with Mary Drysdale V 

There was a crash that staggered them both. The 
ligh^aiing had struck a 1a*ee close by them, and the roar 
and clatter above them was a» if the heavens were rendsm^ 
asunder. But as the tempest raged the old man's voiee 
'rose louder and loader. With the rain driving in lus ears, 
and: peal upon peal deafening him more and more, Bhiress 
could only catch stray scraps of what he was sayiiig. 

'' And he says I must {nrove it, and I wUl prbvB it I" 

'^ Prove what?" cried Shiress, but again the rain 
dashed in his ears, and he missed the answer. He 
was now dragging himself, the old man still cMnging 
to him, to where he fancied he remembered a itxski 
under the shelter of which he might learn what he 
feared to know. ''Prove what)" he cried again, and 
* ' Curse that i" he hissed out, as another flash showed the 
thin old lips moving with worda he cottld not hear^ 

They got partially under shelter, and ^liress caught the 
iag end oif a speech. 

'' . . . your father! and I will confront you with him 
-now . * .now!" 

And closer still the old hands tightened* on' hkn^ and 
tried to drag him along by force, 

" What about my father r 

'' All about him ! . . . Oome ! . . . Come !" 

There was a^ straggle, and a blow ;: uid the next' flash 
that came showed a white face lying on the ^und,' the 
lips moving no longer, and the hands* tightenmg only on 
themselves. 

The mai» flash :«howed ' a man «tandinf -upright, with 
Mi head thrown baok^inaod biia YeBxi<^'\iv^ii^^ \mbqw\ and 
^arafa beaiing-onfliiBhttada; - -' • 
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All the preTions peals rolled into one would not have 
equalled the awful cnish that now shook the firmameiLt 
and made the solid ground reverberate as if there were 
earthquake as well as tempest abroad. But the man stood 
perfectly still. He was hearing worse than that. 

Were the Furies on him already 1 Audible to him^ 
through the thunder and the raging of the wind^ and the 
rush of the hail mingled with the rain^ from every quartor 
of the storm came a thousand piteous voices wailmg oat— 
''I am wandering in the dark ! I am wandering in the 
dark!" 

The storm ceased. It seemed as if that tremendous 
outburst had been th6 last convulsion of terrible travail, 
and a lull of exhaustion had come ; and the birth was 
death. Fitful gleams still flickered aad vanished, as if 
the night were yet fain to look upon the awful progeny of 
tempest and terror, took sudden short glances at ib» 
feaiful portent, and then hid its face in dismay. Far*off 
reverberant resonance rolling into ever greater and greater 
distance seemed to tell that the news was spreading^ and 
that the ultimates of creation were shuddering at the new- 
bom horror. The mysterious sense of waiting and pre- 
paration had passed away. There was a feeling that the 
dread work was done, and men opened their doors aad 
looked forth and sighed, less from a sense of relief than 
from an undefined pain of wondering conjecture as to the 
unknown issues of the night. 

The piteous wailings had died into yet articulate sighs. 
" I am wandering in the dark !" seemed to follow the 
retiring thunder till it quivered into the infinitude of yet 
more piteous silence. 

Breaking from his stupor Shirees threw himself beside 
the body. He felt for a pulse ; for the heart ; put his ear 
to the doest ; his cold cheek to the colder lips. He fancied 
that the instant the old man had fallen he had caught the 
utterance of some word from him, but it was so mixed up 
with the noise of the thunder and the driving rain, and 
with his own simultaneous horror, that it had fallen <hi 
his ear with no impress of meaning. Oh if he would bat 
utter one word now 1 Might Jiot one .word be worth a 
soul i And. as he thought this, ti;ift -Nvotdi «su&A?t»^V^ 
him in tb»t myateiioxiB way in ivbic^ 'hox^mcaXX «KSifidiioa&A» 
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take shape and meaning on the brain long after they have 
been uttered. It was not much. It was merely the word 
"Flittin'." In his perturbation he mistook the vivid^ 
reyival of the impression for the utterance itself. He 
could have sworn that the lips had spoken the word now 
as he bent over them. 

What a strange thing is human nature ; as wonderful 
at its worst as at its best. A moment before, a word 
would have been worth a soul. But now when he thought 
he heard the word, his right hand was feeling about in 
the dark for the stick that he had dropped ! He feared 
his uncle dead, but he feared him living too. In the sin- 
fulness of his soul he had left himself no alternative of 
good. He stiU had his left hand upon the heart in the 
hope of detecting a return of pulsation, while his right 
hand was tightening round the now found stick as if to 
rectify any detected incompleteness in his deadly work. 
But there was nothing further to do. He made sure of 
that. 

The conflict of two opposite fears, however, had at least 
served the purpose of awakening his faculties to somewhat 
of their customary keenness. The one thing now was 
concealment. He leaned against the rock under lee of 
which the body was lying, and tried to reflect calmly. He 
had no fear of detection in his present position. He was 
quite off the road ; the hour was very late ; and this was 
not a night on which any one was likely to be abroad. 
There was no house near. The night, the hour, and the 
spot were all in his favour. 

He checked his first impulse, which was to cast the body 
over the rocks, fearing the noise which the falling mass 
might make in the now stiller night. From carrying it 
down he shrank with still greater apprehension, the di^k- 
ness being such as to render it impossible to descry the 
pathway, or to keep it, especially with such a burden. 

What came next into his mind was the fact that a mis- 
fortune (so he named it inwardly) of this sort is generally 

traced home to the murd to the surviving participator, 

not BO much by means of the discovery of the— —person 

oi the deceased, as by little accessory tokens left thought- 

leaaly about the scene oi t\vd ^tficidfiiit. Thereupon he 

leaned bia stick at an anij^'d ^SNa!A^ V2&\& tqkSb.^ ^sssos^^ 
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heavily on the middle of it with his foot till it broke in 
two, and carried the fragments to the «dge of the high 
rocky bank. He flung one of them as far as he could in 
the direction of the river, listened if he could catch the 
sound of a splash,* thought he did so, and then with equal 
force threw the other after it. 

He returned to the body. The horror was coming on 
him again. He actually thought for a moment of the 
fascination which bodies in such circumstances are said 
sometimes to exercise on men in his position, compelling 
them against their will ever and anon to return to look 
upon their work. But no. He assured himself that this 
was not what he had come back for. He kneeled down, 
waiting for the harmless and even useful flickers of the 
now spent storm. By aid of the oft-renewed momentary 
gleams he searched round and round the scene of accident 
for anything that might serve as a trace of his presence. 
But he found nothing. He searched his pockets lest any- 
thing might have dropped out. Nothing. 

He next examined the body. The narrative proceeds 
calmly, but Shiress was 'not calm. On the upper, outer 
plane of his nature there was keen intellectual work going 
on, balancing of chances, and rapid spasms of resolution. 
Beneath this a certain moral stupor, consciously tempo- 
rary, made it possible for the intellect to work without 
moving off into the trackless divergences of madness. But 
below all, in the raging deeps of the soul itself, storm and 
volcanic fury were alre^-dy struggling with repression, and 
shaking the foundations of his being. 

He examined the body. Still by the aid of the fitful 
glare he discovered that there were no marks of blood 
discernible on face or hands. He shuddered as he turned 
the heavy wet head, and the cold sodden hands, but 
searched none the less carefully. There was a contusion 
on the forehead where the blow had fallen. It seemed a 
very slight thing to be the ostensible impress of so sudden 
mortality, but it had required little violence to quench 
the faintly smoking flax. Again he felt about, and then 
dragged a small but rugged block of stone towards the 
head, turned the .body over with the facedownwaid&^wajl 
the bruised forehead on the edge oi ^"^ «X.oT^a. ^i^ ^^'^ 
act of turning it over, his fingers utimttVii!^'^ wc^.wt^^'Ji^ 
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outer breast-pocket of the dead man's coat, and touched 
what he felt was a letter. He took it out and transferred 
it to his own pocket. 

Had he been seen during the next few minutes, a spec- 
tator would have concluded him a harmless lunatic. The 
same supposed spectator might have imagined that the 
same supposed lunatic was indulging the fancy of trying 
to extinguish a bush-fire. With a' leafy bough which he 
had broken from a neighbouring tree, he went to and fro 
whipping the tufts of grass and the patches of sand and 
wet blown leaves, wherever he thought that a double 
track of footprints might possibly be discernible. Thanks 
to the moral stupor, the intellect was still working keenly, 
though the storm and volcanic fury below were writhing 
as before for destructive outburst. He moved slowly 
backward toward where the road was, carefully touching 
up each stealthy footprint and a wide space around it with 
the leafy bough. At the edge of the road he turned and 
leaped across the footpath into the flowing runnell, down 
which he waded ankle-deep till he thought he could safely 
step forth upon the many-rutted highway. 

Then he stood still, and listened and trembled, and 
thought of the dead man lying in the dark. Was it aU 
real, or was it a hideous dream ? Ah, too real, for here 
was the bough yet in his hand. He dropped it in sudden 
horror, but the dread reality was as palpable as ever. 
Had he really meant to do it ? Could he recall a positive 
instant of substantial intention before striking the blow 1 
Was it not all a quick confusion in which responsibility 
had n6 part whatever 1 Was he not the victim of cursed 
misfortune rather than of determinate crime? But he 
remembered feeling for his stick with the bloody after- 
thought of completion — ^and ran onward. 

No ; he must not run. He might meet some one. No 
man had ever seen him run ; and this, along with — that, 
might amount to a suspicious coincidence. Oh, the cruel 
repression of walking with measured steps when unmea- 
sured agony is goading to the swiftness of desperation ! 

He was bound to cross the river, and, if possible, enter 

his own home unperceived. To have been out all night 

would, ID the event of wli&t mi^Yit be, v^€ his case in the 

wont light. Moreover, "he ^oSL'Ql fSi[io^ "Vimm^^ ^s^sh^^sl^ 
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eomposed, at the ferry nearest to the scene of catastrophe. 
No man in suspicions circumstances would be likely to do 
that. In spite of his elaborate arrangement that the old 
man's death should be regarded by tiie public as an acci- 
dent, he was already mentally standing his trial, and was 
puttmg points in the mouth of his counsel. A guilty man, 
he argueid, rightly or wrongly, would cross at the furthest 
ferry. To act as he would have acted if nothing unusual 
had happened would assuredly be the course &ast open 
to suspicion. 

He reached the steps at which he had landed little more 
than an hour before, but he recalled the circumstances as if 
from a distant age and from some other life. The sound 
of his own voice calling to the boatman at the opposite 
side made him shudder anew. It seemed to be somebody 
else's voice, and to have a tone of guilty agony in it that 
profaned the solitude of the place, and the quiet of the 
city sleeping over there. No answer coming he had to call 
again and again. When at length he caught a distant 
surly response — the first sound of outward human life he 
had heard since the deed had severed him from his 
kind — he was minded to turn and flee^ so sharply did 
the contrast strike him between life and death. In a 
moment of almost torpid waiting, it had seemed to 
him as if death were everywhere ; but the grim echo 
of a human voice fell on him with sudden and keen 
awakening to the knowledge that mankind was a living 
force and an avenging one. ^ 

The plash of the oar nearing and nearing through the 
darkness till he could hear the swish of the water round 
the bow, the measured ereak of the rowlocks that accom- 
panied each stroke, the change in the sound when the boat- 
man, backing one oar, turned the boat as he approached 
the steps, familiar experiences enough, all smote upon him 
now with an intolerable sense of novelty which he struggled 
to call absurd^ but could not. 

''That was something like a storm, sir," said the boat- 
man, when Shiress, having gathered all his capability of 
composure, had stepped into the boat. 

A grunt from Shiress seemed to indicate that he con- 
curr^ in the opinion of its having T^aeoAi^!^^ qtl*^ ^^isr^ 
doBeljr, 
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" Shouldn't be surprised to hear something in the 
morning, sir," resumed the boatman. 

There was a lantern in the bottom of the boat. Braith- 
waite felt the glare of it on his face, stooped down> and 
turned the transparent side of it from him. 

" Pity those as was out in it," continued the unconscious 
tormentor. 

" Let me pull !" cried Shiress, getting desperate with 
inaction, and making a step forward to take the oars. 

" Seen Old Tom, sir?" said the other, half standing up 
to make the transfer. 

Shiress fell back in his seat. 

" Seen whom?" he said at length, in the most nothing- 
unusual .style he could muster. "Pull away I 

think I'll sit still ...... Seen whom?" 

" Old Tom. The old cove as carries messages and such. 
He crossed over here more'n an hour ago. He was sittin' 
on the steps, and when I axed him what he was after, he 
said, Mr. Braithwaite. Said he had been to your place, 
sir, an' you wasn't to home. I told him you had crossed 
over not long afore that, an' wi' that he ups and down into 
the boat. I tells him there's a storm abrewin', but he 
never says nothin' but Braithwaite, Braithwaite, Braith- 
waite. An' so I takes him over." 

It flashed through Braithwaite's horror-stricken soul 
that Fate was weaving the chain already. In one mind, 
and possibly in more, he was already connected with the 
old man on that particular night. And the stark witness 
of the crime was lying over there, and the morning was 
coming ! Oh, why had he not put it out of sight altogether ? 
How much better and safer that his uncle should simply 
disappear and be seen no more ! What a fool he had been ! 
Why had it not dawned upon him that if so uncertain a 
vagrant should simply disappear, days m'ight elapse before 
inquiry were aroused ? And what might not be done in 
days ? All might not be so bad at the ParseUes' as he 
supposed, and might be counteracted if the old man merely 
did not come back again. But a dead body istarties men 
into keenest surmise and active inquiry. A dead body 
found, means an inquest. H^s own name was the last on 
the lipa of the dead. 13.Q 'wow\<l \^ iiummoned and 
Questioned. 
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' ^ Turn the boat ! " he cried, as all this passed through 
his mind with a rapidity that made it almost one instan- 
taneous impression. '^ Take me back at once !" 

The boatman remonstrated. There was another storm 
coming up — might be as bad as the last, he said. Old 
Tom had no doubt given him up long ago. It was no night 
to be out in. Might get your death, sir — your death. 

'' Take me back !*' persisted Shiress, and fearing that 
his tone had betrayed his perturbation, he tried to put a 
humane aspect on his anxiety, and with diabolical hypocrisy, 
and with an eye to the possible future, he added, *^ If he 
strays near the river a night like this, he may fall in. The 
poor old man may be " — it seemed to stick in his throat, 
but he said it—" wandering in the dark." 

** Uncommon kind in a gentleman like you, sir," said 
the boatman ; and with this ambiguous compliment to 
gentlemanhood he turned the boat, and after a few strokes 
of the oar, landed his passenger at the ferry steps. 

Back over the same road. What a long, long night it 
seemed, and this unexpected superadded act in the tragedy 
made it a very weariness of horror. The night was darker 
than ever. The boatman was right. There was another 
storm gathering. Gloomy in the gloom, Shiress staggered 
blindly along. His head swam. He became uncertain as 
to where he was. He struck into a bush, and in spite of 
himself a cry escaped him as he fancied himself grasped 
by the arm. Disentangling himself from the cold wet 
branches, he moved on once more. Suddenly he stumbled 
and fell. FeU upon something that was not earth, or rock^ 
or fallen tree-trunk, with his one hand clutching dank 
horrible hair, and the other pressing upon a clay-cold wrist. 

It was what he was seeking, and yet when he again 
stood upright his knees smote together, and he leaned 
against the rock, sick and gasping. Then he groped about 
for his hat, and for the dead man's, which finding, .he 
crushed the latter into as sm^ a space as possible, and 
secreted it within his own clothmg. Then he lifted the 
body to a shelving ledge of the rock, the senseless limbs 
dropping heavily and striking aimlessly against him as he 
did so. Then Ke turned and adjusted the heavy burdei^ 
to his back, and staggered away^ bowing beneath tKe ^^^sjg;^ 
of his incarnate curse. 
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While yet on his way from the ferry, he had determined 
to carry the body to a certain spot which, though distant^ 
seemed to be the most smtable for his purpose. It was on 
a more lonely reach of the river than that on which he now 
was ; and, moreover, from a certain point of vantage 
which he called to recollection, he could rely upon deep 
and sure submersion. 

And now commenced a via dolorosa of guilt, on the stages 
of which one is not disposed to dwell — a hideous prolonga- 
tion of anguish and fearful apprehension in which pity 
itself is swallowed up of horror. What a ghastly weariness 
of protraction it seemed to him ! And as the corpse pressed 
more and more heavily, and himself grew weaker and 
weaker, it dawned upon him, if the imposing of gloom 
upon gloom can be called a dawning, that he would never 
be able to cast his burden away, but would carry it about 
with him for ever and ever ! 

He had one narrow escape from detection. He was 
emerging on a sparsely-inhabited portion of Wallaroo 
Point, and, leaning against a fence, was snatching an 
instant of rest, when he heard an approaching step, which 
he rightly conjectured from its measured steadiness to be 
that of the night-constable on his beat. His first idea was 
to throw the body down and flee ; but putting forth one 
hand to steady him elf for a moment's thought, he felt the 
cold sloping edge of something that suggested the hope of 
refuge. Letting his dreadful burden slide noiselessly 
down, he crawled underneath the unexpected shelter, 
dragging the body after him by the feet. It was a huge 
fragment of a roof of corrugated iron, which, having been 
blown off" in the late gale and carried bodily for some 
distance, had fallen here, and now stood up at a sharp 
angle against the fence. The constable approached, 
stumbled against it, turned his light on it, compre- 
hended the case, and muttering some wondering excla- 
mation about the force of the gale, moved on, little recking 
of the trembling life and rigid death behind it. Shiress 
had all but swooned when, through an empty nail-hole, & 
ray of light feU upon the staring glassy eye of his victim. 
It almost seemed to him as if the dead were about to 
speak I JBnt the dead did not "V3L\.\.et ^ ^wMi^% sjid the 
footstepa grew fainter and isant^T m VJfiift ^^HacMia* "^v^ 
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those few moments when he sat holding up the heavy 

head, lest it should drop down beyond the boundary of 

refuge, marked ffhe most terrible stage of his dolorous way. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When Mary, after parting with Miss Parselle, found on 
her return that her charge had disappeared, her first step 
was to call her landlady. This good woman, however, 
having been so sound asleep from the time of her own 
unnoticed incoming as to have even been unconscious that 
Mary had been closeted with a visitor, could do nothing 
to unravel her perplexity, and rather added to it by heap- 
ing reproaches on her for having forsaken the invalid even 
for a short time. To Mary's repeated request that she 
should accompany her on an expedition of search, she 
gave a flat refusal, pleading her own weariness, and the 
evident approach of a storm. She likewise added that she 
was a respectable woman. 

Finding all appeal unavailing, and knowing well the 
invincible negative power of the last argument, Mary 
sallied forth sdone. Her tender anxiety was too absorbing 
to allow of room for the claims of respectability. She was 
no sooner out of the door than the first diflSiculty presented 
itself. In what direction was she to turn 1 In the case 
of an erratic vagrant who had no address, and whom she 
had so lately set down as wandering in mind, north had 
equal claim with south, and east with west. The darkness 
was a darkness that could almost be felt, and every breath 
of the sighing wind was laden with tempest. There was 
no one moving about of whom to make inquiry. The 
world seemed to have shut itself in, and her own footstep 
was the only sound of life abroad. 

She hurried on even as she was yet reasoning whither to 
hurry to — now swiftly, and now hesitatingly as the thought 
bore in upon her that perhaps she was going farther and 
farther from the object of her search. At length a dim 
relief of blue in the distance lit 4ip a faint gleam of hope, 
and with a blind haste that involved much stumbling and 
more than one fall, she reached the doctor's door ; only to 
find that for reasons for which the next census would 
probably iilie note, the doctor had been summoned away 
an hour before. 

Disappointed, and more tYiaxi ever \i^\<'"^<^«t^^>'^^»5^^ 
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turned away. Without determinate course she now wan- 
dered hither and thither in the dismal night. The storm 
burst over her, but instead of driving her homeward, only 
increased her anxiety as to the helpless old man who might 
be wandering about exposed to all its fury. As crash after 
crash sent her trembling under the shelter of verandahs, 
or of such open sheds as the lightnings showed her near, 
the presence of danger only intensified her yearning to 
seek and to save. 

When the storm ceased at last, and she was able to recog- 
nise whither her uncertain feet had carried her, she found 
herself on the open road — the same which Shiress Braith- 
waite, on his way back from the ferry, had hurried along 
but a little time before. She was familiar enough with 
this region, having often wearily trodden over it on those 
desolate nights when her only home had been the old hulk 
by the river side. The thought of it brought forcibly to 
her mind that sudden alteration of her circiimstances 
which she owed to Mr. Scott ; and even amidst her pre- 
sent trouble and fear there came upon her, with a strange 
sensation of pleasantness, the recollection of Miss Parselle's 
exclamation, " Mr. Scott is in love with you !" 

Was it even so ? Was it altogether a new thought to 
her ? Had she not often been struck by minute attentions 
and tender ways that seemed to have more in them than 
mere kindness to a fellow-creature ? Had she not often 
caught those frank blue eyes watching her with an interest 
that had made her fain to hide her face behind her seam, 
and to regret the exposure of her ears, in which all the 
blood that was not in her cheeks seemed to have found 
guilty refuge ? And though she had checked the thought, 
and smothered the response of her own growing interest 
under considerations of her debt and her bondage, were 
the indications the less real — or the less sweet ? 

It was very pleasant to think of, and she stood still for 
a moment to enjoy it. She knew that the enjoyment 
would be but transitory, that presently the old necessity 
for self- suppression would surge up, and she would have to 
yield to it, and stem the flow of pleasure ! But if he loved 
her ! — he in whom she realised all she had believed that 
Shireas would grow to be, so that this new love did not 
seem to her to ^flavour of iai\\iW&ii<^f^% ot ivOsXeGSRs^^XsoSu 
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rather to be the continuation and ripened fulfilment of 
that girl-afifection which ahe had so long clung to, and 
which the Shiress of Brisborough did not answer to at all' ! 

If he loved her 1 ^There could be no more dismal figure 

conceived than that which now stood still f os a moment, 
drenched garments clinging to it, and lightnings playing 
upon the upturned face ; yet there was a light upon those 
features which never was on land or sea, and to which even 
the lightning was but subservient and accessory* 

'^ Mr. Scott is in love with you !*' But what had made 
Miss Parselle say this ? Ah ; she remembered ; it was 
that terrible affair of her extravagant wages. The. maiden 
instinct rose in rebellion as she thought of it. The enjoy- 
able moment passed away, and she hurried on. There 
was no light on her face now save what came from the 
fitful glare. She was now almost angry with Scott. What 
a false position he had placed her in ! What a cruel kind- 
ness his had been ! With a womanly sense of the fitness 
of things she felt that this over-payment, and the knowledgpe 
it had forced on her through the moutii of another, must 
compel her to leave him, and that at once. Moreover, 
she must return to him as much of the money as ahe 
should judge to be not justly due to her. Apart from all 
other feelings, this would be a great trial, for it would be 
so much subtraction from her ransom-money, so much 
delay of the day of emancipation^ Now she must pay 
this to get free of obligation to yet another man ! Was 
love, wifii her, to be always associated with money obliga-^ 
tion ! Again the old mania seized her, and she began to 
calculate, and calculate, and calculate, till the angry and 
inexorable figures got mixed up with the lightnings play- 
ing before her eyes, and zigzagged across her brain, only 
to intensify the succeeding mental darkness. 

** How selfish of me !" she suddenly exclaimed, when an 
arithmetic Twnplus brought her calculations to a close. She 
had now deviated from the main road by a track which 
led her to where the banks of the river are high enough 
and rocky enough to be picturesque by day, but dangerous 
by night. Turning back to the main road as she thought 
of the danttw of straying near the rocks in such utter 
darkness, the peril she sought to ai^roisd. \i*(&\st«vMi^^sssEs^* 
to her mind the poor old wandet^T '^XisyiiJCi^^D^ waVofe ^^^ 
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wary as herself, and might even be deliriously seeking 
what she dreaded to think of. How would her dread 
have been changed to fearful realisation had she but known 
that only a few paces from where she was when she cried 
out upon her own selfishness, the old man was lying with 
his face to the ground ! 

She had still a half -formed hope of finding him on the 
main road. Long and wearily she sought, crossing from 
one side of the way to the other, pausing now and again 
to listen for the sound of a footstep. Long and wearily, 
till again the storm burst over her, and compelled her 
once more to think of shelter. Most of the houses now 
near her were within enclosed grounds, and she feared to 
trespass within the gates. While yet wondering whither 
to betake herself, the thought of the old hulk came into 
her mind as she found that mechanically, and as if from 
old habit, she had turned aside towards the common^ 
across which she had once been accustomed to walk toward 
her dismal night-asylum. The rush and rattle of hail, 
following a terrific thunderclap, left her no time to think 
of choosing were to go. Sore smitten and blinded, if blind- 
ing were needed in that horrible darkness, she groped her 
way to the river-bank, and as her feet slipped beneath her, 
threw herself on her knees and crawled along till she felt 
the rope by which the hulk was moored. Grasping this 
with one hand, she put out the other to feel for the side 
of the vessel, which, owing to a high tide, was now above 
the level of the bank. Then, with a cry of anguish, as 
the hail beat sore on her face and hands, she rose and 
threw herself forward. 

It was a poor refuge at best in which dhe found herself 
when she had regained her old sleeping-place, and terrible 
in its absolute blackness, but at least it was safe ; and she 
used her first moments of relief to pray for him who was 
beyond the reach of prayer. Moreover, being utterly 
untaught in the modem doctrines of universal law and 
invariable succession, she prayed that the hail might cease ; 
or if not, that at least the old man might find a shelter 
from it. Half of which prayer was answered ; for ere long 
the hail did cease. Half of which prayer was anticipated ; 
for the old man had indeed found shelter, 

** Wh#e falls not hail, or rain, or any snow." 
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It was dreary work waiting in that dismal den, and Mary 
began to think of resuming her search as soon as from the= 
cessation of the clatter above her she fancied she could do 
so safely. She had just begun to grope her way toward 
egress, when a step was heard approaching the bank of 
the river. She drew back in fear, and listened. There 
was something peculiar in the sound of it, a strange com- 
bination of hurry, and stealth, and labour. What if it 
were poor Old Tom ! She was about once more to steal 
out under the influence of this suggestion, when it seemed 
to her that the approaching person stumbled, and 
immediately there was the noise of a heavy fall. It was 
not this sound that chilled her, and made her blood freeze 
within her. Simultaneous with the fall came an exclama- 
tion of deepest blasphemy, in a voice that seemed to be no 
man's voice, so unnatural was it in its mingling of wrath 
and horror. And, yet there was something in it familiar 
to her. It was as if some one she had known of old had 
that moment shrieked out a curse from the world of the 
lost. 

A dark and stormy night, a still darker den in a desolate 
hulk, and some blasphemous thing of unknown intent 
within a few feet of her — it was no wonder that the poor 
girl commended herself to her Maker in an agony of . 
&embling supplication. The sound came nearer and 
nearer. Presently, her ear strung to unnatural acuteness 
by terror and the strain of conjecture, she heard a laboured 

gasping, and such, sounds as made her picture to herself a 
eavy burden being pushed over the side of the vessel, on 
the deck of which it fell heavily. ^^ Ah God !" hissed out 
a voice, as the falling mass rattled the loose sheets of iron 
that lay near it ; and Mary, as in a trance in which the 
soul projected itself through intervening deck and dark- 
ness, saw it all, almost as in the light of day. Saw, or 
believed she saw, a man drag himself cautiously over the 
bulwarks, and feel about with his feet, as if seeking where 
he might alight noiselessly. Saw him next bending down, 
and placing his arms under something that, as he raised 
it, doubled over lumpishly, and drooped in his embrace 
with pitiful oscillation of senseless limbs. Saw him labour 
with it to the other side of the deck, not lifting his feet,, 
but slowly dragging them one after the«other. Saw hink 
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lean his burden on the opposite side of the bulwarks : — 
and breaking from her stupor, half ran, half swung herself 
on deck. 

And even then, as if heaven would not leave so foul a 
deed without a witness, there came a flash that showed to 
Mary the dead face of the friend of her youth disappearing 
beiieath the water. 

At the same instant Shiress Braithwaite recognised her, 
and involuntarily uttered her name. Before he could 
obey his immediate impulse to turn and flee, she was «t 
his feet, and was clinging to his knees. He tried to drag 
himself from her, but fihe clung to him with a strength 
borrowed of distraction that baffled every attempt to &ee 
himself. For some moments no word was spoken between 
them. While they yet stru^led there was a rift in the 
clouds overhead, and by the pale light of the emerging 
moon she saw his face. All trace of the pretentious ex- 
quisite was gone, and somehow the agonised expression 
had to her|b touch of the old time when he had wrxing her 
hand in the grief of parting long ago. It was the first time 
she had truly recognised him as the Shiress Braithwaite 
around whom her girlish affections had been twined, and 
a great wave of pity came over her that swallowed up 
every other feeling. 

*' Oh, Shiress ! Shiress 1" she at length gasped out-; 
** why have you done this thing I" 

** Hush, girl !" he whispered hoarsely. **Not a word 
above your breath ! I did not mean to do it. Have you 
been following me — watching me V* 

'* No, no ! I have been seeking him — him I and, oh God^ 
what have I found T' 

' ' I tell you I did not mean to do it. It was an accident. 
Will you let me go ?" 

^' Then why hide it % Oh, Shiress, do not lie to me ! 
I can guess it all too well." 

^' Guess what ?" he asked, striving with brute force 
to tear her hands from him. "What have you 
seenj" And forgetting his previous admission, he 
Answered the question himself. "Your imagination 
is playing tricks with you. There has b0fiip. nothing 
to see r 
^* Ob Shiresa^t's no use — ^iV a "ao \MBfc N!' ojna^'ORa ^ga^. 
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" I know all. I saw his face. I saw the mark where you 
struck him — you ! — ^you !" 

" Are you mad, girl, that you speak so loud ? Hush, I 
tell you !" 

"Yes, I think I wUl go mad. Oh, who could have 
dreamed that the night would end this way ? Shiress, 
Shiress, I ought to shriek enough to bring all the world 
about us, but for the old times' sake I cannot do it. And 
oh, of what use would it be to him if vengeance should 
overtake you ? . . . Shiress, I must let you go . . . you 
must flee . . . flee fast and far away ! " 

"Look here, Mary," he muttered savagely, as he flung 
her now relaxing hands from him. '* There may be no 
need for fleeing at all, if you only hold your tongue: I 
can't say just yet how it will be, but your part is plain 
and easy. If you really wish no harm to come to me, 
say nothing." 

" But if I am asked ? . . . . He was last seen in my 
room ! " 

" Not so loud, girl, I tell you ! . . . Well, suppose you 
are asked ? " 

" I will speak the truth. Would you have me lie about 
the dead ? . . . Oh, what would I not do to save you ! . . . 
everything except sin ! . . . Pray heaven it be not sin to 
keep silence till I am nsked to speak ! Yet that I will do 
for you, Shiress, for the old times' sake ; but on one con- 
dition. Swear to me that you will never marry Miss 
Parselle. She is my friend, though you know it not. If 
you are bent on remaining ill this town, I must leave it 
and go where I shall never be known, lest I be questioned 
about this night's work. But if ever I hear that you have 
married her, or any one else, I will come, if it should be 
from the ends of the earth, and denounce you. Nay, I' 
will denounce you now, unless you — ah ! " 

"By God, this is too much !" groaned the villain, 
catching her by the throat with his right hand, and with 
the other pressing on her mouth the hat of the murdered 
man. Cowardice had made him brave, if the term may 
be so prostituted. There was no lack of intention now — 
for a moment or two. He must complete the night's 
work. The idea had been working in \i\a tdmAVs^ ^wssl^ 
momenta. It only needed the paaaiona.Xi^'^rc^iOft.Ni^^sOasjt 
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last Bpeech awakened in him to spur him into brutal fero- 
city. Yet he was sorry for her as she struggled in his 
liands^ and cursed the cruel necessity of stifling all testi- 
mony. '* It rmbst be done ! It rmutt be done !" he mut- 
tered over and over, striving to keep his courage and 
purpose equal to the deed, as the poor girl writhed and 
twisted in her deadly extremity. 

Ah, no ; it was too cruel — ^too long^ for him. Has it 
not been said before that he had not morale enough to be 
a completed villain ? Or shall it not rather be said that 
pity, even in him, was stronger than cowardice 1 — ^for it 
is true that he knew his grasp was relaxing and his purpose 
fading as he felt the form that he had often carried in his 
arms heave and quiver beneath his pressure. He had 
lifted his knee from the now prostrate chest, and in 
Another moment might have been able to credit himself 
with yet timeous repentance, when he was struck down 
upon the deck. 

When Mary Drysdale came to herself, Scott was bending 
•over her, and Shiress was gone. 

'* Did you call for help 1 was the first utterance of her 
returning consciousness. 

" N-no ! " faltered out poor Sandie, who had been 
horror-stricken even to dumbness. " I forgot . . . forgot 
Jivm, too . . . forgot everything but you, Mary !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Not Yet. 

Lying with his head where his feet should have been, 
Sandie Scott did not content himself with vowing a tre- 
mendous vow, but set himself resolutely to work out the 
problem of how to carry it into execution. To get a girl in 
humble circumstances to consent to become the possessor 
of a hundred pounds would surely, in the majority of 
cases, be anything but an insuperable difficulty. Methinks 
an advertisement for a willing female recipient of. such a 
sum would result in considerable difficulty of selection. 
But Sandie knew Mary Drysdale too well by this time not 
to recognise that she was a very peculiar specimen of her 
sex ; and before proceeding to his problem, set it down as 
axiomatic that it would never be solved by a deed of gift. 

To keep things going as they were, to let her gradually 
accumulate the sum from his own treasury under the 
belief that she was earning the whole of it, seemed at 
first sight safe enough. The present tenor of their daily 
life was exceedingly enjoyable. But there was one fatal 
objection to this course. Sandie was in a hurry. Besides, 
he had an uneasy apprehension that Miss Parselle might 
have said more to Mary than she had thought fit to dis- 
close to him, and knowing that women are the most 
unaccountable of created beings, he became sensible of an 
element of insecurity in the present state of things that 
forbade him to calculate upon its continuance. 

It was severe work, even for the perferwdum mgeni/u/m 
of a Soot. All the phosphorus which, as the result of an 
oatmeal diet, is supposed to lurk in a Scotchman's brain, 
was insufficient to throw light upon it. The first problems 
of Euclid, which a parish schoolmaster had once tried 
hard to bring down to the level of his comprehension, 
were nothing to this. By the side of a question of which 
human will, and especially won^an's will, forms one of the 
conditions, exact science assumes the character of an 
amusement. Sandie's aathonhip, too^ oi «i tsicsG^ %8|s^ 
came back to Mb recoUectioii. aa & ^<i^i^i|^\!ixi^ ^gfscsAS^^ 
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performance compared with this terrible labour. How to 
get a woman to get a hundred pounds, and without her 

' getting to know that she hadn't really got it, though she 
had it — this was only one of the many perplexing forms 
which the question assimied as it twisted itself about in 
his suffering brain. 

His present physical position — ^his body inclining with 
a gradient of one inch to the foot — was by no means 
favourable for the purposes of excogitation ; and this, 
and the unusual brain-^disturbanee,- were fast producing 
what is called a determination of blood to the head. 
How near he was to apoplexy will never be known. It is 
certain, however, that any dangerous tendency in that 
direction was speedily counteracted by a determination of 
head to the bucket. Sandie had once before tried this 
solvent process when in a difficulty, and was not without 
hope that it might prove a success in this instance also. 

But it didn't. After the ablution the difficulty only 
looked more overtoppingly insurmountable than before, 
as he now surveyed it head upward. His bewilderment 
reached its climax. He took to making an ass of himself, 
and the only redeeming feature of the case was that he 
knew he was doing so. He drew out his cheque-book (he 
had such a thing now), wrote out a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, and accompanied an inward course of reasoning 
by the outward action of stealthily passing the paper from 
his right hand to his left. But it was no use ; his right 
hand knew perfectly well what his left was. doing. He 
tried another tack. What his new plan was, no man 
knoweth ; but the outwaapd action this time consisted in a 
transfer of the cheque from hand to hand behind his back. 
He held the cheque th^e so long that it seemed as if he 
believed himself on the brink of solution ; but when he 
once more brought it to the front, his lugubrious face, and 
a mysterious ejaculation of the word *' cuddy-ass," showed 
that he had discovered a flaw in the reasoning. . His ges- 
ture of impatience as he savagely tora the cheque into 
ndnute fvagmenta confirmed thiis conclusion. 

•At this stage of bafflement he found it utterly impossible 

to ait stilL Late as itbwas^it ooonrred to him that he 

wwddlike very much to takn fk^R^VLM"^ ^x^ d.owa outside 

Mary a abode. It v«a&nob \iy . «aj m<a»aaA * tosw-^^khssl^ Vst 
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him to do. Many a time during the last month he had 
soliloquised before the light in her window in the regu- 
lation true-lover style. There was the prospect of a 
wetting, but he had taken various drenchings in the 
same cause with amorous resignation. Besides, Miss< 
Parselle had told him of Old Tom being under Mary's 
charge ; and it was quite possible, late though it was, 
that he might see her moving about, and might even have 
a word wjth her on the pretext of inquiry. Don't think 
him hard-hearted for making a peg of the poor old man* 
You would have done it yourself. 

At the door of the house he found the landlady peering 
through the darkness, and much disturbed in mind. 
From )ier he learned, to his disappointment and consterr 
nation^ that the sufferer had disappeared, and that Mary^, 
apparently all but out of her senses, had gone in search 
of him, she couldn't say in what direction. She would 
have gone herself, but it seemed to her a fool's errand ; 
and besides, she was a respectable 

Sandie heard no more. His experiences of the next 
hour and a-half or so were but a repetition of Mary Drys- 
dale's during the same period of storm and darkness ; 
though for a great part of the time his travels were in aii 
opposite direction to hers. It was the second time he had 
gone m search of her without a clue to guide him, and 
through all the tempest that followed the recollection of 
his 'first success continued to keep up his courage and 
purpose. Again and again he revisited her dwelling, 
hoping each time to find her safe^in its shelter. But each 
time with renewal of disappointment. 

He gave but little thought to poor Old Tom. His idea 
simply was that the sufferer had recovered more speedily 
than had been expected, and had resumed his customary 
vagrancy^ For the rest-, Mariolatry swallowed up every 
other coasideration. 

It was long past midnight when he found himself on the 
road along which he had followed her on that former occa- 
sion. Was it wonderful that with the recollection of this 
yet fresh in his mind, he should have yielded to the im-: 
pulse to follow in the same track this night also, before 
giving up>wliat was beginning to ap^^&x'WViiiTeL^^T:^^^- 
tion of failure 1 Was it wonderi\i\ tY^Sit, \v«Tak% x^wSaa^ 
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the old turning-point, he should bethink himself, ridicn- 
lously hopeless though it seemed to him, of trying her old 
night-refuge, before turning his steps once more toward 
her home T Was it wonderful that, hearing voices as he 
approached the river, he should steal down noiselessly to 
the bank, and as noiselessly steal on board ? 

His next movement needs no explanation ; and if he 
allowed his man to escape, let it be set down to an over- 
whelming anxiety for the girl who, for the first few 
moments after his sudden interposition, lay at his feet as 
one dead. 

** Say nothing of this, IMr. Scott ! For the love of God, 
say nothing !" were the first pleading words, as he raised 
her in his arms. '' Take me home," she sidded faintly, 
leaning her hea^ on his shoulder, with such an air of 
natural and rightful dependence on him as raised Sandie 
to the seventh heaven. He *^ felt the thews of Anakim" 
as he lifted her on to the river bank, and would fain have 
carried her all the way home, but that she protested so 
strongly against such superfluity of assistance. 

" Who was he, Mary?" he asked, when he had ascer- 
tained that she could actually walk. He felt quite justi- 
fied now in calling her '' Mary," after that eloquent mover 
ment of her head to his shoulder. ** In the hurry of the 
moment I did not think of that, Mary. Did you know 
him, Mary V 

He kept on Mary-Marying for the very pleasure of* it ; 
and besides being a delight in itself, it was quite an acute 
feeler. If it caused no apparent recoil on her part, that 
of itself would go for increase of assurance. 

" Thank God ! Thank God ! " answered the girl, though 
it could, hardly be called an answer at all. 

" What for, Mary ? " inquired her bewildered escort ; 
and seeing that she hesitated to reply, he continued — 
"Tell me what for, Mary, or — or — ^I'U — 1*11 carry you 
again, Mary ? " 

The awful menace had the desired effect. 

''I am glad you did not recognise him. Oh, Mr. Scott, 
you will not let this go further ! Promise me, for 
neaven's sake ! " 

'^Obj but I wust find him out, Mary. A murderous 
villsin, Mary I" 
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** But Mr. Soott, for — ^for my sake ! " 

''Heaven's sake" had failed, but this new adjuration 
was much more potent. Sandie, like most of us, l^ad 
very vague ideas of heaven, but he had a very definite 
idea of the corporate fact called Mary. The very weight 
of her on his arm at that moment outweighed all he had 
ever heard of heaven. Yes ; for her sake he would be 
silent, Mary. He would drop the subject entirely, if it 
pained her, Mary. He would speak of something else 
altogether. What should it be, Mary 1 

'V^at indeed, Mary ? Then and there it all came out. 
I am not going to tell you what he said. It is enough 
to know that he spoke up like a man. It was the most 
ridiculous mixture of Scotch and English, of high-flown 
nonsense and sober sense, that ever composed a love-tale. 
But through it all there spoke the honest, loving, self- 
sacrificing, manly heart, which every true woman, let 
Mammon dazzle her as he may, instinctively recognises as 
the noblest work that God has made, and the noblest gift 
that man can bestow. 

Mary had listened so quietly to his incoherent and yet 
eloquent pleadings, answering only with a tightening grasp 
and a heavier leaning on his arm, that Scott almost fancied 
his cause was won ; and, indeed, for a few delightful for- 
getful moments it seemed so to herself also. But when 
he ceased to speak, and stayed her quaking steps,^and 
bent down over her as if waiting for reply, the perplexing 
peculiarity of her position came back upon her with mani- 
fold force of resti^int and multiplied necessity for self- 
suppression. It was worse now with her than ever. This 
night had added new chains to her bondage. To be in 
debt to a man was bad enough ; but to be the debtor of a 
murderer was an added horror of thraldom which made 
her shrink within herself as if a shadow of guilty partici- 
pation rested on her also. 

She had not yet had time to make up her mind as to 
whether or not it was her duty to denounce him whom 
Hhe DOW looked upon as doubly an assassin. If it should 
come to that, if she should conclude herself bound by the 
laws of God and man to disclose what she knew, what a 
thing of dishonour she would ap^uc \k> \L«t%^V»sv^'^«> 
others aa well, when her wYioVft li^wrj ^o"vs^^\s^^s»5g|j^ 
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from her), if she got rid of her debt in compassing the 
death of her creditor ! No. If it came to denouncing 
at all, she must herself first stand free. In either case, a 
thousandfold more clearly was she now bound to make 
restitution. It was no time now to reason as to whether 
she were really in debt or no. She had settled that long 
ago in hours of keenest insight and untempted judgment. 
Dear as was the dream that had charmed her into a 
moment's forgetfulness, it was not for her. At least, not 
yet. 

Her arm had slipped from under her companion's as 
these thoughts rushed through her mind. It was with 
bitter-flowing tears that she answered him, trying as best 
she could to soften his disappointment. 

'^ Ah, Mr. Scott," she said falteringly, "this is cruel 
kindness. If I could wish you to feel otherwise, it ia for 
your own sake ; for I cannot answer you as you would 
like. And I cannot — dare not tell you why. Do not 
think the worse of me because I cannot explain; . . . No, 
Mr. Scott !" she cried as Sandie caught hold of her, and 
made as if he would draw her towards him. '' Indeed 
this must not be ! I am not my own to giVe — ^yet." 

The last "word had slipped out in spite of herself. 
Sandie knew well what it meant, and caught greedily at it 
as a good-bye substituted for a farewell. Miss Parselle 
had cautioned him not to allude to the hundred pounds, 
and even if she had not done so, his own delicacy would 
have warned him off the ground which Mary seemed to 
guard so carefully. But this " yet" was enough ; and he 
told her so, and persisted in clinging to it, though Mary 
«isseyerated again and again that she had meant nothing 
by it. 

Sandie made no further progress that night. Next 
day he received a note from Mary in which she stated 
that she was too ill to take her usual place, and begging 
him on no account to come near her until he should hear 
from her again. Grieved and disappointed, and with a 
renewed sense of the insecurity of present arrangements, 
he spent the entire day in writing out cheques, and trans- 
ferring them from hand to hand by the most astoundingly 
•complicated proceBseB of legexdeinskL. A& beffore, - each 
^ these feata was but an o\itw«x^ T>\Tm\xi% «s9^\k^«s&.- 
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ment to some freshly conceived scheme for making a 
woman accept a hundred pounds under the belief that she 
had made it. And i^ain, as before, he failed completely 
to blind the woman to the eleemosynary character of his 
machinations. 

The second morning brought no Mary ; but the noon- 
tide brought another note. When Sandie read this, it is 
no derogation to his manhood to say that he sat down and 
—all but — ^wept. Mary had cast herself upon the world 
again. Briefly, but tenderly, she thanked him for all his 
kindness, and regretted that it was out of her power to 
repay it as he wished. She begged him not to be offended 
at her returning two-thirds of the money she had received 
from him, though in this matter it was she who claimed 
the right to exercise f orgivel^ess. After what he had said 
to her the other night, it was impossible for her to remain ; 
but it might be some comfort to him to know that she 
would have had to leave Brisborough even if these words 
had not beoQ spoken. She entreated him to take no 
step toward finding her out, assuring him that she 
had no greater desire than to remain unknown and 
unnoted. She had no idea herself whither she was going, 
so he could not take it as an unkindness if she left him 
no clue to her destination. Such in purport, though not 
in terms, was the brief missive that cast down the strong 
man's soul within him. 

And this was all ; not even a ' * yet" this time. Very 
forlorn and desolate sat Sandie with the terrible letter 
in his hand, tiU a rush of customers wending dinner- 
ward recalled him to the clamorous present. By the time 
he found himself i^ain alone, he had put on a bolder 
mood, and refused to say farewell to hope. ^'Perfect 
love casteth out fear ;" and he began to feel the full 
benefit of the text. And straightway he showed the faith 
that was in him thus : — ^He unlocked his old sea-chest, 
and produced therefrom a little box containing that talis- 
manic four-and-sevenpence of Mary's, which he still 
cherished with the most enthralling fetichism. Into this. 
he put the notes which Mary's letter had enclosed, and 
replaced the box in his chest. And as he shut down th& 
lid with a bang, and turned t\io Ve^ mVXv Qjj»Jwk ^ ^os^- 
dnouB displ&y of force, a paaaimg -^^^^igrafiL \\a»5.^ "^^ss^ 
exclaim— '* A braw silk goon 'wb.eniJDe c««ife\>^*^^-^ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The Wagbs of Sin. , 

Hallting almost instantaneously from the force of the 
blow that had stretched him on the deck* of the hulk, 
Shiress Braithwaite lost no time in making his escape. 
Hurrying to the nearest ferry, he was fortunate enough 
to find a boat about to start for the other side, and before 
long he found himself in his own chamber, having entered 
the house unnoticed. His whole mind was now concerned 
with instant flight. The sudden interposition of a third 
party in the midst of that final aggravation of criminality 
left him no hope of evading inquiry. It was torture un- 
utterable to bid farewell to his career of ambition, and to 
tear himself away from the consummation of his dearest 
scheme and highest hope ; but to stay to witness his shame- 
ful discomfiture, aggravated by heaven only knew what 
circumstances of ignominy, would be a thousandfold worse 
than death itself. 

On his way home he had made up his mind to escape to 
the neighbouring colony, and, if he could only reach 
Sydney unnoticed, to lurk there for some time in obscu- 
rity tiU he should deem it safe to take passage by some 
ship bound for America. He was too well known to be 
able to avail himself of any of the public means of con- 
veyance without risk of recognition. Coach and steamer 
would alike be but moving prisons, in which he would be 
subjected to perpetual observation, and be wholly at the 
mercy of the telegraph. As a pedestrian he would run 
least chance of notice. . At no stage of his journey would 
he even take horse. The colonial eye is ever upon the 
horse. The colonial memory will recall the horse that 
was seen at a certain place on a certain day, colour, 
quality, brand and all, long after the appearance of the 
rider has faded into oblivion. He resolved to trust 
wholly to his feet. 
HiB preparations were soon made. He had in his desk 
a considerable sum of money in. \>«svV wo^^. These he 
took out and placed in \v\a ^c2t«iX»^io<^. ^^ Xksji^ 
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deliberated aa to what suit of clothes he should wear; 
and fancying that those he then had on had been the longest 
out of the public sight of any in his possession, he con- 
cluded to retain them, first carefully removing every trace 
of the mud they had contracted during his recent misad- 
ventures. ' 

His next step was a very grievous one to him — nothing 
less than the shaving off his dapper moustache. The opera- 
tion was rendered all the more painful to him from the 
necessity it involved of (as it were) looking himself in the 
face. What a change had come over the exquisite Shiress 
Braithwaite ! This was probably the first time he had 
entered his room after any lengthened absence without 
at once consulting his mirror^ Even now he looked 
steadily at his mouth only. He did not dare to look 
himself in the eyes. 

When the sad severance was effected, and wh^n involun- 
tarily he caught a general glimpse of his physiognomy as 
he was in the act of turning from the glass, even then, 
while weighty things of life-and-death import were filling 
his mind, his face seemed to him so completely to realise 
the popular conception of George Barnwell as to be of 
itself a written accusation. To hide as much of his face 
as possible was now his one idea, and he speedily con- 
cealed the George Barnwell suggestiveness behind a false 
beard and moustache. The first tear he had shed that 
night or morning rolled down his cheek as he did so. 
On the only occasion on which he had before worn this 
disguise it had been playfully adjusted to his face by 
poor Charmian herself on a night of private theatricals. 
It had served for comedy then. And now ! Ah Gt>d ! . . 

But it was no time for tears. Satisfied with the com- 
plete change in his appearance, he now sat down and 
wrote a few lines to his landlady, to the effect that busi- 
ness had called him suddenly away, and that he might be 
expected back in a few days. To Mr. Parselle he wrote 
that the shock consequent upon having caused so much 
suffering to an old man had so unnerved him that he felt 
it necessary to take a week or so in the country. He was 
not now under any necessity to ask leave from the august 
minister as from a master. He -w^a ^Ix^^A^ ^^aisi^^^.^ 
ibough Scott had not known il^ to\i^ xwe^ «:^^\s5^ja^«Kis»'k 
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and was supposed to be enjoying (enjoying !) an tinoffieial 
interim of leisurely preparation. He begged Mr. Parselle 
to make his peace with Oharmian, to whom he promised 
to write in a day or two. Having addressed the letters, 
he placed them on his table, with a memorandum by the 
side of the last, directing it to be posted without delay. 
- In one little instance the remnant of heart within him 
irtill asserted its influence. In opening his desk to take 
o«it the necessary couple of enTelopes, his eye rested on 
the ' small morocco case containing the portrait of Ohar- 
mian. The consciousness of his utter* downfall came more 
strongly upon him than ever when he found that he did 
not dare to open it. But neither had he the heart to 
destroy it. Checking himself in the act of raising it to 
his lips, he placed it among the few articles he intended 
to carry with him. The burning of a packet of letters 
completed his preparations ; and in a few moments more 
he had closed softly behind him the door of the house in 
which he had passed so many hours of comfortable self- 
gratulation, all changed now into self^-abhorrence and 
shame. 

He was far out of town* when the morning- dawned. 
He had started from his late home with tolerably well- 
-defined intentions as te his route, but ere long, yielding 
with painful sensitiveness te the slightest touch of appre- 
hension, his course became a lurking zig-zag, so utterly 
■without any aim beyond the avoidance of his fellow-men, 
that before many hours were over he lost all reckoning of 
relative locality. The noise of an approaching dray — the 
tramp of horses' hoofs — ^the faintest sound of an axe in 
the distance — the smoke from a homestead — above all, 
the sight of a hupan being, sent him shuddering inte the 
loneliness of the bush; and that same loneliness, with 
its intolerable horror, would again send him in search of 
-highway or beaten track, only to be again driven back te 
the unpeopled solitudes by the first sign of human life. 

He had not bargained for this sort of thing. He had 
counted upon greater strength! In that activB interim of 
'^mdisturbed preparation between his arrival at and depar- 
ture from his home, there had been within him an under- 
current of satisfaction with tlie at&te oi bift nerves andllie 
Bteadineaa of his intellect. But t\k&\> ^«j& ^ %<:siv^, ^^k^ 
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liad' now nothing further to do than to skulk ; and the 
very reoognition of this brought with it a conscious moral 
degradation that completely disorganised his nature. The 
crust of his artificial dignity broken, there was nothing 
left now but his ni&ed shivering self, fie could not even 
think consecutively. It was as if his very mind trembled. 
His ideas broke off shorty and yet succeeded one another 
with a maddening rapidity of abortiveness that threatened 
his sanity. As night drew on, and the darkness began to 
close around him in a wild of spectral trees and blackened 
stumps that assumed eveiy conceivable form of demoniacal 
grotesqueness, he tried, and yet only half-vduntarily, to 
arrest his thoughts and gather them into sane convergence 
by giving them utterance. But the sound of his. own 
voice so alarmed him that he ran onward as if from a new 
and sudden danger. 

A worse fear tiian the fear of his feliow-men had now 
taken possession of him. He had become afraid of him- 
self. With a conscious duality that was of itself a two- 
fold agony, he seemed to be watching the stages of his 
own mental disintegration. There was nothing now 
between himself and his crime ; no hopes ; no schemes ; 
and he realised that soon, very soon, the last thin film of 
fldf-confidence being scorched away, he would be at the 
mercy of unquenchable remorse. 

. And now,in ftingulaccontradictionto his recent shrinking 
Tom mankind, he rushed on, hoping with his whole soul 
to come upon indications of human neighbourhood. He 
knew that wherever it was that his aimless course had led 
him, he could not yet be in a part of the coiintry remote 
from settlement, and l^t any direction must lead him ere 
long into some beaten track. Soon he found in a paddock 
^enee the confirmation of his anticipations, and a few yards 
further brought him to a track which led him straight to 
•an accommodation house. 

■ Up to this time he had entirely forgot the subject of 
^ood and drink. His mental agitation had been too great 
•to allow of the assertion of bodUy wants. But now seeing 
lights, and hearing jovial voices and the clatter of Jbiives 
and forks, he again became so far his artificial self as to 
-wonder if he would be treated aa axL «xm«^oi ^Q&NkskS^s^^TSL^ 
or whether he would have to ait dowa «it ^ c^xc^SkKs^Ha^^ 
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with those rough fellows, and " shout" and be shouted 
for. Once in tills track of thought, he felt a sense of 
4safety. It was like a recovery. He had no fear of recog- 
tion among people of this sort. To be sure— he had lut 
it now. It was the want of food that had been the matter 
Tnth him out there in the dreadful bush. 

A large dog came rushing out. It did not instinctively 
recognise him for an assassin and tear him where he 
stood. On the contrary it fawned on him, and seemed 
quite glad of his arrival. Even that slight thing helped 
to encourage him. He entered the house and sat down in 
what appeared to be the dining-room. The supper, of 
which he had heard the clattering tokens, was going on in 
the kitchen, next door to the room in which he sat. 

There was no one in the dining-room. Shiress rang a 
small hand-bell, and was speedily answered by a quiet- 
looking woman, who took his orders quite deferentially. 
A quiet-looking man came in Boon after, bringing the 
brandy he had ordered as a prelimmary to supper, 
exchanged a few meteorological opinions with him and 
withdrew, promising that supper would be served in a 
few minutes. 

All was so different from what he had pictured during 
those morbid hours of mental and bodily wandering ! He 
swallowed the brandy, and when supper was brought in, 
made a moderate and leisurely meal. Sitting back in a 
comfortable arm-chair, with a fresh supply of the stimu- 
lating beverage before him, a lulling sense of safety 
came over him, and with it a certain renewal of hiis 
old self. 

He began to make excuses for what he had done. It 
was altogether the force of circumstances that had driven 
him to this pass. He must not yield again to such weak- 
ness as had come upon him to-day. Had his plans for 
•concealment turned out successfully, had he been able to 
get rid of his uncle without a trace of his own agency in 
the disappearance, would he have felt any remorse after- 
wards *) Assuredly not, he thought. He would have 
comforted himself with the knowledge that the end 
justified the means. In any possible future attack of 
the weakneaa, let him keep Mp \!ii% «.tcQUigbh and self- 
regard with the assurance tlaat t\va V5cMi%V^\«k«3L\!«RR3i«- 
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aary. And if it was necessary, whatever further compli- 
cations followed were, of course, necessary also. 

How he clung to this refuge, and buUt it anew, and 
fortified it ! The urgencies of concealment and flight, his 
route for the morrow and next day, his ultimate destina- 
tion — all these pressing cares were now subordinate to the 
one new danger that had revealed itself to-day : the 
danger of proving treacherous to himself. He knew that 
down there in the recesses of his soul remorse was wait- 
ing, waiting. It had very nearly played a trick with him 
already that day. Unquestionably he had felt a some- 
thing of what he had often read of in cases which he 
shrunk from giving a name to— boughs that seemed to 
point at him with horrible significance of silent indica- 
tion — an uncontrollable perversity in his sense of hearing 
that rendered every cry of a passing bird articulate with 
the name of the dead — evanescent Sittings of pale faces 
wherever a sheet of water brought his aimless steps to a 
standstill — a continuous rustle that accompanied his every 
motion, and which might only have been the wind- wrought 
stir of grass and leaves, but which seemed to his distorted 
fancy the dread token of an unseen and inseparable com- 
panionship : all this he had felt and known during those 
hours when his judgment had refused to answer to his 
will. But there must be no more of this. What he 
had done had been necessary. It was his one bulwark 
againat remorse. Over and over again he mattered- 
necessary. 

He had soon an opportunity of testing the defensive 
strength of his bulwark. 

What sound was it that made him start up, turn ashy 
pale, and then catch hold of the arm of his diair to keep 
himself from falling ? He could hear almost every word 
of the conversation that was being carried on in the next 
room. The host and hostess and a few indroppers were 
eagerly discussing the prospects of selectors under some 
new land-law, and their talk was as thoroughly agrarian 
and irrelevant to anything connected with his circum- 
stances as any reasonable criminal could have wished. 
Braithwaite, who had at first listened with fearful anxiety, 
feeling as if in all the world thecQ 7? w^ ot\^ ^"t^a VSsNssa^x 
frhicb men could dilate on, TaaA at\«Xi%V)a.^j«waft^'^*^a^^^ 
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notice of their diBcussion, when he distinctly heard the 
name of Old Tom pronounced by one of the speakers. 

He was still stooping over his chair, his right hand on 
one of the arms of it, and his left on his palpitating 
heart, and was reiterating to himself almost audibly, '' It 
was necessary — ^necessary !" when the landlord returned, 
and passing him without looking in his direction, took a 
bottle labelled ''Gin*' from a shelf at the other end of the 
room. By the time he again passed Shiress, the latter 
was seated in his chair. Bat those few moments, made 
terrible by an almost ludicrous misapprehension, were 
moments of concentrated dread and horror such as ho had 
not even yet experienced. In an instant the whole cir- 
cumstances of the preceding night had been seen by him 
in one living picture of mingled fire and horror. The 
mere sound of the name, which he had last heard on the 
lips of the night-ferryman, had brought up every stage of 
the grievous history with the sharpness and vividness of 
instantaneous reality. 

. Still pressing his hand over his heart, and muttering his 
talismanic formula of necessity, he became aware of a 
letter under his palm, in the breast-pocket of his coat — 
the letter he had taken from the person of his undo, and 
which until now he had entirely overlooked. Hastily pro- 
ducing it, he saw to his fear and astonishment that it was 
addressed to himself in the. handwriting of Mr. Parselle. 
With trembling fingers he tore open the envelope, and 
though the writing seemed to dance before his eyes, and 
the lines to vibrate into one another, he managed to read 
as follows : — 

''Dear Braithwaite — ^Forgive me for transferring the 
burden of a disagreeable duty from my own shoulders to 
yours. Give the bearer into custody at once. If there is 
any.difficulty about it go to -—^ and explain the matter, 
using my name. It is a shame that a man in an unsound 
state of mind should be at large. Exdted in some morbid 
manner against you, on account, I presume, of your share 
in to-day's accident, he has invaded my privacy with an 
incoherent story about you, which, to tell thetruth, I only 
half understand. I would hand him over to the police 
n^self, but am desirous to avoid; a scene, for twdxeasons. 
Fust of all, I am deep in calculations for the benefit of 
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the reyenue, and do not -wish to have my nerves excited ; 
and secondly, I am afraid of Oharmian being disturbed 
should there be any resistance on the part of this unmis- 
takable lunatic. I have tried various pretexts for getting rid 
of him, none of which have had any weight with him except 
my proposal to send a letter to you by him ; which I dare- 
say he fancies contains a summons to come at once and 
deliver yourself up to condign punishment. Let this be 
my excuse for troubling you at so late an hour. — Tours 
faithfully, " W. Parsbllb." 

To the above was added, doubly underlined, the follow^ 
ing postscript : — 

**'Even if the story, so far as I understand it, be true, 
things have gone too far for me to listen to it now. Char- 
mian's constitution is too like what her poor mother's was 
to be trifled with. As for this poor witling, we must get 
him into the asylum as soon as possible. — ^W. P." 

During the few moments of yet sound intellect which 
followed the reading of this letter, Bhiress saw clearly two 
alternatives of opinion, but each with the same fearful 
bearing upon his crime. Mr. Parselle did not believe the 
story ; or, believing it, had come to the conclusion at the 
last moment that it would be better to become his ally in 
concealing the facts than to risk his daughter's health by 
breaking off the marriage. In either case his one bulwark 
was gone. There had been no necessity for his crime. 

He had become a murderer — for nothing ! 

* * * - * * ♦ 

The last film of comfortable self- justification was licked 
away as by a flame. It were a useless pain to depict the 
stages of woe and the crumblings of reason. Onward and 
onward, to right or to left, as the ungovernable fury of 
diseased fancy swayed him — it mattered not whither he 
went, he was ever following the body of his victim down, 
down, down to the great ocean. Now he saw it left by 
the ebbing tide, the limbs half sunk in slime, the dank 
head pillowed on the roots of the mangroves, and the 
eyes staring at him. And he nvust follow them. Now at 
flbodtide the body had floated again, and the head was 
rising and falling with the heaving water ; but the eyes 
were staring at him still. Now a great ship- was passing 
over it, and oh, thank heaven, the eyes would be hid for 
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a moment ! But no. Through the immense shape of 
gloom that swept over them, the unquenchable eyes were 
staring at him still. Now it was left on a shelving rock, 
naked and sodden and gnawed, but though most of the 
face was gone, the eyes were left, and were staring at him 
still. It was hideous, and yet he must follow it, down to 
its rest in the great deep. It was his life-task now ; how, 
or why, or by whom imposed he inquired not, and recked 
not. 

Was this the great deep at last *) he asked, after many 
days, during which the mechanical transaction of purchas- 
ing occasional food had been the only indication of sur- 
viving reason : — Was this the great deep at last *) Hill 
and dale had long been alike indifferent to him, but now, 
as he stood on a height, the sudden bursting on his view 
of a far-extending green ocean of tree-tops awoke in him, 
by its limitless extent and undulating tranquillity, some 
hidden sensation of the sea. For some moments it seemed 
as if the eyes were gone, and the body had found its rest ; 
but just then the sun went down, and anon the moon 
swam up, and there right before him, in a silvery wake 
over the tree-tops, was the faceless head ; and, worse than 
the eyes, the mud-filled sockets were staring at him with 
frightful vacuity ! And still he must follow. 

And yet again, after many days, was this the great deep 
at last 1 There was the roar of water in his ears, and he 
made wearily and dazedly to whence the sound proceeded. 
He had now passed the limits of his own colony, and was 
wandering on the slopes furrowed by the fountains which, 
gathering and meeting as they flow, find their way to the 
Pacific as the Clarence River. But that which had been 
Shiress Braithwaite had no such knowledge as this. 
Always on his left hand was flowing the phantom river, 
and to him all the weary march was over rugged banks 
that hid from him the unreachable sea. But now there 
was a noise as of many waters, and a long-stilled chord in 
him quivered faintly with the sense of some old ocean- 
uttenmce, that sounded in the distance like a vast whisper 
of final peace. Surely it was the great deep at last. 

Painfully tearing his way through a mass of under- 
growth, and scrambling over an intervening embattlement 
of boulders that rose between him and the alluring sound. 
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all at once he found himself gazing down into a deep and 
wide abyss. 

The whole sudden wonder of the place — the abrupt 
sheer precipice down which he gazed with a giddiness that 
was a pleasing intoxication after the long monotony of 
insensibiUty— the rugged lineaments of awful grandeur 
graciously tempered by sweetest details of beauty ; above^ 
all, the headlong cataract dividing itself- with the divided 
cliffs into many falling streams, some of torrent-temper,, 
voluminous and dashing, some of lighter mood, fantas- 
tically wayward, others '' slow-dropping veils of thinnest 
lawn," and each lending its own tribute of music to swell 
the glorious harmony-— all this, by force of sudden and 
vivid reality, scattered for a few moments the phantoms of 
fancy, and the man saw, and heard, and wept. Was it 
that Grod had vouchsafed him one last look of the beau- 
tiful earth he had forfeited *) Be that as it may, his eye 
drank all in with tearful delight — fathomless gorges whose 
downward sweep was clothed with hardy sassafras and 
mountain-ash, made beautiful with garniture of clinging 
clematis ; sweet unapproachable recesses, lattice-screened 
with water-myrtle ; ferny hollows tremulous with graceful 
frondage gleaming with green lustre in the noonday sun ; 
grey naked precipices scarred with ages of storm, and 
riven with the stress of a thousand floods; gigantic 
boulders, here heaped in unimaginable confusion, and 
here poised in delicate and lone suspense, as if but wait- 
ing a touch to send them headlong into the yawning void 
below ; and animating all, and blending sight and sound 
into one vehement sense of picturable music, the unrest- 
ing torrent with its flashing lights and immeasurable 
cadence. 

Leaping from boulder to boulder, between which the 
water seethed and eddied as if chaflng at obstruction, 
Shiress reached a projecting portion of the cliff at some 
distance &om the upper ridge. The two broadest streams 
into which the current divided itself now flowed one on 
each side of him. Looking downward , a rock-rooted shrub 
intercepted his view of- the foaming basin into which, 
many a fathom below, the cascades leaped and fell. On 
either side— water, and the roar of water ; before and 
around — cliff, and gorge, and woodland sweep. Look 
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where he would^ all was either grand or beautiful^ augu 
or gracious. And strange to say, the awful eyes were 
gone. From the moment when the man had wept they 
were seen no more. It was as if his own tears had 
quenched the burning fantasy of torture. And as he sat 
there wondering and weeping, many gentle memories 
came back to him, many thrngs tender and m^^iful^ many 
feelings ranging between hox>e and sorrow for which the 
world has no name. 

There had been rain on the higher uplands £or some 
days before this time, but. the full force of the added 
waters had not yet been made apparent on the larger 
streams. Some mile or two above the fall an accumulation 
of fallen timber had partially dammed the , maia source 
from which the cataract was led ; but even while Shiress 
sat there, sorrowing with a sorrow that perchance had a 
relish of salvation in it, the pent>up waters had burst 
their bonds, and were sweeping down toward the yawning 
chasm. 

He had sat only a few momenta when he felt a drop of 
spray reach his face from above. Looking back, he saw 
that what had been naked glaring cliff was now trickling 
with water. Looking swiftly to either side, ha saw that 
the many streams into. which the cascade had divided 
itself were meeting and mingling ; and in an instant there 
were but two, and he was between them. Scxainblingup 
toward the point whence he' had descended, he saw ih 
return was cut off. Li another moment the water wa 
under his feet, and he had slipped many yards down tiie 
slope, and was hanging by the stem of the rock^rooted 
shrub, with a roaring deluge on either side, and a seething 
hell beneath. 

The two streams came > nearer and nearer. Alrea(dy^the 
cliff-ward shoots of the bush by whi<^ he liung were 
swaying to the touch of the wat^. A small bright bird 
alighted an instant near him, leaped from twig to tfvig, 
and disappeared in a flash of beauty. Was it sent as a 
mockery, or as a comfort 2 

God knows ! 
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From two 'to five pounds a- week," soliloquised MarjT 
Diysdale. "The man from whom I bought it, said^. 
* Never less than two.' Even at that rate a year will do. 
O God, help me to work !" 

She was far away from Brisborongh now — Brisborough 
which she left three months ago. She was standing on a 
narrow strip of beach that was shut in' to north and south 
by bold picturesque hes^lands. The waves that beat and 
broke at her feet were the waves of the Pacific Ocean. 
Behind her was nothing but irregular bhiffs of sand^^ 
scantily clothed with coarse grasses, rushes, and creeping, 
weed. 

She was shut out, or in, from all the world ; yet witit 
no sense of confinement, for the boundless sea was before 
her. And 8V4ih a sea ! To call it blue would be to im- 
poverish within one narrow term the innumerable marvels- 
of ever-changing hue and shade that every stage of th& 
sun and every phantasy of cloud evoked from its measure- 
less capacities of beauty. But though full of a delicious^ 
sense of freedom, the neighbourhood of ocean did not 
make the place the less lonely. The solitary girl looked 
only the more solitary because of the interminable expanse 
that ended with the sky, making infinite severance a thin^ 
conceivable. The very sound of it making desolation 
itself musical with sonorous grandeurs in which clamour 
and murmur and whisper were each discernible, and yet 
all blended in one vastness of harmony — the very sound 
of it, though seeming to gather up into itself the echoes of 
all the voices of all creation, smote the place with a more^ 
utter sadness of solitude than that of the voiceless and 
motionless desert. 

The wet glistening sands on which she stood were aglow 
with the red radiance of* the setting sun. The beautiful 
shells that lay at her feet, and that an hour ago had been 
of a pale delicate pink, had caught the ruddy hue, and 
seemed to throb as the flush deepened. From the far-oflT 
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silver grey that was the curve of the world against the 
western sky, the colour darkened toward the land through 
a thousand gradations of blue and amethyst ; but i£e 
shoreward billows were fiery red. And the face and 
raiment of the lonely maiden were touched with the 
heavenly glow, and she stood as one transfigured, or as the 
imaged saint on which ''warm gules" are thrown- from 
cathedral windows. 

At her feet lay a spade. It is very painful to como down 
so suddenly from '^warm gules" and transfigured effigies 
to the unpicturesque practicalities of laboiu* ; but truth is 
the soul of art, and even amid the witcheries of sunset, 
juid by the glories of the sea, demands that we call a spade 
a spade. It was an indisputable, unimpeachable spade, and 
Mary's poor hands were blistered with using it, as she had 
now been doing all through the hours of six long dajrs. 
Near her was a great cavity in the sand^ half-filled with 
seawater ; and in the water lay the end of a long hose, to 
the other extremity of which, lying on the strand, was 
attached a specimen of the most primitive species of pump. 
On the brink of the cavity, and sloping gently towards it, 
stood, upon a substructure of wheel4Man:ow avchiteoture, 
a wooden trough or box, whose rude exterioz it was utterly 
impossible for the most romantic fancy to sublimate into 
sny category outside of the rough and ugly. 

Nevertheless, it contained a mystery. It was to all in- 
tents and purposes a gold-trap ; though not known^^by 
that name outside of these pi^es. Sloping with easy 
gradient from an upper compurtment which the describer 
is reluctantly compelled to call the dirt-box, was a lairge 
but thin plate of copper, rubbed over with mercury — mer- 
cury which clutches at gold with a more than human inten- 
siiy, aud parts with it only when tried with fire. 

This composite construction was the ''it" she had 
referred to in the above soliloquy, and on whick, together 
with the auriferous possibilities of the sands around her, 
she was rearing strange fabrics, composed partly of arith- 
metical calculations, and partly of dreftms of freedom and 
love"— happy dreamsy yet mingled with the pain of sore- 
impending duty. 

Around her the beiadi bore marks of carefuL, and 
labcnious' stripping — ^her six days' work of searohing f or 
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the streaks of the heavier and darker-coloured saBLds witli 
which the gold is associated. Every evening toward sun- 
set she had passed, the day's accumulation of this rich 
material through her aluioe^box, alteonately shovelling it 
in at the head and pumpmg the seanrater on it ; hoping 
and praying thaet as the water flowed through^ oanrying 
with it the &iely divided saifed over the face of the plate, 
the mercury might be working for her, gathering in grain 
by grain the price of her emandpation. 

For during these three- months^ somaof the civcumfltauceb 
of which will b^ glanced at presei^ly, she had in no whit 
changed as to her determinatiDn to throfw off that iBOubus 
(A debt to which the cireuBi8tanoe»o£ that awful night htid. 
lent Bodi multiplied weight of abhorreo^oe. By little and 
little she had made up her mind that it was her duty, if 
not to denounce Shiress Braithwaite- openly, ab least to 
share her secret w:ith some one competent to advise her in 
so weighty a matter. She had thought. of Mr. ParseUe^ 
partly because his was one of the few names o£ men of 
note that she had heard mentioned, and partly because, 
as Miss Parselle's falser, he might not be inclined to push 
things to the extreme of severity against one whom his 
daughter had loved. For Shiress himself she had now 
nothing but pity^ Yet she was irresistibly drawn to do 
that which would render herself conscience-free. But she 
must go with money in her hands.. That was to her the 
clearest thing of all* She irmly believed thaif she had no 
right to rid herself even of this terrible burden of guilty 
wcresy mJew she fi™* stood fair and eyon with the man 
whose life might hang upon her word. And perhaps, aftea: 
all, her strange monomaniacal scrupulosity had more of 
righteousness in it than could have: been extracted by a 
higher order of minds from, all the casuistry that could 
have been brought to bear on so peculiar a case. 

During these three months she heard nothing of Shiress. 
She seldom looked at a newspaper. There was a very 
dread of the world upon her, and she shut it out from her 
thoughts as much as she could. Looking upon Shiress as 
a man who was accustomed to carry out hiei resolves^ she 
guessed from his last words, which indicated that all de- 
pended on her silence, that finding no accusation from her 
forthcoming, he would remain on the spot^ accept his new 
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appointment, and be as fair in the eyes of men as 
ever. 

But she believed she had made it sure that he shotild 
not wed Miss Parselle. Before leaving Brisborough she 
had written to Charmian, stating that she had not revealed 
to her all she knew about Mr. Braithwaite (which, in one 
way of taking it, was true enough) ; that there was that 
regarding him which would make the marriage a heinous 
sin on his part, and fatal mistake on hers ; that before she 
took another step she should show him that very note, and 
ask himself what it meant. Poor Oharmian, it may be 
mentioned in passing, had received the note, and, struck 
at once by its mystery and earnestness, had meant to make 
use of it. But she was spared the pain of applying the 
ordeal. 

How Mary Drysdale had drifted into this new and 
strange avocation we will learn presently. She stood now 
on the desolate coast amid the traces of her labour, '^ rose- 
bloom upon her hands together prest." ^'The bride- 
groom sea was toying with the shore, his wedded bride ;" 
but her dreams were blooming into no such similes. She 
was all incurious as to what the wild waves were saying. 
" Fifty weeks at two-pounds a week" was the one refrain 
in which all the voices of nattire were swallowed up and 
lost. 

And yet there was a beauty even in this — a beauty to 
which the pageantry of sea and sky is but as ceremonial 
and symbohsm ; for it was the plaintive burden of a lonely 
soul striving according to its light after what was good and 
right ; than which same struggle the world has nothing 
more beautiful to show. Nevertheless, she was by no 
means insensible to the beauty of that divine radiance, to 
the changeful miracle of ocean-grandeur, to the voiceful 
passion of the shoreward waves. It was only that she 
looked upon and listened to all this with an unformulated 
feeling of postponement and undertone of consciousness 
that the rapture of admiration was not for ^ier— rvet. 

To us who are better informed regarding the fate of 
Shiress than Mary then was, it may seem that she was spend- 
ing her strength for nought. Let us not so regard it. Her 
duty to herself, to her sense of right and of honourable 
independence, was as urgent as her debt to Braithwaite ; 
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and this she was labouring with all her might to fulfil. 
She will be the better all her life for having striven so to 
do. 

There has been quite a change on the appearance of the 

Elate these last two days. We are following the course of 
er thoughts. Her thoughts took the shape of a dialogue 
between Mary the Hopeful and Mary the Doubtful. 

*^ Perhaps tiiat is the gold,'' said Mary the Hopeful. 

'^Nonsense," said Mary the Doubtfiu. '' (xold is not 
green, and the plate is now green all over." 

'^ You know nothing about it/' answered the HopefuL 
*' Grold mixed with mercury may take all sorts of colours 
for aught you know." 

*' But gold is not slimy," persisted the Doubtful ; " and 
this green stuff is unmistakable slime." 

' ' But there was no green slime about the sand. It must 
be something in the sand that has changed into slime ; and 
if so, how do you know it may not be &e gold ?" 

'* It may have been something in the water," insinuated 
the Doubtful.' 

^^ It was not," said the other positively, without giving 
any reason. And at this rebuff the Doubtful vanished, 
and the Hopeful had it all to herself. '^ I am sure it must 
be gold ; and if so, what a lot of it !" Then she turned 
her face to the north, and exdarmed, '^ Oh if he would 
only come !" 

And pending his coming she moved over to her sluice- 
box to satisfy herself afresh as to the appearance of the 
plate. But just then the dying sun, with a glance that 
was glory, flushed anew a cloud overhead, and the quiver- 
ing ruby flashed upon the glistening plate, and Mary look- 
ing down saw only a ruddy sheen of reflected splendour. 
And again turning her face to the north, she said, *' Oh if 
he would only come !" — and even as she spoke a horseman 
emerged from behind the northern headland. As he 
rapidly neared the spot where she stood, Mary the Doubt- 
ful pressed her hands upon her heart, and said with a sish 
of misgiving, ^* What if it should not be gold after all !' 

This was no gay young cavalier riding to the rescue of 
distressed maidenhood. And it was not Sandie. It was 
only a very commonplace old man, riding a very ordinary 
steed, and leading an utterly unremarkable packhorse. 
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• He' was «a old cedar-cutter, who had thriyen by his 
oaUing^ and had now with part of the fruit of his loilg 
labour established a boarding-house in Ballintra, a few 
i^les distant, where- Mary had sojourned for a few days, 
^nd where she had picked up the secret of her new trade, 
^d M^Cruskie after twenty-five years of cedar-cutting <»i 
the slopes'of^die Brunswick Kirer, was able now to employ 
others %o do the labour for him, and limited his share of 
al^tivity ^ carrying weekly a supply of rations to his men. 
He, too, had dabbled in the mercurial gold-trap line of 
buslneiis, but had found the cedar more adapted to his 
ft«me>of mind. 

Sitting in his house one day in the capacity of a '^ casual" 
<t^lii t>ayiakg ^oiivev though — 'Mary had made acquaifatance 
with a young girl who, in answer to her questions, had 
k^kfftned her that her <€eoapation consisted in Working xyn 
ih»' beach ulong wi!th> hcv father at this same saild^iftiiig 
process. A little further conversation started a trained 
ideas >in -Mary's mind -whitch conveyed both mind and body 
to where we have fouijd her. 

- In i^e' same house was a miner who, under the influence 
ot" a ^^ new vtish" to some inland quarter, was disposing^ of 
hfs nuperfluous straps, and of his gold-trap among the rest. 
Mtiry's eager offer for the latter -was at first tneated 
by^^he jolly Irishman^ :as liie very climax of comiealityy 
or, in his classic phraseology, as 'Hhe fun o' >tlhe> 
worlds** ' Avtearje^ esFnestness on her part, howevec, aeon 
turned the jfike into on offer on his of the whole <of his 
^kuity'^^^fpee, grttfcitf, forinoldiing/' with the ^' good wilLof 
the^Msiiiess" ^nerottsiy thrown in. But the old rigid 
scErai^uloniyjeame^agaiii tothe fromt, and Mary refused to 
entei? into'^'pintsesflion exoe|eton tenns which .she had.pre^. 
viottsly overheard him name to another. ' iBe it;added hare 
that^die Irishman only:4ieoepted the moaey under «ovar,o£ 
the protestation that titewksftte of it would: be expended; mi 
'''herhea^h';"'andthat, as «oon as he left her, he ikept 
kdft word right royallyv it ^was a wonder> indeed^ that 
Mary had any health ^lcit to carry on the hnsineaa, so 
many jomed in dnnking it; li there were not wigs on 
^e green that night, it was only because people fight now* 
a-days in their natural hair. 

M'Omskiehad tried in vain to induoe Mary to relinquiah. 
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her projeet^ as altogether too laborious for an unaided 
woman to undertake. Finding that she was not to be 
shaken in her. resolution by any considerations of labour 
or exposure, he had at length yielded so far as to give her 
a fewhiats on- the subject of beaching, and on the strength 
of these she had oommenoed operations on what he had 
indicated as a likely spot. 

fier^first intention had been to return each evening to 
Ballintra, though it was some miles distant &om the scene 
of her labour ; but finding a small deserted hut close by, 
she had resolved to take up her abode there for the time 
beings partly to save the time and fatigue of the daily 
doable jocnmey, and partly because in her then state of 
mind this arrangement suited best her intense desire for 
aoHtude andfreedom from observation. 

Old M'Oruskie, to whom Mary had become a wonder- 
fully interesting mystery, and who was really, in a canny, 
unnsking way, a kindly-natured old soul, on hearing of 
this fresh resolution (which, like the former, he was unable 
to shake) had brought her out a supply of food and such 
houaehold necessaries as would enable her to put in a week 
or two with / some degree of comfort. The extent of hi& 
kindness in this way was limited by two reasons : first, 
beoause Mary would accept nothing for which she did noi 
pay either price or hire ; and second, because the nature of 
the occupation rendered anything like permanent habita- 
tion out of the question. The position of the darker- 
coleured sands on auriferous beaches is subject to frequent 
change, owing to- the action of tide and storm. A portion 
of the beach may be one day rich and the next day poor. 
On the other hand, ground which has been already well 
stripped may, after a heavy tide, be found on recom- 
mcneing operations to be as auriferous as before. It was 
quite possible therefore, that, likely as the spot appeared, 
iiie.«eat of war might ere long be shifted to such a distance 
aa toirender the hut imavailable even as a. base to fall back 
upon. 

M'Oruskie had been to the Brunswick with rations. 
He had passed Mary on the previous evening, but being 
in « hurry to get to his journey's end before sundown, had 
paused only long enough to promise a conference for the= 
foUo^wing evening. It was the following evening now. 
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He was not long in reaching the spot where Mary stood 
waiting him with a breathless anxiety that rendered her 
; almost powerless to respond to his hearty greeting. Dis- 
mounting at once, the old man slipped his reins over a 
.«tirrup-iron and left both saddle-horse and pack-horse to 
follow their instinctive inclinations towards the sandy 
.slopes, to find what nourishment they could among the 
trailing mesembryanthema. A good word ; but whether 
good feed or not, the most illiterate horse going knows 
better than the present narrator. 

** What's up now, my dear V* said the old man, as he 
held out (though a Scotchman) both hands, noticing the 
tokens of excitement on her expressive face. ' ' Have ye 
.made a fortin' already?" 

''Come and look at this,'* said Mary, dragging him 
toward the centre of interest; and pointing' T^d^Kbling 
finger to the plate. '' Is that the gold V* 

The ruddy glow had passed away, and under the neutral 
rgray the mercurial film appeared blurred all over with an 
uninviting something of greenish hue. The old man 
4Uiswered not ; merely raised his old hat, and scratched 
his old head, and then shook the latter dolefully. He was 
unwilling to speak ; unwilling to scatter the golden dream. 

''It is not gold, then ?" half -asked, half -admitted the 
poor girl, interpreting aright both the silence and the 
scratching. 

''This is bad, my dear — bad," said the arbiter at last. 
*' €k)ld ! No, my girl. It*s not only not gold, but it's 
something that gold doesna' like ava'. Do ye happen to 
ken if this is a new plate ?" 

'' Yes. Mr. Sullivan said he had just had a new one 
put in when the news of the ^rush came." 

''Ah, that's it, my dear. That's it. If I had only kent 
that, I could ha' tellt ye what to do. This is what they 
ca' subsalts o' copper. The gold just slips quietly ower't 
like water off a duck's back. It should be scraped off 
whenever it makes its appearance, an' some mair quick- 
silver sprinkled on tul't. My puir dear, I fear ye've had 
your week's work for naething." 

"Oh, never mind, Mr. M'Cruskie. I'll get a long rest 
to-morrow^ and begin again on Monday." 

To Mary a misfortune needed only to be a certainty to 
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rouse her to the point of triumphing over it. Besides, the 
old man's sorrow seeming greater than her own, she even 
managed to eonceal her disappointment under a tone of 
gaiety. 

* ^ But you'll come and spend the Sabbath with us. It 
maun be very lonely for ye here, my dear. Not that 
there's ony danger, for naebody comes this way but honest 
kindly folk. But it maun be very dreary. Noo, just say 
yes, an' I'll send oot a horse in the momin' airly, an' ye 
can come oot again on Monday. I am sorry we canna' 
offer ye your old room, for it was taken last nicht by a 
traveller — a countryman o' oor ain, by the way." 

Mary courteously but firmly declined the proffered kind- 
ness. To be away from all the world was an essential 
charm of her new life, with which she did not feel inclined 
to dispense. Moreover, the mention of a strange traveller, 
for some reason or other which she could not herself have 
given, struck her with a feeling of excitement tha\ had all 
the effect of dread, with just a tingle in it of something 
not altogether unlike pleasure. 

" Who is this traveller, Mr. M^Cruskie 1" 
, ^' Weel, I dinna mind the name he gave. He seems a 
canny sort o' body ; asks a great dale, an' tells very little." 

** What is he 1 " No ; she couldn't bring herself to 

ask that. She was not yet prepared for the keenness of 
reality. She was still in the fencing stage. * * What brings 
him to this out of the way place V* 

' * Weel, I just took the leeberty of askin' that same 
quest'n, an' at first he seemed ta'en aback a bit, but just 
as I was goin' to ask his pardon for my kayriosity he said 
a' of a sudden that he had come to shoot paylikins." 

What a goose she had been ! She dismissed her half- 
formed thought at once. That Mr. Scott should travel 
about shooting pelicans was about as likely as that gold 
should be green. She was ^ad it wasn't he — so she said 
to herself. And when old M^Cruskie, homeward bound, 
disappeared round the southern headland, she said it 
again ; aloud this time. And when she entered the dreary 
little hut, and having closed the door, lit her lamp and sat 
down in her loneliness, she still said she was glad it wasn't 
he. But the last time she said it she put her head on the 
table, and cried as if her heart would break.) 
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Poor girl ! there were times when she could not alto- 
gether posl^ne herself , could not crush under the weight 
d strong purpose, the thought of her hard lot^ the tjrranny 
of a cruel debt, the misery of a guilty secret, and the 
yearning of a restrained love. And now, after her recent 
disappointment, the sense of her loneliness came upon her 
as she had never felt it before. But it would not do to 
giYO way. So she kindled her little fire, and made ready 
Ser fru^ meal, and partook thereof with so good a counter- 
feit of cheerfulness as almost did duty for appetite. Then 
she took the metallic plate which she had unshipped from 
the sluice-box and carried it into the hut with her, gently 
sccaped off the obnoxious green, and held the plate up to 
the light. 

Here and there on its surface were surely little blurred 
spots, shadowy discolorations that were yet not like the 
treacherous green of the copper. Oh, if there were only 
a grain of gold what an encouragement it would be ! At 
aUerents, there could be no harm in putting it to the test. 
It would be a little waste of quicksilver ; that was aljl. 

It is a curious position, certainly, for a heroine of 
romance te be in, kneeling as she now is by her fire, hold- 
ing the plate over it, and keeping her face turned in nearly 
the opposite direction, lest she should breathe the noxious 
fumes from the quicksilver. The expression of counte- 
nance^ strongly indicative of aversion te the operation, was 
not exactly such as a limner with a view to a forthcoming 
Book of Beauty would seize upon as characteristically 
diacming ; but while the evaporation of mercuiy is going 
on dose by, even a heroine may be allowed te curl up her 
nose and contert her mouth. It was a mercy, too, that she 
shut her eyes at the same time ; for. there is no saying how 
severe a shook her nervous system might have sustained 
had she seen, as otherwise she must have done, a great 
bushy face nearly blocking up the aperture that waa her 
sole window. 

But she did not see it, and the operation went on. 
When the plate got too warm for her hand, she took it 
away from the .fire and easily scraped off the amalgam. 
This she placed upon an iron shovel, which also she held 
over the fire. And again she turned away her head ; and 
BgMn. she shut her eyes ; and again she didn't see the 
baabyfaoe. 
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After awhile she fancied she was getting giddy. It 
might be only the combined effeot of the heat and the 
stooping poi^ure; but what if, without knowing it^ ishe 
wfere iiSialing the deadly fumes i She had hes^ of all 
sorts of f^rfuleoBsequeiMes resulting from such inhala- 
tion. Heit head swam afc the very thought of ihem.- 
What if the ibeadfui^hing were already rec^ved into her 
oysto iBy not to be expelled by-anyTemedy ! In her terror 
ejbs dropped the diJovel, sprang up, and threw open the 
door of the hut. The delicious 8ea-»bseeze lured her forth, 
and she rashed out ufpon the sands. She ran down to the 
veryodge of ithe sea, till «he felt the fringes of the«pent 
wa¥e»:CiiirIing round her feet, and the light foam-adrift oa 
her laoe' and hair. It seemed as if ^e 'Could not get near 
enough to the oool crisp breath of the ocean. 

And ''the great sweet mother, whose kisses are strong 
like wine," seemed to lay her soothing haosd upon her and 
touch away her terrors. Wihen the^wimming in- her^ head 
had oeased, Mary drew two or three long breaths, and 
came io tiie^oonclusicai. that, her system was as sound as 
erec 'But-eren .in the intensity of her relief the: golden 
theme was uppermost an her mind. Oh, if there were but 
ono grain, flmaH as the. flmallest of these little stars ! 
Would it be;right to pray that t such a thing might be? 
She^ could -hardly jtell; and yet, looking upon the shining 
firmament and /listening to the hymn of the ocean, she 
<wuld;iiofe help praying for Bamething.; but I un afraid it 
wm for somethmg : more tangible (than grace, and more 
ponderable than gloiy. 

; iSarely the jroomi would be BufEioiently ^ventilated by this 
time; ' Bhe was: getting anxious now .about the progress of 
her experiment, .^e careless sapidity with which she had 
dropped that, shorel was causing her<oonaiderable appre- 
hension. Berhaps in^her hurry she had spoiled the whole 
process. Well, she could go back now with perfect safety. 
Gh^ if there were even one grain ! 

She returned to the hut, and .... were her eyes de- 
ceiving her ? There sure. Plough was the jGb^e, and on the 
fire th&fihov^, and on the shovel an irregular-tshaped'diBC* 
oid of bright yellow metal, nearly as big as a crown*pieoe ! 
In a quiyer of excitement she clutched hold of it, rung it 
on iihe table, tried it between her teeth, and weighed it in 
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ihe palm of her hand. It did not strike her that it was 
colder and more compact than under the circumfitances it 
ought to have been. Was it gold? — ^that was the question. 
«She rubbed it on her sleeve, chafed it with her lifted skirt, 
■and weighed it again. What could it be but gold? Surely 
this was not the subsalts of anything, but the genuine 
article itself, and the earnest of more to come. She wept 
over it — tears of joy and thankfulness ; for it meant free- 
dom ; meant duty made easy ; meant love made legiti- 
mate ; meant Mrs. Scott ! 

She had hesitated to pray /or it, but she was in no state 
of doubt when she laid it on her bed and prayed over it. 
On her knees, and with her hands folded before it, she 
looked a very devotee of Mammon ; yet there was no taint 
of lucre in her worship as she blessed heaven for shedding 
the sheen of gold upon her path. 

And the beauty and satisfaction of it all was, that it 
was the fruit of her own labour. The very essence of her 
thankfulness was that she owed this to no earthly donor, 
to no woman, and especially to no mom. Poor JM^iry ! 

She slept but little that night. The treasure was under 
her pillow, but she seemed to feel it through the straw ; 
And to her throbbing head it was as if the throb was in 
the gold. She wearied for the dawning that she might 
look on it by the light of day. Should she show it to any 
one ? Would it not be ungrateful of her not to show it to 
the old man who had been so kind to her ? Yes ; she 
would show it to him, but under the seal of secrecy, lest 
other diggers should come and ravage her solitude. When 
she had made up her hundred pounds, scores might come 
for aught she cared, and make their fortunes if it might 
be BO. She would go to Mr. M'Cruskie on the morrow. 
It would help her to get through the Sunday. He would 
be able to tell her — ^not if it was gold ; oh no ; that was 
settled ; but he would be able to tell her the value of it. 
She would so like to know how much she had made in one 
"week by her own hard work. 

About an hour and a-half after Mary "found the colour," 
^andie Scott entered the boarding-house kept by Mr. 
M'Cruskie. 

It was no mere chance that had brought him to Ballintra. 
•On the very day on which Mary Drysdale had left Bns- 
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borough, Sandie, after revolving many plans of search, had 
betaken himself to a labour-agency office, and had there 
found that Mary had gone off with a lady to a station in 
the bush, in the capacity of housemaid. He had at onco 
made certain arrangements with regard to his ferry, 
which admitted of his leaving town. To give a colouring 
of legitimacy to his pursuit of her, not with a view to what 
others might think, but for the satisfaction of his own con- 
science, which did not approve of the notion of idly fol- 
lowing in the track of a girl who evidently wished to avoid 
him, he had taken out a hawker's license, provided with 
which, and with a dray-load of sundries, he had started for 
the interior, with the threefold object of learning regard- 
ing her welfare, of watching for an opportunity of surrep- 
titiously enriching her, and (Scott was a Scot) of doing a 
little business by the way : the last being the only aim 
which he acknowledged to himself. 

When in the course of time and business he reached 
the station indicated by the labour-agent, he found to his 
chagrin that Mary had left. Passing the night in " the 
hut" — which by-the-way is the best place for obtaining 
station news, bucolic, financial, domestic, matrimonial, or 
otherwise — ^he learned that the combined attentions of the 
super and head-stockman had rendered the place unendur- 
able to Mary, and that, with her mistress's full consent, she 
had taken employment at a station some thirty miles fur- 
ther on. It is my painful duty to add that Sandie could 
not leave that station without picking a quarrel with both 
super and stockman, and leaving his mark upon each of 
them. Such conduct is perfectly indefensible, as it is the 
undoubted right of every man to fall in love with any 
woman ; or with every woman, if he can find time for it. 

Something similar was the result of his visit to the 
station at which she had taken refuge. Sandie had lin- 
gered long on the way, and had made several business 
detowrs, not wishing to have the appearance to himself of 
making a dead set at her : for all ^is time he was trying 
to persuade himself that his mission was purely commer- 
cial. But he lingered too long. She was gone again — 
a jackaroo this time. Sandie sought him out. But the 
jackaroo was small and thin, and evidently pining ; and 
the Noble Hawker passed him by. 
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At the next Btatioa to wludL he traced hier, he found 
that the i&ial dower of beauty ihad again brought her into 
trouble. In thia instance, > howeyer> there was a alight 
variation, from the former tiEhlesw . Thia time she had- been 
8€K»i away — ^it need hardly be added, without blame. <. Un- 
fortunately the son of the house, and it .was a house with 
a pedigree, had a. keener eye for the beautiful tlhan for the 
prudential, or the fiTianoialj or the ancestral. It became 
known, in the drawing-room that ckll the matches, in. the 
store were powerless .to< light his pipe. It. took a firerstick 
from. thfiL kitchen to do it ; and eyea with that^a frequent 
re^application of the means was necessary to ;keep the pipe 
going. .Here Sandie lost trace. ol Max'y^^T'm^^y lelurned 
that she had got a lift from a passing selector trainrelling 
past the station toward the bordier. As for the son of the 
house,- it was a mercy for him that he was^ ai that momesat 
going to the devil in Sydney, and was- thesefor&out of the 
resich of the unbridled Ijcenae of this licensed hawker. 

At thia place intelligence of a ^ ^ new rush" came to San- 
die's ears. The gold-fever, which seldom^k^is^es a system 
that haa. been once infected by it,. sei;8ed. upo»ft Ma vitals 
and drove him southwards. His license not extending 
beyond the border, he took due measures for the care of 
his possessions, crossed into the neighbouring colony, 
reached the new diggings, and was one of the few wSo 
were in time for auccesa ; for this was not one of those 
historical rushes that issue in a permanent: livelihood for 
thousands. 

Sad to relate, he almost forgot Mary for the space of 
several: weeks. But just when he had made what he caJIed 
'* a tidy little pile," and was considering the place pretty 
well exhausted, i^e was again lifted into uppermost pro- 
minence in his thoughfcs by a chanoo acquaintance iA the 
shape of the Irishman who had disposed ol his ^^ plant" 
in the manner above related.. ^'The fun o' the wc^ld" 
being now the Irishman's stock anecdote, Sandie beicame 
suddenly aware that the object of his search was in the 
neighbourhood of Ballintva, and, like himself, a. digger. 
He started off at once. He saw his way now. His plan 
was made. 

When it is added that Mary had remained some time 
on the footing of a much-loved guest with the family of 
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the settler who had given her the ^'lift/' btrt that, 
wearying of dependence, she had taken passage down tibe 
Richmond Elver to seek her fortune, ev^its Irave porhaps 
been brought to satisfactory convergence; Yes ; there is 
one thing more. One of the chief inducements whidb led 
Mary to embrace so unf eminine an occupation can now be 
understood. It would take her out of the way of 
men. 

When Sandie entered the boarding-house on the evening 
above referred to, he found the old man doing "Cotter's 
Saturday Night" alone, with his Bible befqre £m, and iBa 
spectacles on his nose. As the master of the house sur- 
veyed him keenly over his glasses, Sandie felt constrained 
to make some remark by way of accounting for himself, 
and recurring to the haphazard theme that had ah^ea^ 
supplied him with a mission, observed regretfully that 
pdicans were remarkable shy in this part of the eountiy; 

To whom M*Cruskie, with an air severe-^ 

* * True, sir, true ; but on this oot o' the way coast, 
shootin' is generally conducted with fire-airms." 

Whereupon he shut his Bible with a bang, and with- 
out even bestowing a Good-night on his unarmed lodger, 
abandoned him to the tender mercies of self-contempt. 

Whether the old man had seen tracks on the beach>'or 
had espied a lurking figure somewhere in thene^hbourhood 
of his homeward path, it is too late in the day to pause to 
ascertain. Certainly he was in a. very suspicious mood 
that night, and turned himself in bed with such pertinacity 
of revolution that Mrs. M'Cruskie dreamt she was' Bleep- 
ing beside a centrifugal machine. He rose early in the 
morning, saddled his horse, and was at Mary's door just 
as that radiant, daughter of hope was issuing forth on her 
contemplated journey. 

"Oh, Mr. M*Cruskie, this is good of you ! and so fortu- 
nate ! I was just coming to see you. Look here !" 

And she held up the little treasure with an air of trium- 
phant innocence that even the blessed Sunday morning 
seemed all the brighter for. 

But there was no responsive brightness in the face of 
the M'Cruskie. He took the niet^ in his hand, eyed it 
keenly, and then eyed Mary more keenly still. And when 
he had puckered up his eyes till only two bright Bcrutinis- 
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ing points were visible between his eyelids, he gave utter> 
ance to this terrible sentence : — 

" FU never believe in onything ony mair !" 

"What is it, Mr. M*Cruskie1" cried Mary, who had 
been getting more and more uncomfortable under the 
severe scrutiny of his look : — " Is it not — ^you don't mean 
to say it's subsalts again ! — eh, Mr. M^Cruskie V* she 
added, with a pleading look that might have conjured the 
veriest dross into gold. 

" Oh, it's gold, my dear — I mean Miss Drysdale. It's 
gold, sure enough. Oh yes, it's gold. An' I daursay 
there's mair whaur that cam frae. " 

"Yes! yes!" cried Mary, again triumphant, though 
still puzzled about his look. " You know you told me it 
was a likely spot." 

" Yes, sure enough — a likely spot ; a very likely spot ; 
a nice, quiet, retired spot." 

His tone was so uidike the congratulation poor Mary 
had expected, that for the life of her she could not help a 
tear or two running down her cheek. 

" Stop that. Miss Drysdale — I mean my dear !" cried 
the old man, suddenly seizing her hands and smoothing 
them down with his rough palm. " Haud hard there. I 
canna stand that. Look here. I tell ye I dinna believe 
it ? I dinna believe wan word of it !" 

" What ! not gold after all !" cried the horror-stricken 
girl. 

"Gk)ld be d !" exclaimed the pious Scotchman. 

** What am I sayin'l — Grold ! I tell ye it is gold ; five or 
six pounds' worth o' gude soond gold. An' ye're gude an' 
soond tae, I'se warrant ! But tell me a' aboot hoo ye got 
it, my dear." 

She told him all about how she got it, the old man 
nodding an accompaniment to her short story, the puckers 
gradually unfolding, and his face brightening all over. 

"WeUdune i/ou.'" he said, when she lubd ceased to 
speak. " Noo, ye can trust me, I think ?" 

" Trust you, Mr. M'Oruskie ! Why should you even 
ask that?" 

"A' richt, my dear. Then trust your gold to me. I'll 
take care of it for you." 
And as he looked at it once more when he found himself 
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again on his horse, he muttered, '' Weel, weel; this is 
the maist extraordinar'slug that ever a paylikin was shootit 
wi'. Goad bless ye, my dear,'' he added aloud, and waved 
his nut-brown hand. 

An hour afterwards he held up the '' slug" to the gaze 
of the astonished Sandie, saying, as he did so, '^ I'm loth 
to think ill o' ye ; but if ye mean hairm to that lonely child 
o' Groad ower there, auld as I am, I'll teer the pluck oot o' 
ye !" 

An hour after that inauspicious commencement they 
were sitting together, old M^Oruskie laughing till the tears 
ran into his mouth. It was the Sabbath-day, and they 
were both Scotchmen, and yet there was whiskey on the 
table before them. 

''Eh mon," coughed M'Cruskie, with a mixture of tears 
and grog in his throat ; * *I'm glad ye hae tell't me a'. It's 
the bdst joke I hae heard for mony an' mony a day. Look 
here, mon. I'll lend ye a haun'. We'll saut her sand, 
an' we'll saut her plate, and we'll saut the very quicksilver 
in her bottle." 

" Of coorse," he added, about half a minute afterwards, 
touching Sandie on the arm — *^you provide the saut." 

For sole reply Sandie tapped on a something that lay 
between them on the table ; a digger's belt whose inward 
capacity was distended to the uttermost with ''slugs" and 
glittering dust. 

So they salted her sand, and they salted her plate, and 
they salted the veiy quicksilver in her bottle. Sandie 
kept well out of sight. M'Oruskie was the executive 
sinner. 

And at length there came a day when Mary walked 
hither and thither on the beach, pondering what to do 
next. For she had made A Hukdked Pounds ! 

Mary was one of the kind who can think best when the 
hands are busy. She soon left off her aimless perambula- 
tions, entered the hut, and taking thence her little pitcher, 
proceeded to the spring from which she was accustomed 
to draw her daily supply of water. She had not gone far 
when she stopped suddenly, dropped her pitcher, and 
screamed. Just as she reached the top of the little ridge 
that formed the landward boundary of the strand, she saw 
at her feet the body of a man. He, or it, was lying with 
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the face to the ground. The hat lay at some distance, 
and the rays of an almost vertical sun were beating on the 
head. 

Overcoming her first fear, and retracing the few back- 
ward steps of recoil which that fear had impelled her to 
make, Mary stooped down and turned the body face up- 
ward. Nothing but the urgency of th€ occasion prevented 
her from exhibiting the usual weakness of woman's nature 
when she recognised something even more than a friend 
in the stricken form before her. She guessed the nature 
of the case ; as we also can find it easy to do. 

Sandie had been watching her hour after hour that 
morning with even more than his usual excited interest. 
He had dragged himself, deerstalking fashion, to the very 
edge of the ridge that commanded a view of Mary's hut 
and her out-door proceedings. His hat being one of the 
fashion that seems to have been suggested by the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and being on that account conspicuous many 
miles out at sea, he had taken it off, in order to continue 
his survey without chance of detection. After a time, his 
intellectual faculties in the front of his head became so 
absorbed in the subject of contemplation as not to notice 
that the sun was beating on his occiput, and that the 
amative and other kindred bumps situated behind were, 
under the fierce heat, swelling to a disproportionate size. 
After some time longer he did begin to wonder, in a half- 
unconscious way, how it was that his whole head felt so 
enormously large ; and by-and-by something like a great 
hot wave passed over and through it, and he ceased to 
wonder at anything at all. 

Mary had never before seen a case of sunstroke ; but 
from the look of the face, and the stertorous breathing, 
she had no doubt as to the classification of the patient 
that had so unexpectedly fallen on her hands. In a state 
of trembling consternation, and with much ejaculatory 
prayer, she half -carried, half -dragged the unconscious San- 
die under shelter of the hut, and laid him on the floor. 
Then, obeying the first idea of remedial treatment that 
presented itself, she ran again and again to the sea, bring- 
ing from it pitcher after pitcher of water, with which she 
deluged the head of the ^ustly-Rttv^eii ^'ac'sw^t \ loMow- 
ing- up the deluging proceBB mt\i ^ «^«?<«?ssl q\ nosn'sws^ 
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chafing, ^hich, had Sandie only been awake, he would 

doubtless have prayed might continue for ever. It was 

long before he opened his eyes ; but even then he did not 

recognise her, and only muttered some feeMe incoherency 

that had no reference to either the time or the situation. 

At length M'Cruskie appeared on the scene, and 

was forthwith despatched for medical assistance. In 

another hour Sandie was in the hands of a doctor, and 

under proper treatment. He recovered his senses, but 

he was too weak to be moved. He remained in the liut 

that night, and M'Oruskie and Mary watched over him. 

At least, Mary did. M^Oruskie slept the sleep of the just. 
****** 

And now, my dear young lady reader, let me put a 
hypothetical case to you. Suppose you had a lover (a 
mere supposition, of course ; nothing personally meant) ; 
and suppose there existed an obstacle to your union with 
him ; and suppose that in coiurse of time that obstacle were 
removed; and suppose that on the very day when the 
obstacle disappeared, your lover met with an accident just 
outside the house where you lived alone ; and suppose 
that you carried him in, and nursed him ; and suppose 
that he became quite sensible and wide awake during the 
night, when a co-nurse whom you had called in for pro- 
priety's sake was fast asleep ; and suppose you taUied 
togemer all the rest of the night, yomrself only interrupting 
the conversation every now and again to perform Uttle 
ministrations of now superfluous tendance ; — suppose all 
that, and what do you think would be likely to happen a 
very short time after ? 

You are right. That is precisely what did happen. 

When Mary walked in to Ballintra next day by the side 

of her late platient, she called him Alexander. A week 

after, she called him Sandie. The first time she did so, 

she was sitting on a box, and on the box was nailed & 

card, and on the card was written "Mrs. Scott." 

****** 

It was not imtil they returned to Brisborough (where, 
by the way, "the braw silk goon" of amorous prophecy 
became an immediate fulfilment), that they heard of the 
end of Shiress Braithwaite. Strange to say, his remauNss 
unrecognisably disfigured when io\mdt,\iA.'^^«vvSSfisoiaSM^ 
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through the little case containing the portrait of Charmian. 
The torrent that had swept the strong man from existence 
had spared the delicate trifle. The latter was found 
wedged in between a fallen trunk and a massive boulder, 
close by where the body lay ; and, in spite of the work of 
the insinuating water, was recognised as the portrait of an 
acquaintance by the magistrate to whom it was carried. 
Subsequent inquiry led to full identification. 

Poor Charmian was travelling to England by way of 
America when Sandie and his bride reached Brisborough. 
It was many a long day before she knew happiness again. 
But she knows it now ; and only the fear of the six-footer 
once before referred to prevents me from enumerating the 
items of her felicity. 

Maiy never troubled her, or any one else, with the reve- 
lation of Shiress's guilt. She recognised reverently that 
heaven had taken Qie case into its own hand. She was 
never questioned as to the disappearance of poor Old Tom. 
JN^one knew whence he came, and none asked whither he 
went. He was a vagrant ; that was all. 

And the Hundred Pounds ! Poetical unity of purpose 
demands that something be done with it. Well ; it is not 
over with that Hundred Pounds yet. It is the instru- 
ment of poetical justice. It still remains as the punish- 
ment of Sandie's iniquitous career of deception. Mary 
won't spend it, and she won't allow Sandie to touch it. 
Yet every now and again she consults him as to what ought 
to be done with it; and it is then that his punishment 
Teaches its climax. This punishment consists in his being 
bound to carry on the deception. When she says so 
solemnly that the money belongs to the dead, his soul 
withers within him. He dare not tell her the truth. She 
is so scrupulously honest herself that he fears she would 
conscientiously discover some flaw in their union if she 
learned that it was brought about by fraud. And so, when 
he returns in the evening from his work — ^he is a "free- 
selector" now, on a pretty considerable scale — he has to 
listen and pretend, and pretend and listen ; and suggest 
and smoke, and smoke and suggest; till he sometimes 
wonders if the wide world contains another villain as black- 
hearted as himself. 

Deeply and bitterly he repents of what he did ; but he 
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says he would do it again. The love which led to hi» 
gmlt grows by what it feeds on. And it only remains to 
be added that if love, like wisdom, is justified of her chil- 
dren, Sandie's justification bids fair to be complete. 



THE END. 



BAILED UP WITH A WHITEWASH 

BRUSH. 



I, GiLBEKT M^YiGAB, am almost afraid to tell this story 
— it is to me so abominably true. It is an easy matter to 
write about Lord Adolphus and Lady Geraldine, in penny 
numbers^simply because it isn't true, and the author 
doesn't feel it a bit ; knows nothing of the agony of 
genuine emotion struggling into the incarnation of words ; 
or if he does feel it, it is an artificially- wound-up kind of 
way that leads him out of himself ; and when a man is 
out of himself, where in the name of philosophy can his 
feelings be ? Do they go with him, or remain behind, or 
volatilize in the transition 1 I could speculate at great 
length on this subject but for one fatal objection, namely, 
that it has no apparent connexion with a whitewash brush. 
It has a real one, however ; only it would require about 
BIX columns of Fichtean metaphysics to trace it out. 

I was a squatter once. Those who know me best will 
be the most surprised to hear it ; but I forgive their igno- 
rance. There is nothing I forgive so readily as ignorance. 
A fellow-failing makes us wondrous forgiving. I was a 
squatter then : not a cormorant, by any means ; I am 
anaid I partook rather of the nature of a cockatoo. At. 
all events I squatted ; that's a fact ; and as I happened to 
JEiquat just where there was an eligjible cattle-stealing duct 
and horse-flesh escapement between two colonies, it entered 
one day into the wisdom of the Government under which 
I " cockatooed" to stick two feathers into my tail, the one 
jibaped exactly like a J, and the other as unmistakably 
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riBsembling a P. I can see now that it was one of the 
most absurd things which that Government ever did ; and 
the Ministry ought to have gone out on it, if the universe 
were conducted on other than hysterical principles. Every- 
thing else seemed, when I first came upon my name in the 
Oazette, to withdraw into paleness and insipidity. The 
telegram that brought the news of Sedan was in the very 
next column of the paper, but that of course was a paltry, 
provincial, local piece of intelligence, on a level with the 
direction of the wind at Goondiwindi. France had lost an 
Emperor, no doubt ; but the Lomond Kiver had gained a 
Justice of the Peace ! And it was me ! . . . Suffice it to 
say that the importance of the event rose even above 
grammar. 

It was a glorious day in the month of so forth ; but it is 
not at all essential that the reader should know anything 
about the weather ; any ordinary day will do. Innumer- 
able parrots ; likewise unessential ; moreover, the 

connexion of parrots with a whitewash brush is exceeds 
ingly remote. Besides, I am not trying to give an art. 
picture, but merely making a confession, that I may 
deliver my soul. 

I was sitting in my verandah, basking in the sunshine 
of the honour that had been thrust upon me, when Big 
Mary came to tell me that two policemen had arrived, 
and wanted to speak with me. Big Mary — ^the whole 
river gave her that name — was my housemaid, cook, and 
laundry-maid at the time I speak of. She was a person 
of mountainous formation ; and not only her size, but her 
texture also, was singularly suggestive of Primary Rocks. 
I never could look at her without a scientific longing to 
hammer little corners off her as specimens. She had even 
a kind of mineral utterance, if such a thing can be con- 
ceived. She said very little ; but when she did speak^ 
her words came out rushing and rubbing together, like 
the emptying of a cart of gravel. By marriage, also, she 
might be considered by this time as liolding a certain^ 
geological underground r^ationship, having now for some 
years been reputed a widow. 

Mary had cost me a good deal more than her wagos; 
since she had come to me. She had cost me the friend- 
ship of the great man of the district, a squatter whose 
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station lay about thirty miles from my own. She had 
come from his kitchen to mine, and nothing could ever 
persuade him that I had not induced her to change 
situations by the bait of a higher wage (Big Mary wa& 
considered a treasure); the truth being that she had 
come to me in order that she might not be under a 
mistress ; for I was a single man then ; am now ; .and 
(ah me !) ever shall be. However, I managed to rub 
along pretty well without the friendship of the great man 
of the district, and I was just chuckling over the idea of 
how spited he would be at hearing that I was a J. P. a» 
well as himself, when Big Mary made the above announce- 
ment. I was recalling to mind how he had turned up his 
nose at the idea of sitting on the same bench at the 
nearest town with a man like Gk>sford, when the latter 
had similar honour conferred on him. Gosford was a^ 
small squatter, and his daughters were the nicest girls on 
the river ; but then, you see, the Gosfords were not 
received ; for Gosford's father was known to have been a 
Birmingham button-maker, whereas the other squatters- 
on the river had had no fathers at all. That made a great 
difference, mind you. 

I fear I am getting sUghtly river-gossipy, and wandering 
farther and farther from the whitewash brush ; but I must 
say en passant that if any novelist wants a fresh field and 
pastures new, let him pass a year or so in an Australian 
river-district, taking note the while of the inter-family 
politics of the different stations, the marvellous subtlety 
of their social distinctions, their self -estimates and mutual 
estimates, their delicate balance of wealth and standing, 
their capricious reversals of their own canons when con- 
venience suits, and the whole strange round of bullock- 
ratio strategy — let him do this, and verily he shall have 
his reward. Behold how those Christians love one 
another, I don't think ! It's beautiful. When tired angels, 
feel themselves in want of a refreshing laugh, I fancy they^ 
must take a quiet hover over an Australian river. 

When I heard that the two policemen wanted to see me, 
all the magistrate burned within me, and I throbbed with 
justice to the finger-tips. I actually took a glance down- 
ward to see if I hadn't a fair round etcetera. I ordered the 
ofBoera of the law to be admitted to my diningroom. 
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They proved to be Sergeant O'Leary and a subordinate 
from the town of Tabooba. The Sergeant informed me 
that they were in pursuit of a man with a stolen mare — ^a 
'^desprit chardckthur," as O'Leary called him, with a 
strong emphasis on the middle syllable of the substantive. 
They had merely called to ask if any suspicious-looking 
person had been seen to pass my way that morning, and 
to suggest that I shoidd keep a look-out for a little man 
with sandy hair and beard^ riding a roan mare, and riding 
likewise about ten ''stun." They were convinced they 
were on his traces, but thought it just possible they might 
be in advance of him. According to all indications, he 
was making his '' northing" with a view of getting over 
the border ; and their intention was to go on as far as 
Doolanbundi — ^a station about thirty-five miles from my 
own — and then, failing any sign of him, to come back over 
the old ground. All this O'Leary jerked out in widely- 
sundered clauses ; the detached nature of the narrative 
being produced by a vigorous mopping of his freckled 
face ; the whole affair, both narrative and mopping, form- 
ing a fitting and natural prelude to a knowing glance at 
my dining-room cupboard, and the pregnant remark thai 
it was ** killin* hot." I admitted the fact, and having 
poured forth a free translation of his glance, sent them on 
their way — exuding. 

Once more left to my own cogitations, I began to reflect 
on the task that might possibly fall on my shoulders, and 
to hold a mental review of the forces at my command. 
My entire strength, when at its full complement, should 
have consisted of two men. Big Mary, and myself. But 
of these two men^ the one upon whom I could hav& 
placed most reliance had deserted me only the day before, 
having been stimulated to so base an act by the news of 
that fitful Australian phenomenon known as a ' ' rush. ^* 
The other, I felt sure from what I knew of him, would 
be much more likely to perform the part of an aider and 
abettor in any course of action that might be likely to 
stultify the ends of justice. I had already resolved to 
get rid of him, and he knew it ; but labour was scarce^ 
and I was so far at his mercy. Big Mary, on the other 
hand, though to the best of my belief a law-abiding person, 
and, in the matter of her physical geography, quite cap- 
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able of towermg it as a rock of defence against any stun 
of adversity, and against ten '^ston/' too, if need were, 
was, nevertheless, presumably a woman, and therefore 
hardly to be reckoned on the effective strength of my con- 
tingent. I could not with any degree of chivabry count 
upon her as an active auxiliary. 

It followed that my entire available strength was 
encamped beneath my Panama hat ; and it was with a 
sudden contraction of the diaphragm that I remembered 
that my sole firearm, an old revolver, was no firearm at 
all, and might as well have been a ploughshare or a 
pruning-hook so far as explosiveness was concerned. 
There was a millennial rust of peacefidness about it that 
did not even permit the snapping of a cap. As a revolver 
that wouldn't revolve, it was a perfect paradox of a pistol, 
and I had never heard orread that horse-stealers were apt 
to be taken with paradoxes. My only gun I had sold td 
the man who had gone on the '^ rush,'' and the little rifle 
with which I shot an occasional ''scrubber" for home 
consumption was undergoing repair at Tabooba. The 
strange result, therefore, of my cogitations on these heads 
appeared to me to be that my only reliable hand was 
gone, and both my reliable arms. I fell back, as we are 
all so piously apt to do when we can see nothing else for 
it, upon a simple trust in Providence. 

The day was wearing on apace, unsignalised by anything 
but futile reflection, when I suddenly resolved to find 
something for my idle hands to do. It was one of those 
lazy intervals which all dwellers on cattle>stations are 
familiar with, when there is neither mustering, nor tailing, 
nor branding, nor any other bucoUo operation going on- 
one of those lulls from work during which '' squatting" 
approaches most nearly to a literal fact, and when bui^h 
life becomes epitomised in a couple of men sitting on a 
fence, alternately ex- (pardon me) -pectorating. It re- 
curred to me with a whiff of satisfaction that I had the 
day before observed the outside of the store to be sadly 
in need of whitewashing ; and as this seemed to be as 
good a method as any other of passing the time, I pro- 
ceeded te indue myself in a suit of what was literally 
sackcloth, the entire apparel having once in a simpler fonn 
served to envelope a month's supply of '' Hart's Adelaide 
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flour" — as was still testified by the brand which could be 
read vertically down the front of my smock. I then 
mixed a bucket of whitewash, and arming myself with the 
necessary brush, in a few minutes was working like — ^like 
a hatter, I was going to say ', though why the members ai 
the hatting craft should absorb the whole credit of human 
industry is a problem I have never been able to fathom^ 
A bird's-6ye view of the scene of action would have 
presented the following plan: — The buildings of the 
station formed three sides of a square, and part of a 
fourth. One side — that which was considered the house — 
consisted of a sittingroom and several bedrooms. At 
right-angles to this was a building containing a dining^^ 
room and what had been a sort of lumber-room, now used 
by me as a bathroom, the only window of whidi had, 
during my predecessor's time (for I was not the originid 
owner of the station), been boarded across, so as, in fact, 
almost to cease to be a window at ail^ Opposite this wing 
was the store, on the side of which facing the- inner quad- 
rangle I was getting rid of my superfluous energies on a 
scale worthy of Michael Angelo. Part of the fourth side 
was occupied by the kitchen department, and the squaiv 
was completed by a slab fence and gate. Opposite me, on 
the verandah of the diningroom, Anthony, my remaining 
hand, was engaged in saddlery repairs, a work which I 
usually delegated to him, my own inclination tending 
rather towards the Jdne arts, as instanced in the congenial 
task to which I had now set myself. The maid — ^I 
mean the reputed widow — ^was in the garden laying 
out the clothes. The garden sloped down from the 
front verandah of ihe house, and Mary was therefore 
invisible from my present point of sight ; but it would 
have been a very dim bird's-eye view indeed that would 
have failed to include so notable a structure in the general 
topography. 

I was getting rapidly over my canvas, making master^ 
strokes by the yard, when a figure emerged from the 
kitchen into the quadrangle, and crossed over to where 
Anthony sat at work. A little man, with sandy hair. and 
beard, whose riding weight, so far as could be judged at 
a glance, might be about ten ^ stun !" 

A thrill went through me. I deny that I was afraid. 
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I was still in the J. P. -cock state of exaltation, and felt 
equal to anything. It would be still more correct to state 
that I felt superior to everything. It was evident that 
the miscreant, for so I already inwardly named him, did 
not perceive me. He passed rapi<Uy over towards 
Anthony, and when within a few yards of him, opened 
the conversation with — ** Hi ! you there ! where's the old 
woman ?" 

I could not hear Anthony's reply, but the tone that 
reached me sounded more like an interrogation than an 
answer. 

'^ Oh, hang it all, can't I see her without going through 
a (gory) catechism ?" angrily exclaimed the sandy-haired 
intruder ; and then, stepping on to the verandah, I saw 
him bend his head towards Anthony, evidently with the 
intention of commencing a confidential colloquy. 

My moment had come. I thought it was time to inter- 
fere, when he seemed to be tampering with my man. 
Besides, I had him now to a certain extent en^apped, 
for the verandah was railed in. I had no time to think 
of the inefficiency of my only weapon, or to reflect that this 
was probably the only occasion in the history of the world 
on which that species of utensil had figured as the insignia 
of authority. I was on the verandah just as Anthony, 
without looking up, was making jerky indications with 
his forefinger in the direction of where I had been a 
moment before. 

I never saw a man so scared as Sandy Hair was when 
he looked up and saw me towering over him (I am a tall 
fellow for my age), receiving as he did so a large globule 
of whitewash in either eye from the dripping brush which 
I held above him in an attitude of menacing authority. 
" Je fu8 sublvfm ce jov/r-ld,,*^ as Lamartine said of an 
almost equally memorable occasion. I had not calculated 
on the effect of my appearance, which must have been 
chastly, or ghostly, in the extreme. I know now that I 
had indulged in such reckless free-hand painting that my 
face and beard and sackcloth had received as liberal and 
impartial a contribution of the pigment as the slabs on 
which intentional friction had been expended, so that I 
was in fact, as to imr entire personi}^^ almost as thoroughly 
YFhitewashed as if I had just passed through a Bankruptcy 
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Court. Sandy Hair may have been no coward, although 
he jumped back to the uttermost comer of the verandiSi, 
rubbing his eyes and howling. Had I flashed a blade of 
steel in his face, or ^^ covered" him with something at 
once tubular and explosive, the result might have been to 
make him feel quite at home. But to be brought up 
short with a weapon against which no cunning of fence 
has ever under any circumstances^rovided, wielded by 
an incarnate anthropomorphism of Hart's Adelaide Flour, 
and supplemented by a general ghastliness of accessory 
white — ^by Jupiter, I'd have jumped back myself, and so 
would you ! 

As he cowered in the comer of the verandah, still con- 
tending with the foreign substance in his eyes and making 
great play of theological expressions, I took advantage of 
the excited state of my auditory to make my first magis- 
terial speech. If brevity is the soul of wit, it was witty. 
If '^ acti9n" is the essence of Demosthenism, it was Demos- 
thenic ; for I clenched each utterance with a vigorous 
shake of the brush, renewing with each shake the chemical 
effect in the eyes of the hearer. 

I said — 

"Look here — It's no use — I'm a magistrate — ^Where's 
the mare?" 

** Wh — ^wh — ^which — thpp — thpp — ^thpp — mare ?" sput- 
tered Sandy Hair, into whose mouth a by no means 
homoeopathic globule had just been projected, to the 
detriment of all fluency except that of salivation. 

'' The roan," I said — (second magisterial speech ; brief, 
and to the point). 

'^Oh, the roan?" said Sandy Hair, interrogatively, 
and throwing as much surprise into his eyes as their 
bedaubed condition would admit of " The roan ?" 

** Just so ; the roan." 

"Well — ^you see — ^if you wUl have it was a roan," he 
drawled but — (and, by the way, for a thorough traUmg 
drawl I'll back your regular bush Australian against the . 
most languid swell out, or in) — " If you wiU have it was a 
roan — as I was a-comin' along, I seen a roan a-bustin' of 
hisself in your cultivation-paddock." 

*' What !" I cried, this time squatterly, not magisteri- 
ally. "How da/re you put him in my cultivation-pad- 
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dock?" In my indignation I failed to perceive that gen* 
ders were becoming confused. 

''Me! Me put him in!" cried the ungrammatical 
innocent. '' I never put him in ! I aeen a panel or two 
of the fence dawn, sure enough. . But I never put him in, 
no more'n I put i/ottin." 

It was undeniable that he had not put me in ; moreover, 
r noticed that his tones were waxing bolder and his asse- 
verations stronger as the brusb got drier. Fearful of its 
losing its e£Qlcacy before I had thoroughly secured him, I 
j|tepped a litile way back, threw open the door of the 
diningroom above mentioned, and beckoning him with 
the brush, ordered him. in. 

"You come in here," I said, "and mind you — ^mind you 
— ^mind you — " 

And with each " mind you" there was a beckoning wave 
of the whitewash brush that would have done honour to 
the buried majesty of Denmark. I had not the remotest 
notion of any appropriate menace wherewith to complete 
the sentence. I only know that he obeyed the motions 
of the brush ; rhythmically, like a person mesmerised. 
Finally, putting my back against the little gate of the 
verandah, I made a few vigorous passes in the direction 
of the dining-room door, and magnetised him right into 
the room. 

Sandy Hair was my prisoner. 

I now tmned to Anthony, who had been a silent and 
inactive spectator of the scene. Indeed, I doubt if he was 
even a spectator of it. He was stuffing away at a saddle, 
to all appearance utterly ignoring the sublime drama that 
was being enacted imder, or rather over, his very nose. 
I was irritated at his indifference, and augured from it 
that the amount of assistance whidi I might receive from 
him in my magisterial capacity would be small indeed. 
Nevertheless, as a squatter I was still his boss, and I failed 
not to show him so. "Anthony," I said, ''go at once 
and bring that roan up here." 

I was afraid from the alacrity with which he rose to 

obey that he might be up to some game of his own. I 

knew he had a strong leaning towards rascals, towards 

those who are technically said, tc^ \>^ " mtcQ^ble^" though 

there was nothing to record aigBH»^\sMaa^. ^^ ^^s^ ^^ 
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sooner gone than I began to reflect that if he was at all 
minded to take the side of the enemy, he might easily 
enough manage to get the animal out of the way, and so 
weaken the evidence in the case. But what could I do ? 
It was impossible for me to be in two places at once ; and 
fortifying myself by reasoning that the man was more 
important than the horse, and that this was likewise the 
post of danger, I sat myself down inside the diningroom 
door, to watch my prisoner and await the problematical 
arrival of * * the roan. ' ' 

At this point Big Mary passed through the quadrangle. 
From where she was it was quite easy for her to see the 
prisoner, as the door of the diningroom was open and his 
face turned towards it. If a glance of mutual, furtive, 
significant recognition was not exchanged between these 
two, though with velocity beyond the nicest calculation of 
any scientific instrument, I must have been born in Hol- 
land, and of purely Dutch parentage. Coupling this in my 
own mind with what I had overheard of his conversation 
with Anthony, I resolved that I would not only watch over 
the security of my prisoner, but likewise take care that 
between him and the kitchen department there should be 
no communication whatever. 

I was beginning not to like my position. The exalta- 
tion was going down. The thermometer of jay-peacocki- 
ness, recently indicating boiHng-heat, was now even below 
temperate. Reaction was setting in. And no wonder. 
I was beginning to feel the loneliness of supreme au- 
thority. I was beginning to feel the impotence of justice 
unbacked by power. I had an uncomfortable feeling, an 
intuition or a rapid induction (I am prepared to show that 
they are the same thing, only this is not an essay), that 
all my surroundings were hostile. Big Mary was against 
me; Anthony was not with me; Sandy Hair was corpo- 
really with me, but spiritually dead against me. Justice 
was one, and, unfortunately, indivisible ; Crime was three- 
fold, and capable of combination. On one point, at all 
events, I was resolved : that Justice would not be blind. 

I had just clenched this determination with an oath — 
not at all profane, however prospectively damnatory — 
when to my great relief Anthony hove in sight L^qjIvcv^^^ 
roan. As he passed outside tYi© \iow%^^%Xfe *xa.^(JsNS!k ^^'^^- 
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tion of the stable, it suddenly struck me that, considering 
the hostility with which the whole circumambient atmo- 
sphere seemed charged, it would be better for me to have 
both horse and man under my own immediate care. I 
.accordingly called out to him to bring the animal in, and 
when he had done so, I gave him the further order to lead 
it into the room in which we were, and thence into the 
bathroom, the door of which opened from the dining- 
room. After a little astonished hesitation on the part of 
Anthony, and a few head- jerking protests on the part of 
the roan, plainly not the results of any viciousness, but 
merely the coy evidences of a retiring disposition, the 
order was executed. Moreover, when by my direction 
Anthony had thrown in a huge two-armful of hay, I looked 
into the room to make sure that there was nothing likely 
to be destructible by hoofs, or injurious to horseflesh. 
There was just light enough from the boarded window 
and the open- door to show me my shower-bath in its 
accustomed comer, and high up, on a rack, a saddle and 
bridle, known to be stolen property, which had been 
temporarily left on my hands by the police on a previous 
visit. I risked the shower-bath, closed and lodged the 
door, put the key in my pock^t, and sat down opposite my 
prisoner. 

As I did so, I threw a parting injunction to Anthony. 
I did it perhaps more with a view to And out his idea of 
the present transactions, than from any expectation of 
support from him. 

** Anthony," I said, " hold yourself in readiness to take 
my place here, in case any kind of business should call me 
Away." 

Aiithony paused for a moment as if making up his mind 
what to reply, and then, walking up to the diningroom 
door, and fixmg his eye unflinchingly on the whitewash 
brush, which was now lying on a chair, with the most 
deliberate coolness, answered and said -unto me : — 

* * With all doo respex to you, sir, I ain't no bobby. I 
never wasn't no bobby, an' I never won't be no bobby. 
So, there. It ain't down in our agreement as I'm to be a 
bobby. I've brought you up the haarse, coz it's part o' 
my dooty to bring up haarses when you says I am for so 
to do. So, there. Whereby I'm goin' off" now to Toora- 



nampa for rations, as you told me this momin' I was for 
so to do. An' if I don't go, we won't have a mossle to 
eat after this night's supper. Whereby, I'm off. So, 
there." 

And he went. It was true. In the absence of my rifle 
we were dependent on Tooranampa for beef. What could 
I do ? Both in the bobby and ration point of view he was 
right ! So, there ! 

Somehow I did not feel sorry when he was gone. Indeed 
his departure was rather a relief. It seemed to me that 
one source of opposition had been removed. There 
remained now only Big Mary and the prisoner ; and as I 
sat and looked at the dbwed, submissive demeanour of the 
latter, and thought of the ease with which his capture had 
been effected, a kind of tremor of relenting feelmg began 
to pass over the region of the liver and gradually ascended 
till it f(»rmed into a ball in my throat, which ball finally 
burst in an ejaculation of "Poor devil," and evaporated. 
Evaporated ; for just as the exclamation was coming forth, 
I observed his right eye winking at something over my 
head, and looking behind I perceived Big Mary towering 
over me with, a trayf ul of dinner preparations, which she 
immediately proceeded to arrange on the table with 
volcanic eagerness, every motion equivalent to a con- 
vulsion of nature. But I was not to be deceived by her 
zealous discharge of duty. I formed myself anew into a 
Vigilance Committee of one, this time taking even a 
bigger oath than before. 

Both during dinner, which I shared with the prisoner, 
and at several periods dunng the afternoon, I observed 
frequent little manoeuvres tending in the direction of 
int^course, all of which I relentlessly thwarted. 

At three o'clock Mary came rushing to the diningroom, 
trembling in a sort of combination of ague and earthquake, 
and ejected a confused mass of words to the effect that 
there was a huge black snake in the kitchen, and that she 
had seen it slide in among the empty bottles. I regret to 
state that the Vigilance Committee gave way to vulgarity, 
and simply told her to "let it slide. 

At a quarter-past three Mary again rushed in, with 
igneous summit, and all her ridges in a heaving condition, 
and shot forth the information that the kitchen ' ' chimbley" 
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was on fire. I regret to state that the Vigilance Com- 
mittee gave way to vulgarity of a still deeper dye, and 
this time^ without even the excuse of appropriateness, 
curtly told her to "let the ' chimbley ' rip." 

At ten minutes to four Mary again appeared at the 
door, with bowed head, and altogether in a sort of crazy 
beetling attitude, which conveyed the idea that nothing 
short of total disintegration was about to supervene, and 
grittily assured me Qiat half-a-dozen blackfellows were 
trying to get in at the back window of the store. I regret 
to state that the Vigilance Committee, still on vulgar ways 
intent, disgracefully compromised its dignity by telling 
her, and most superfluously too, to "let them sweat." 

At a quarter-past four, with storm in her hair, and 
threats of avalanche in all her gestures, Mary was again 
at the door, this time thundering malediction on the 
blacks, who, she said, were forcing their way in at the 
kitchen door. The Vigilance Committee having exhausted 
vulgarity, merged into profanity, and peremptorily ordered 
her to "go to the devil." 

At twenty-seven minutes to five Mary re-appeared in a 
state of portentous cahn, and in pebUy accents informed 
me that she had just been down at the lagoon, and had 
" seen the bunyip ! !" Would I like to go and see it too ? 

The Vigilance Committee said — " Damn the bunyip !" 

The bunyip seemed to be the utmost stage which her 
imagination could reach, for she did not again appear till 
half-past five, when she brought in the mail-bag, saying 
(what, for a wonder, turned out to be true) that the post- 
man being late had galloped off at once for the next 
station, without even waiting for his usual glass of grog. 
I was sorry for this, as I had intended to get him to carry 
a note to a friend of my own, asking him to come and 
share my watch. There was nothing before me now but 
to take the whole burden on myself until the police should 
return next day. It was by no means a pleasant look- 
out, especially as I was now beginning to look on the task 
with a disrelish which would have been totally unmiti- 
gated but for the little spice thrown into it by Mary's 
manoeuvres. 

I was just finishing the perusal of my letters when I was 
startled by the sound oi a bhqq^q, which I could have 
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Bwom proceeded from the interior of the bath-room. 
Now, a horse, when its nose is irritated by sharp points 
of straw, hay, or other titillating substances, does no 
doubt give vent to a species of sneeze. But this was a 
hum^^ sneeze — a genuine, candid, hearty tee-tchou. I 
don't know how a horse's sneeze spells, but it certainly 
does not spell tee-tchou ; and this one did. I looked at 
the prisoner to see what effect it might have produced 
upon him,, and I could perceive, though he was evidently 
trying to hide it, that his nervous system was in a state 
of commotion. Still, I ''neither spoke nor moved,*' fear- 
ful of stratagems, and resolute to await further develop- 
ments before budging an inch. 

I took some writing-paper from the table-drawer, and 
had begun to reply to one of the letters I had just re- 
ceived, when tee-tchou again sounded from the bath- 
room, and almost (but only almost) simultaneously the 
prisoner tee-tchou'd likewise, as if by way of covering the 
sound, or of diverting my attention from the source of it. 

''A queer echo in that room," he at the same time 
remarked, being the first observation he had volunteered 
during the course of the day. A very extraordinary echo 
indeed, I thought — the only instance on record of the re- 
percussion preceding the sound ; and unable longer to 
repress suspicion, I got up to look for the echo in the bath- 
room. I opened the door and peered in. There was the 
roan, still as a statue. There was the shower-bath in its 
accustomed comer, and the saddle on the rack ; all as 
before ; not the slightest vestige of any human source of 
sternutation. It imist have been the roan. There must 
be one horse at least that can tee-tchou like a Christian. 

Tea was served. Further attempts on the part of Big 
Mary to draw the badger with various futile excuses con- 
nected with giving out stores. Inexorable immobility on 
the part of the Vigilance Committee. 

At seven o'clock Mary brought in a couple of candles. 

At ten minutes past seven the prisoner burst into tears, 
and said he wanted to write to his mother. 

Now, if I, Gilbert M* Vicar, have a tender chord any- 
where, it is the chord that vibrates in response id mother- 
hood. My heart softened to the man. I put pen, ink, 
and paper before him, and as he passed his sleeve-cuff 
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across his eyes to dear his vision for the task of writing to 
his mother, I sat down with the reproachful consciousness 
of being a beast. 

The method of procedure in regard to our mail was 
this : — Such letters as had to pass through the nearest post 
town were put into my private bag. Such letters as were to 
be delivered on the way were left out and laid beside the 
bag, to be transferred to the mailman's pouch. At nine 
o'clock it was Mary's custom to come for the bag and other 
letters, which she then placed on the kitchen table, to be 
found there by the mailman when he rode past in the 
morning, as he generally did before any one was up. 

When Mary came at nine on this particular evening I 
was just about to put the prisoner's letter into the bag. 
He stopped me in the act, saying that his letter was to be 
left out, and the mailman would know where to deliver 
it. At this moment my eye caught the address, which, 
. in spite of barbarous caligraphy, I read as " Mrs. Wilton." 
I remarked to him that he had omitted to add the plstce. 
" Oh, the mailman will know all about it !" he said, with 
a winning smile^ and this time, beyond all controversy, 
his right eye rapidly closed, while the left remained sted- 
fastly open, and riveted on Mary. There was something 
about the transaction I didn't like, but when the idea 
recurred to me of the poor weeping captive writing to 
his mother, I recoiled with bitter self -accusing from the 
gloomy distrustfuluess of my own evil nature. 

But, Mrs. Wilton 1 . . . Mrs. WUton ? . . . Where had 
I heard or seen the name before ? . . . Mrs. Wilton ? . . . 
Miss — is — ^Wil — ^ton ] . . . No. . . . No use. 

At half-past nine the prisoner's chin began to decline, 
continuing to do so till it touched his bosom. Five 
minutes later his body swayed forward tiU it was arrested 
by the edge of the table. Followed a still further declina- 
tion of the head, till the face disappeared, and a sandy 
expanse of • occiput tawnily confronted me. Followed 
further a few deep stertorous intimations that seemed to 
come all the way up from the captive's boots, ramifying 
through all his members, till his universal frame became 
one corporate snore. How beautiful is sleep ! 

Now, during all this long time I had been in a state of 
extreme discomfort. Wet p«imt Mling coldly on the akin 
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on a hot summer day is rather refreshing than otherwise. 
But when it dries up, and contracts, and draws the skm 
together according to the laws of nature, one becomes dis- 
agreeably sensible of " matter in the wrong place." In 
this disagreeable sensibility I had now dwelt for many 
hours, with drawn skin, matted beard, obscured vision, 
and an all-overish bird-limy obstruction that was worse to 
endure than any local pain. But in the snore of the 
captive I heard the note of deliverance. I would slip into 
the bathroom and have a jolly good shower-bath. I would 
lock the diningroom door inside ; I would leave the bath- 
room door wide open during the operation ; I would take 
every precaution ; I would be out on him at the slightest 
movement. The window ? Well ; yes ; the window was 
rather risky. But he was sound asleep ; and the window 
was a very stiff one ; and he would have to cross the whole 
length of the room to get to it ; and I would see him ; 
and, in short, I was determined to get rid of this universal 
fitickiness at all hazards. 

Fearing to awake him by the movement of lights, I left 
the candles undisturbed. I slipped into the bath-room, 
leaving the door wide open, and proceeded to disrobe. 
There was no chair, and I was in a hurry ; so I cast my 
garments on the floor. 

There is one stage in the process of masculine disrobing 
(all men know it) when, unless you have either a chair to 
sit on, or something to lean against, you are apt to lose 
your balance. I was at this stage and was losing mine, 
when I caught at the roan for support. What I caught 
was not what I expected to catch. My hair stood on end. 
My vitals quivered till the welkin rang again. No ; not 
that exactly ; but the fact is, that even at this distance of 
time my ideas get bewildered and my words get boxed 
whenever I think of it. I kicked off my immentionable 
entanglements, and dashed out for a light. The candle 
only confirmed the intimations of touch. 

The roan was saddled ! 

It was the knee-pad of a saddle I had caught hold of 
when in the act of falling. I staggered back to the room 
and sat down to think. The captive still slumbered, 
tunefully ; I mused upon the mystery. I was prepared 
to swear that when Anthony brought up the horse, and 
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likewise when I looked into the bathroom in search of the 
echo, the animal was in a state of nature. Nothing could 
shake me on that point. An idea struck me. I jumped 
up and looked in again. Complication of mystery. The 
saddle-rack was bare. The saddle on the roan was the 
stolen saddle ! 

I examined the bathroom window. The boards were 
still nailed across. No elucidation there. No elucidation 
anywhere. I returned to my chair to muse yet again. 

But my faculties seemed suspended. I could not think. 
I could hardly even wonder — that mildest of mental 
exercises, which even babies can carry out to perfection. 
I began numbly to take it all for granted, with that torpid 
passivity with which in our dreams we gaze upon the most 
sudden transformations and the most startling incongrui- 
ties. At length the room began to go round with me, and 
I became dimly aware that I wasn't very well. Perhaps I 
had better take my shower-bath after all. The shock of 
it would rouse me. I was bound to do something. I 
couldn't sit there in the state in which I was. Big Mary 
might come with some pressing business to propound, and 
a brief Crimean shirt is hardly a befitting costume in 
which to receive even the most masculine of women. 

Taking a candle with me, I re-entered .'the bath-room, 
made all due preparations, rushed to the shower-bath, 
drew aside the hangings, and was in the act of stepping 

in to meet the shock I loved, when When the shock 

met me ; but not the shock I loved. It took me just 
between the eyes, and sent me heels over head into a fiery 
trance of meteors and plunging hoofs. 

But not till I had caught the flash of a face, the fac- 
simile of the prisoner's, only much older — a vision of 
sandy hair and sandy beard framing a wicked scowl that 
will haunt me to my dying day. Not till the whole 
mocking truth had burst upon me of what a fool I had 
been not to look m the shower-bath as well as at it. Nor 
did unconsciousness supervene before I had had an 
instant's cognizance of the sudden development of a snore 
into a yell of fiendish laughter. 

How long I lay insensible I know not — probably only 
a minute or two. When I came to myself I was lying in 
« corner, with my clothes thrown over me, alone with the 
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shower-bath and the candle. The horse was gone. I 
could hear voices and see a glancing of lights outside. I 
huddled on my garments and made for the door. As I 
pulled it towards me I became suddenly aware of a sen- 
sation of bristles in my eyes^ and a vigorous thrust from 
mine ancient weapon sent me once more to the far end of 
the bath-room. I was hoist with my own petard. I also 
was bailed up with a whitewash brush ! 

At the same instant the door was closed, and the key 
turned in the lock. All this, however, was not done so 
rapidly but that I recognised from the large . freckled 
hand and brawny granitic arm, which alone had been 
revealed to me, that Big Mary was my assailant and 
turnkey. 

My first act when I had again recovered breath was to 
pick up a letter which I perceived lying on the floor, and 
which I afterwards conjectured had been unintentionally 
projected into the room by Mary when she administered 
the savage thrust above mentioned. It was addressed 
"Mrs. Wilton," had been opened, and was, in fact, the 
identical letter written by the prisoner in my presence. 

Of course, of course. I saw it all now. Where had 
my memory been when I had not recognised this as Big 
Mary's name 1 To be sure, I had only heard it once ; and 
she was so thoroughly and so petrifiedly Big Mary to 
myself and every one else, I had forgot that she was 
known under any other style or title. It was a bold 
stroke, though, in the young man, as well as a wily one. 
I suppose he risked my not looking at the address at all. 
I made no scruple about opening the letter — in the inte- 
rests of justice. And thus it ran : — * 

" Dear mother" ^this was her son, then. 

" I'd no dad's sneezhe in 1000. Blest if he am't in the 
room with Oleery's horse " 

O'Lbaey's horse ! Thunders and lightnings ! Vol- 
canoes and cataracts ! O'Lbaey's horse ! What the 

Oh my, what indeed ! I remembered now. O'Leary had 
B<dd .^mething just as he was leaving, of which I had 
only half caught the drift, about picking up his horse on 
his way back. I saw it all now. He had brought a spare 
horse. He had ridden that roan from Tabooba, and had 
left him in my paddock. \ Oh, what next^ Yrh&t w<&7E:k»\ 
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I met Hoyles this momin, and he said as a roan mare" 
ool ! how I had been confusing horses and mares)— 
^*^ as dad was soljerin had chuckt im off and bolted, and 
dad was makin for here to see if you could give im any 
help to git out o' the country. I guess he crept in 
there wen none o' you was about, and he's waitin a quiet 
time to slither. I seen the bobbies all the time. Wen 
the boss nabd me I gammond fritendlike, for I wisht to 
keep about and see wot would turn up with dad. We 
must git im out o' there to-night. No vilence if we can 
help it, for the boss looks ugly, and dad can't do much as 
Hoyles sez he's badly broozed. Put up lots o' grub, and 
get what notes you happen to have, for the old man wants 
to go to Frisco" — i&c, &c. 

Need I quote more % What a beautiful day's work ! 
I had resolved that no communication should take place 
between the prisoner and Mary ; and I had not only sup- 
plied him with pen, ink, and paper, but had actually 
delivei)3d his letter to her with my own hand ! More- 
over, I had not only permitted the real culprit to slip 
through my fingers, but by my admirable arrangements I 

, had concentrated the appliances of escape, and, I may say, 
put them into his very hands. I had furnished the 
criminal with a police horse and a stolen saddle ! I, a 
J.P., had done it ! 

Do you want to know more ? Are there any unexplained 
points you wish to ask about ? Then by all means ask ; 

-and if it does you any good; maintain an unbroken perpe- 
tuity of interrogation. As for me, liberavi animam meaniy 
and that is what I meant to do. What became of whom 
is no part of my confession. Absolve me, and let me go. 



THE END. 



Maeon, Firth & M'CuicheoTi,'Pp!cftAT«, Flinders-lane West, Melbourne. 
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A VAST EXHIBITION. 
THE PRINCIPAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSI 

COLLINS STflEET EAST, 

MELBOURNE. 

W. H. ROCKE & CO, 




FURNITURE. 
CARPETS. FLOORCLOTHS 

BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING. PICTURES. ^ 

THE LARGEST STOCK tN AUSTRALIA. 
I ■ Ptiu Lliti on application. .£ 
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